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PREFACE 


THE AIM of this volume is to present a concise record of 
United States participation in international affairs during the 
calendar year 1956. Such an annual review of the accomplish- 
ments of American diplomacy becomes more difficult to carry 
out but also, in the author’s opinion, more indispensable with 
each year’s increase in the scale and complexity of America’s 
international commitments. The outstanding events of 1956 
—the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, the subse- 
quent hostilities in the Middle East, and the revolutionary 
outbreaks in Eastern Europe—are parts of a much broader 
record which deserves examination as a whole if its signifi- 
cance is to be fully appreciated. Definitive analysis must nec- 
essarily await the passage of time and the disclosure of con- 
fidential information not now available. Meanwhile the 
present volume offers both a recapitulation of the essential 
facts and a first attempt to bring out the inner coherence of 
the story. While intended to be read as a whole, it also pro- 
vides a point of departure for those readers whose immediate 
interest is limited to a particular area or topic. 

Since the specialized literature dealing with events of such 
recent occurrence is inevitably somewhat limited, the student 
in quest of more detailed information will ordinarily want 
to consult at least a part of the extensive documentation made 
public by our own and other governments and by the United 
Nations and other international organizations. The most im- 
portant of the year’s foreign policy documents are presented 
in annotated form in the parallel Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions volume, Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1956, footnote references to which are included in the pres- 
ent text wherever appropriate. Other official statements, com- 
muniqués, and speeches which are here identified only by 
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date can be readily located in newspaper files or, in the case 
of American material, in the weekly issues of the Department 
of State Bulletin. Direct quotations have been verified wher- 
ever possible by reference to the official texts. 

In dealing with the more controversial aspects of our re- 
cent foreign relations, the author has done his best to live up 
to the Council’s established principle of nonpartisanship as 
well as the universal professional obligation of scholarly ob- 
jectivity. Such argumentative terms as “containment,” “liber- 
ation,” “colonialism,” “relaxation of tensions,” and ‘“‘posi- 
tions of strength,” though difficult to avoid in any discussion 
of contemporary international affairs, have been used in a 
purely descriptive sense and without any unstated implica- 
tion of approval or disapproval. If despite their manifold 
differences the non-Communist nations are occasionally re- 
ferred to collectively as the “free world,” this usage reflects 
a conviction that with all their disagreements the free na- 
tions at bottom have a good deal more in common than the 
mere fact that they are not Communist. The recognition and 
cultivation of these common elements, so frequently lost to 
sight amid the turbulent events of 1956, is perhaps the most 
vital task confronting all free governments now that 1956 is 
over. 

The cooperative effort which produced this volume has 
laid its author under numerous obligations both within and 
beyond the Council on Foreign Relations. Although the task 
of analysis and writing has necessarily devolved upon a single 
individual, he has had the benefit of several specially pre- 
pared background papers and is indebted to the members of 
the Council’s Committee on Studies as well as a number of 
outside authorities who have generously allowed him to draw 
upon their special knowledge. Discussions of Eastern Euro- 
pean matters with Professor Paul E. Zinner and of Middle 
Eastern affairs with Professor J. C. Hurewitz have been espe- 
cially helpful in a year when so much hinged upon develop- 
ments in those two areas. Among my associates on the Coun- 
cil staff, particular thanks are due to John C. Campbell, Wil- 
liam Diebold, Jr., and Philip E. Mosely for careful and sym- 
pathetic reading of large quantities of manuscript; to Ruth 
Savord and the Library staff for invaluable aid in obtaining 
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necessary materials; and to Frank D. Caruthers, Jr., and others 
in the business office for unfailing assistance in technical and 
administrative matters. Elaine P. Adam has increased the 
debt I already owe her for skillful and tireless collaboration 
on a growing number of these annual volumes. 

For permission to include several of the year’s best car- 
toons the Council is indebted to The Buffalo Courier-Express, 
The Buffalo Evening News, The Detroit News, The Kansas 
City Star, the McNaught Syndicate, Inc., The Minneapolis 
Tribune, The Newark News, The New York Times, and The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. The editors of Life, U.S. News & 
World Report, and The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
have kindly authorized the use of certain quotations which 
are identified by footnote references. The maps are the work 
of Gustav Schweizer of the American Geographical Society. 

While deeply appreciative of the varied assistance pro- 
vided him, the author retains responsibility for the entire 
contents of the volume. He would particularly value com- 
ments and suggestions from any readers who find it useful. 

RB; FP. &. 


New York, March 1, 1957. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCING 1956 


THE YEAR 1956 inaugurated an extremely critical phase of 
world history which confronted the people of the United 
States with new and serious problems involving virtually 
every aspect of their national participation in world affairs. 
Through the decade that followed the Second World War, 
the destiny of the United States and of mankind in general 
had seemed to hinge primarily upon the deep-rooted conflict 
between the democratic nations of the West and the group 
of totalitarian Communist dictatorships headed by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. As humanity entered its second 
postwar decade, this “East-West” conflict still persisted, in 
forms only slightly attenuated by the recent efforts of states- 
men in both camps. Before the close of 1956 it was to revive 
again in virtually full force. But meanwhile the fact was 
being borne in upon the Western nations more clearly than 
ever before that the interests they were endeavoring to pre- 
serve in face of the Communist challenge were also being 
seriously undermined by some of the non-Communist peoples 
in overseas territories to whom they themselves had brought 
the first inklings of modern material civilization. Superim- 
posed upon the struggle with world Communism, the West- 
ern nations found themselves engaged in a struggle of almost 
equal intensity to safeguard certain vital overseas interests 
threatened by the newly aroused and impetuous nationalism 
now inspiring many of the peoples of Asia and Africa. Be- 
cause this latter struggle engaged the interests and emotions 
of the Western countries in widely varying degrees, it gave 
rise to serious disagreements among them which reduced their 
effectiveness in dealing with the Communist as well as the 
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“anticolonial” challenge. It also limited the possibility of 
effective cooperation between Western and overseas countries 
in guarding against the threat to both groups which was in- 
herent in the expansionist and antidemocratc tendencies of 
international Communism. 

Since the end of World War II, some fifteen formerly “colo- 
nial” nations with an aggregate population of around 650 
million—roughly one-fourth of humanity—had shaken off 
Western rule and established themselves as independent 
states. While bending every effort to overcome the grave 
political and economic handicaps resulting from their former 
dependent status, most of these nations had also intensified 
their agitation against what still remained of the Western 
system of political and economic hegemony in overseas terri- 
tories. Their frankly avowed purpose was to eliminate every 
possible vestige of “colonialism,” political or economic, both 
in their own territories and in those areas of Asia and Africa 
still subject to Western influence or control. This broad 
movement, which centered in the newly independent and 
economically underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa 
but aroused echoes as far away as Latin America, had crys- 
tallized and gathered new strength when representatives of 
twenty-nine Asian and African states had met at Bandung, 
Indonesia in April 1955 and formally dedicated themselves to 
the proposition that “colonialism in all its manifestations is 
an evil which should speedily be brought to an end.” 

From the viewpoint of the Western governments, includ- 
ing the United States, the most disconcerting aspect of this 
movement was its interlocking relationship with the struggle 
in which they were already engaged against the expansionist 
tendencies of international Communism in both Europe and 
Asia. With some few exceptions, the nations of the “anti- 
colonial” group showed little sympathy for Western efforts 
to hold back the Communist tide. The majority of them dis- 
counted the possibility that their own independence might 
eventually be jeopardized by Communist imperialism. More 
congenial to their outlook was the example of India, which 
had adopted an explicitly neutral or “uncommitted” position 
as between the Eastern and Western power blocs. The popu- 
larity of this attitude throughout much of non-Communist 
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Asia deprived the West of potential allies in the struggle with 
world Communism and left the nations in question free to 
pursue without inhibitions their own agitation against West- 
ern “colonialism.” 

This widespread “anticolonial” movement, moreover, was 
strongly endorsed, supported, and egged on by the govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union, Communist China, and lesser 
Communist-dominated countries. The leaders of the “‘inde- 
pendence movement” had not, in most instances, solicited 
Communist support in their agitation against the West. But 
the interests and objectives of the Communist rulers ran par- 
allel to theirs in many vital respects. The Communist leaders, 
too, sought the elimination of Western influence from Asia 
and Africa—not from any devotion to self-determination and 
independence, but because they reckoned that each setback — 
administered to what they called Western “imperialism” in 
overseas areas entailed a weakening of the West’s global polit- 
ical, economic and military position and thus of its capacity 
to delay the anticipated world-wide victory of Communism. 
Having little to fear from the developing “independence”’ 
movement, and having been balked of any immediate hope 
of direct expansion at the expense of the West in either 
Europe or Asia, the Communist leaders had increasingly 
thrown themselves behind the “‘‘anticolonial” agitation as the 
most effective means of forwarding their own permanent 
campaign against the foundations of Western, “imperialist” 
society. This tactic had been very evident in the activities of 
Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist Premier and Foreign 
Minister, at the Bandung conference. It had been even more 
obvious in the behavior of the current Soviet leaders, Premier 
N. A. Bulganin and Communist First Secretary N. S. 
Khrushchev, on a visit to India, Burma, and Afghanistan in 
late 1955 during which they had endeavored with consider- 
able success to cultivate the good will of these countries by 
blanket endorsement of local political aspirations and large 
promises of assistance in their economic development. 

In this “two-front war” in which the Western nations thus 
found themselves engaged, the United States occupied a spe- 
cial position by virtue of its geographical detachment, its su- 
perior military and economic strength, and its unique politi- 
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cal traditions. From the first, this country had been the heart 
and soul of the global resistance to Soviet Communism. Its 
economic and military assistance programs, its direct partici- 
pation in the military defense of Western Europe, its leader- 
ship of the resistance to Communist aggression in Korea, its 
continuing support of the Chinese Nationalist regime on the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa), its sponsorship of collective 
security arrangements among independent nations of both 
hemispheres, and its possession of unprecedented military 
striking power, featuring atomic and more recently hydrogen 
weapons of the latest types, had been largely responsible for 
stemming the outward thrust of Communism in the late 
1940’s and early 1950's and forcing the Communist strategists 
to fall back on the more insidious methods of attack they 
were now emphasizing. United States policy toward the Soviet 
Union still laid primary emphasis on the development of 
military safeguards against possible Soviet aggression, and, 
concurrently, on the maintenance of moral and diplomatic 
pressure aimed at inducing the U.S.S.R. to relinquish its con- 
trol over non-Soviet territories in Germany and Eastern 
Europe. 

In relation to the “independence” movement in overseas 
countries, on the other hand, the position of the United 
States had been less clear-cut and was not fully correlated with 
its position toward the Communist danger. Official and 
public sympathy on this issue was divided between support 
for our European allies, whose important and legally estab- 
lished interests were under attack, and encouragement for the 
peoples of colonial and formerly colonial countries who were 
battling for what they considered their rights and not infre- 
quently invoking the principles of the American Revolution 
itself. “It was this very America,” as President Sukarno of 
Indonesia reminded the U.S. Congress on May 17, 1956, 
“which was in fact the first product of nationalism, of anti- 
colonialism, and of the principle of independence.” In Amer- 
ican eyes, such considerations tended to offset the limited 
practical experience of the Asian and African peoples, their 
somewhat imperfect comprehension of the Communist dan- 
ger, and their marked indifference to Western interests and 
legal forms. Although American support was seldom un- 
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equivocal enough to earn the appreciation of the “anticolo- 
nial” group, countries like Great Britain and France which 
were bearing the brunt of the “anticolonial” onslaught in 
such places as Egypt and French North Africa felt that they 
were being constantly pressed from Washington to make con- 
cessions against their better judgment. On one side, they 
complained, the United States insists that we stand up more 
vigorously to the Russians and the Chinese Communists; on 
the other, it abets these very Communists by helping to under- 
mine what still remains of our own world position. 

Such comments undoubtedly overstated and oversimplified 
the U.S. attitude on an issue which, in one form or another, 
seemed certain to loom large throughout the second postwar 
decade. Having few dependent territories of its own, the 
United States felt that it was in a better position than its colo- 
nial allies to judge the various interests involved in any spe- 
cific issue arising out of nationalistic demands on the part of 
Asian or African peoples. Washington was genuinely im- 
pressed by the dynamic force of the new Asian and African 
nationalism. It could not be suppressed, in the American 
view; hence the task was to try to harness it to constructive 
ends—if possible, to associate it directly with the world-wide 
resistance to imperialistic Communism; as a minimum, to en- 
sure that it was genuinely directed to strengthening the in- 
dependence of the new nations, not to preparing the way for 
an eventual Communist take-over. 

This rather specialized approach to the “colonial” problem 
illustrates the characteristic difficulty experienced by the 
United States during these years in reconciling its special in- 
terest in the East-West struggle with the broader require- 
ments of its position of free world leadership in political and 
economic as well as military affairs. A fully satisfactory syn- 
thesis of the various elements of American postwar foreign 
policy—political, military, and economic—had still to be 
worked out. Since the beginnings of the East-West “cold war” 
in 1946 and 1947, the United States in its preoccupation 
with the threat of Soviet Communism had laid special weight 
on the possibility of a Soviet armed attack and, in so doing, 
had taken perhaps insufficient account of Moscow’s reliance 
on the manipulation of political, economic and social forces. 
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While ready enough to take action against Soviet aggression 
or subversion when it appeared in identifiable forms, Wash- 
ington as a rule had shown less effectiveness in trying to de- 
velop the over-all political and economic strength of the free 
world in a manner calculated to frustrate Communist ambi- 
tions. This was true not only in the “colonial” field, where 
American policy had satisfied neither the newer nations nor 
the Western “colonial” powers, but also in the field of trade 
and economic policy and, perhaps even more conspicuously, 
in the area known as “psychological strategy,” the primary 
concern of which was the development of international un- 
derstanding and support of American aims. In these aspects 
of foreign policy the American performance through the later 
1940's and early 1950's had on the whole been less impressive 
than our resolute opposition to the Communist military 
threat. 

The death of Soviet Premier J. V. Stalin in March 1953 
had been followed by an intensification of Soviet efforts in 
the political and economic field which increased the impor- 
tance of these somewhat neglected areas of foreign policy. 
Stalin’s successors had offered a superficially convincing dis- 
avowal of aggressive aims and had gradually brought about a 
“relaxation of international tensions” which had largely trans- 
formed the climate of world affairs. The fact that both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. now possessed large stocks of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons was widely believed to 
have reduced or even eliminated the likelihood of war among 
the great powers. The result had been a somewhat diminished 
emphasis on the East-West conflict and a weakening in the 
“bipolarity” of international affairs which had marked the 
Stalin era. Conflicts unrelated to the East-West struggle were 
assuming greater prominence, and there was evidence of a 
loosening of political ties in both the Soviet and Western 
camps. In the course of 1956 the growth of these tendencies 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain was to cause grave em- 
barrassment to the U.S.S.R. as well as the Western govern- 
ments. As the year opened, however, the signs of disintegra- 
tion were principally apparent within the non-Communist or 
“free” world, where the Communists obviously planned to 
exploit them to the fullest. 
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“The conflict between international communism and free- 
dom has taken on a new complexion,” President Eisenhower 
pointed out in his annual State of the Union message on 
January 5, 1956: * 


“,.. Communist tactics against the free nations have shifted in 
emphasis from reliance on violence and the threat of violence 
to reliance on division, enticement, and duplicity. We must be 
well prepared to meet the current tactics, which pose a danger- 
ous though less obvious threat . . .” 


It was largely on the success with which this new perception 
was Carried over into practical action that the nation’s for- 
eign policy record for 1956 would be judged. 


1. TOWARD “MUTUAL DETERRENCE” 


The President’s reference to a shift in Communist tactics 
“from reliance on violence and the threat of violence to reli- 
ance on division, enticement, and duplicity” highlighted 
what was undoubtedly one of the most significant interna- 
tional developments of the postwar era. It was true that the 
extent to which Soviet tactics had altered in recent months 
could easily be exaggerated. Division, enticement, and du- 
plicity had always been important weapons in the Commu- 
nist armory, as any witness of the postwar Communist con- 
quest of Eastern Europe could testify. Force and the threat of 
force still remained the ultimate reliance of Communists 
everywhere, as had been shown in such recent instances as 
the suppression of the anti-Communist demonstrations in 
East Berlin in 1953 and the Communist conquest of northern 
Vietnam in 1954—and as was to be shown more plainly still 
in the course of 1956. But since the death of Stalin the em- 
phasis in Communist tactics had been unmistakably shifting 
toward a “‘softer” and superficially more conciliatory method 
of operation which tended to disguise the predatory aims of 
international Communism and in some quarters encouraged 
a hope that those aims had been modified or abandoned. 

Although traces of such a shift had appeared even before 
Stalin’s death, its full development occurred only after the 


1Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 1. 
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removal of Stalin himself from the control of Soviet policy 
and of the international Communist apparatus. Stalin, by the 
tardy admission of his closest associates, had developed in his 
later years into a brutal and psychopathic despot to whom 
violent methods were inherently congenial, and whose abuse 
of power had caused “‘untold harm” both to his party and to 
the international interests of the Soviet Union. It was the 
violent and irrational character of Soviet policy under Stalin’s 
leadership that had done more than anything else to awaken 
so much of the free world to the menace of Soviet Commu- 
nism and to galvanize it into effective countermeasures. Re- 
peatedly some abrupt and brutal act like the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, the blockade of Berlin, or the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea had momentarily dispelled the 
illusions entertained in the outside world and destroyed op- 
portunities for the quiet expansion of Soviet influence. While 
Stalin lived, no one in his right mind could fully trust the 
Soviet Union. With Stalin dead, his successors had every rea- 
son to avoid the late dictator’s mistakes even if they continued 
to pursue the same ultimate goals. 

A further influence on the development of Soviet policy 
and tactics is undoubtedly to be found in the changing char- 
acter of the world military situation in the years subsequent 
to his death, particularly in the gradual emergence of the 
condition sometimes referred to as “nuclear stalemate” or 
“mutual deterrence.”” Probably the most significant military 
development of the postwar era had been the almost simul- 
taneous success of the United States and the Soviet Union in 
detonating experimental thermonuclear or “hydrogen” weap- 
ons, an achievement that conferred on both governments a 
capability for destruction of life and property that dwarfed 
all previous accumulations of military force anywhere in the 
world. Among other effects, it seemed likely to cancel out in 
large measure the special military advantages hitherto pos- 
sessed by the forces of one side or the other—the superiority 
of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites in trained and mobilized 
manpower, and the presumed superiority of the United States 
and its allies in modern military equipment, including atomic 
weapons and delivery systems. These elements might still 
affect the outcome in one way or another if the two principal 
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atomic powers should ever come into direct conflict. The only 
thing that seemed certain, however, was that any future ‘‘hot 
war” between them would expose both parties—together with 
many of their neighbors—to physical destruction on such a 
scale as to overshadow any advantages that might be gained 
through a technical military “victory.” 

The mutual recognition of this state of affairs by respon- 
sible leaders in both the Eastern and Western camps would 
seem to have been the chief result of the Geneva “summit 
conference” of July 1955, at which President Eisenhower con- 
ferred with the Prime Ministers of the U.S.S.R. (Bulganin), 
Great Britain (Sir Anthony Eden), and France (Edgar Faure). 
As the President commented on his return (July 25, 1955): 
“There seems to be a growing realization by all that nuclear 
warfare, pursued to the ultimate, could be practically race 
suicide.” And again (January 5, 1956): ‘All were in agree- 
ment that a nuclear war would be an intolerable disaster 
which must not be permitted to occur.” That the Soviet lead- 
ers were adopting an essentially similar view was strongly 
suggested by the language of a statement issued by Bulganin 
and Khrushchev (together with Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru) on the conclusion of their visit to India on December 
13, 1955: 


“The Heads of Government Conference in Geneva .. . led to 
recognition by the Great Powers of the senselessness of war, 
which, in view of the development of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons, can only bring misfortune to mankind. This fundamental 
admission—to rule out war as a method of settling international 
disputes—met with the whole-hearted approval of the peoples 
and led to considerable relaxation of tension... .” 


Though this was the first time that the world’s leading 
statesmen had seemed to agree that the development of mod- 
ern weapons created a situation in which war itself was un- 
thinkable, the emergence of such a condition had been fore- 
seen by Sir Winston Churchill nearly two years earlier. “I 
have sometimes the odd thought,” he had said in a speech of 
November 3, 1953, 


“that the annihilating character of these agencies may bring an 
utterly unforeseeable security to mankind. ... It may be... that 
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when the advance of destructive weapons enables everyone to kill 
everybody else nobody will want to kill anyone at all. At any rate, 
it seems pretty safe to say that a war which begins by both sides 
suffering what they dread most . . . is less likely to occur than one 
which dangles the lurid prizes of former ages before ambitious 
eyes.” 


In a later speech (March 1, 1955), Sir Winston Churchill 
had developed his idea more fully. For the next three or four 
years, he felt, the free world (meaning principally the United 
States) would presumably retain an overwhelming superiority 
in hydrogen weapons, and the U.S.S.R. would therefore be 
most unlikely to attack. By the end of that period, however, 
the Russians would also possess both hydrogen bombs and 
the means of delivering them on targets in Great Britain and 
the United States. They would not yet have achieved “parity” 
with the West, but they might have reached the stage of 
“saturation’’—i.e., 


“the point where, although one Power is stronger than the 
other, perhaps much stronger, both are capable of inflicting crip- 
pling or quasi-mortal injury on the other with what they have 
got.” 


That was the point, Sir Winston Churchill felt, at which the 
system later described as “‘mutual deterrence” might begin to 
operate: 


“It does not follow ... that the risk of war will then be greater. 
Indeed, it is arguable that it will be less, for both sides will then 
realize that global war would result in mutual annihilation.” 


A potential aggressor on either side might be deterred in 
future ‘‘by the knowledge that the other side has the certain 
power to inflict swift, inescapable and crushing retaliation.” 

Though there was doubtless a margin of possible error in 
Sir Winston’s timetable, in other respects it seemed to many 
observers during the winter of 1955-56 that matters were 
turning out much as he had foreseen. Clearly, the Soviet 
Union had not yet achieved nuclear parity, and the United 
States was showing the clearest determination to remain per- 
manently ahead in terms of the size and character of its 
nuclear stockpile. On the other hand, there was no doubt 
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that the Russians were rapidly expanding and diversifying 
their own nuclear armory and were also gaining significantly 
in the race for an advanced delivery system using long-range 
aircraft and, eventually, guided or ballistic missiles. The grow- 
ing Soviet air-atomic capability had for some time exerted 
a definite influence on the calculation of European states- 
men; and there was plenty of evidence that it was now influ- 
encing American views as well. In the words of Donald A. 
Quarles, U.S. Secretary of the Air Force (February 25, 1956): 


“If we are to credit recent Communist statements as to their 
capabilities and intent, we must conclude that we are now pass- 
ing, or will before long pass, from a phase of unilateral deter- 
rence to a phase of mutual deterrence. That is, from a phase in 
which the Soviets have been deterred from an attack by our air- 
atomic retaliatory power to a phase in which each side would be 
deterred by the retaliatory power of the other.” 


The significant point about this reasoning was that, if cor- 
rect, it reflected not only a relative increase in the power of 
the Soviet Union but also a novel limitation on the freedom 
of action of the United States. At no time, of course, had the 
American people and government shown any serious inten- 
tion of taking the military initiative and waging “preventive 
war” on the Soviet Union. Against such a course there had 
been moral deterrents more powerful than any military con- 
siderations. On the other hand, Washington had been in the 
habit of regarding its air-atomic superiority as the principal 
guarantee of restrained behavior on the part of the adversary. 
The U.S.S.R., it was argued, was “‘deterred” from committing 
major aggression by the certainty that any major breach of 
the peace would invite overwhelming retaliation with Ameri- 
can atomic bombs. Sir Winston Churchill and many others 
had shared this opinion. “Deterrence” in this sense, however, 
had been regarded essentially as a one-way proposition rather 
than a “mutual” one. Under a situation of “mutual” deter- 
rence such as was now developing, American air-atomic power 
would doubtless continue to exercise a restraining effect on 
the Russians; what was new was that Russian air-atomic 
power would also, and for the first time, be exercising a recip- 
rocally restraining influence on the United States. 
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It was this aspect of the new situation that the Soviet lead- 
ers chose to emphasize in their own public comments. “It is 
incorrect,” Mr. Bulganin stated in characteristically tenden- 
tious language (December 31, 1955), 


“to assert that inasmuch as both the East and the West are in 
possession of the hydrogen weapon the possibility of thermonu- 
clear war is automatically excluded. ... 

“Of course the fact that under present conditions atomic and 
hydrogen weapons cannot be applied with impunity does exert a 
certain restraining influence on those circles that would like to 


unleash war in which weapons of mass annihilation would be 
used.” 


Anastas I. Mikoyan, a First Deputy Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
used even more explicit language in an important address 
to the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist party in 
Moscow (February 16, 1956).2 There were, he said, 


“big imperialist monopolies, such as those in the U.S.A., . . . for 
which the war entailed no sacrifices but was rather a source of 
super-profits; they are not averse to plotting a war, although the 
American people are against war. They are restrained not only 
by public opinion, not only by the great military strength of the 
countries of socialism, but by another new and important factor 
—the possession of atomic and hydrogen bombs not only by the 
Americans but by the Soviet Union, as well as the means of de- 


livering these bombs to any point on the globe by aircraft or 
rockets.” 


Coupled with this statement was a reaffirmation of the famil- 
iar Soviet view that hydrogen or atomic war, though it could 
result in vast devastation, could not lead to the destruction 
of mankind or of human civilization but merely to that of 
“that obsolete and pernicious system, capitalism in its im- 
perialist stage.” 

It is doubtful that the Soviet leaders were really as con- 
vinced of the Soviet Union’s military prowess (or of American 
aggressiveness) as these utterances might suggest. At any rate, 


2 Excerpts from the proceedings of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union are quoted from the authoritative translations of 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, as reprinted in Leo Gruliow, ed., 
Current Soviet Policies—II: The Twentieth Communist Party Congress and 
its Aftermath (New York, Praeger, 1957). 
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they showed no inclination to test their theories by precipi- 
tating a clash with the world’s principal nuclear power. On 
the contrary, their current activities seemed to reflect the 
realization that nuclear war would prove at least as damaging 
to their interests as to those of the West. This calculation pre- 
sumably played a part in what was possibly the most signifi- 
cant development of the Soviet party Congress—a far-reaching 
restatement of Marxist-Leninist dogma involving the virtual 
elimination of war as a necessary element in the Communist 
program of world revolution. (See Chapter II.) “Communism 
does not need war,” Mr. Mikoyan declared; “. . . the ideas 
of communism will triumph without war!” The Communist 
leaders might still entertain a healthy respect for American 
military power. But they now declared that under the condi- 
tions presently obtaining it could not prevent them from 
achieving their aims. 

Thus, although the United States undoubtedly possessed 
more formidable nuclear striking power than ever before, it 
seemed evident from both Soviet and American statements 
that the over-all balance of strength in the world was shifting 
in a manner that benefited the Soviet Union relatively more 
than it benefited the United States and the other free nations. 
Henceforth the United States and its allies would always have 
to reckon with the fact that the Russians had their own 
nuclear stockpile, long-range air force, and missile prototypes 
and could inflict damage on the free world at least compar- 
able to any damage that might be inflicted on them. Under 
such circumstances the peoples and statesmen of the free 
world were bound to be even more hesitant than before 
about risking the possibility of an armed clash. But in neu- 
tralizing the nuclear superiority of the West, the Russians 
had retained and perhaps even increased their freedom of 
action in other fields. The ostensible renunciation of large- 
scale war by both sides gave them an ideal climate in which 
to promote their long-standing endeavors to separate the 
United States from its allies and bring about the removal of 
American military power from overseas territories. 
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2. NEW TRENDS IN THE “COLD WAR” 


A number of revolutionary consequences flowed from this 
situation and seemed likely to transform the character of the 
East-West struggle and perhaps of international relations 
generally. Few serious observers believed that ‘‘mutual deter- 
rence”’ by itself meant the elimination of all danger of war. 
Mr. Bulganin himself had warned that this was not the case, 
and Sir Anthony Eden reiterated the warning in an address 
to the U.S. Senate (February 2, 1956). Still less did a condi- 
tion of “mutual deterrence” eliminate the fundamental 
clash of interests between the two power groups. To many 
observers it seemed possible that if Soviet pressure against 
the free world continued unchecked under the umbrella of 
“nuclear stalemate,’ the West might presently find itself in 
a situation where it would feel obliged to resort to arms 
whatever the consequences. The alternative might be a lame 
surrender of vital interests under a mere threat of Soviet 
bombardment. Some feared the Russians would tend to use 
their nuclear capability as an instrument of “atomic black- 
mail” to extort concessions which the free nations would 
fear to deny them. 

At the moment, however, the Soviet leaders were taking 
care to avoid any behavior that could unduly alarm Western 
opinion. Ever since the death of Stalin they had been devot- 
ing their best efforts to promoting the ideas of ‘peaceful co- 
existence” and a “relaxation of international tensions,” a 
theme well suited to allay apprehension in the West and en- 
courage the relaxation or even the abandonment of Western 
defense precautions. By the winter of 1955-56 these efforts, 
abetted by the appearances of mutual good will that marked 
the “summit conference,” had resulted in a perceptible eas- 
ing of the international atmosphere and the virtual disappear- 
ance of the fear of imminent war which had been so oppres- 
sive in recent years. To many people, the vague notion of 
“mutual deterrence” came as fresh assurance that the danger 
of war was past and that large-scale defensive measures on 
the part of the free world were no longer necessary. Reluc- 
tance to support the Western collective defense program 
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tended to increase, not only among the “uncommitted” 
peoples of Asia and the East but also within the Western 
community itself. In all the Western nations there were rising 
pressures for a reduction of military budgets and for the dis- 
continuance or avoidance of unpopular measures like na- 
tional conscription. No one wanted war, it was argued, so 
why defer longer the satisfaction of those material and social 
needs which had so long been subordinated to the require- 
ments of military preparedness? 

To more sophisticated observers this line of reasoning ap- 
peared dangerous and highly suspect, the more so because it 
was being so unashamedly encouraged by Soviet propaganda. 
“Deterrence,” whether unilateral or mutual, would obviously 
be effective only so long as the Western deterrent force was 
kept in good shape. Although the Russians claimed to have 
been carrying out a reduction of 640,000 men in their active 
forces, they were nevertheless sparing no effort to maintain 
and increase their all-round fighting capacity; and their be- 
havior in other respects offered no real proof that they had 
renounced their expansionist aims. In the opinion of respon- 
sible Western authorities, the necessity for the West to main- 
tain its military strength had by no means disappeared, even 
if the new situation might be found to admit of some econo- 
mies in manpower and perhaps in funds. The question was 
rather, what kind of military strength would best assure the 
safety of the free world under the conditions that were now 
developing—or, more precisely, what kind of military strength 
would best assure the safety of the free world without sub- 
jecting it to unacceptable political or economic strains? In 
recent years the United States and its allies had placed grow- 
ing reliance on the deterrent effect of American air power 
and atomic weapons, as the form of defense that was adjudged 
both most efficacious and most economical. Would this em- 
phasis be equally appropriate now that “deterrence” was be- 
coming mutual? 

On this key issue there was less than complete agreement 
in authoritative U.S. and allied circles. One school of thought 
held that the official reliance on air-atomic power had been 
carried to excessive lengths and that emphasis should be 
placed on developing a more rounded defense and particu- 
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larly on the maintenance of strong conventional (as distin- 
guished from nuclear) forces. Even if both sides were mutu- 
ally deterred from resorting to all-out nuclear war, it was 
argued, there was still a danger of the outbreak of local or 
“brush-fire” conflicts which would have to be fought (if at 
all) mainly by foot soldiers equipped with modern weapons. 
This possibility was acknowledged, within limits, even by air- 
power enthusiasts. But authoritative U.S. quarters were not 
inclined to repeat the trying experience of the Korean war of 
1950-53, which had been fought to a conclusion without re- 
sort to nuclear arms or the full use of long-range air power. 
General Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air 
Force, declared on January 28, 1956 that although the possi- 
bility of a “nonnuclear peripheral action” might last a few 
years longer, we were “rapidly approaching the day when any 
conflict would be waged with nuclear weapons.” Air Force 
Secretary Quarles was even more positive. The approach of 
“mutual deterrence” made large-scale conflict unlikely for 
the present, he said (February 25); but if confronted with a 
“little” war, the United States must be under no inhibitions: 


“No would-be aggressor should ever again expect us to employ 
our air power and weapons as we did in Korea. It must be clear 
to any aggressor that he can expect to be opposed by such mod- 
ern quality weapons as are needed for the job in hand, the kind 
of weapons needed to make his aggression completely unprof- 
itable.” 


Such statements did not necessarily imply that the free 
world’s answer to a local aggression would be an all-out nuclear 
attack on Soviet or Chinese cities. Rather, in the words of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles (January 12, 1954), it 
would be a vigorous response “at places and with means” of 
the free world’s own choosing. Increasing stress had been laid 
in the past year or two on the potentialities of so-called “tac- 
tical” atomic weapons adapted to battlefield use, and on a 
flexible concept of “graduated deterrence” or “measured re- 
taliation’”’ whereby the response of the defending side would 
be directly adjusted to the nature and scale of the aggression 
it was called on to meet. “Our capacity to retaliate must be, 
and is, massive in order to deter all forms of aggression,” Mr. 
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Dulles had explained (December 8, 1955). “But if we have 
to use that capacity, such use would be selective and adapted 
to the occasion.” 

Outside of the United States, this concept had not proved 
much more popular than the original doctrine emphasizing 
“massive retaliation” which Mr. Dulles had enunciated in an 
address of January 12, 1954. Recent military maneuvers in 
the United States and Europe, based on an assumed use of 
tactical atomic weapons, had suggested that the danger to 
civilian life and property resulting from their employment 
might approach that to be expected from full-scale nuclear 
bombardment. Furthermore, there was a real doubt as to 
whether a future conflict between two such air-atomic giants 
as the United States and the U.S.S.R. could be arbitrarily 
limited in scale for any length of time. So far as the crucial 
European theater was concerned, Western military chiefs had 
repeatedly made clear that plans for the defense of Western 
Europe rested on the assumption that the efforts of local forces 
equipped with nuclear weapons would have to be supple- 
mented by long-range nuclear bombardment of Soviet tar- 
gets. Field Marshal Montgomery, the outspoken Deputy 
Supreme Commander of the NATO forces in Europe, had 
warned as far back as October 1954 that “we have reached 
the point of no return as regards the use of atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons in a hot war.” Any international agree- 
ment barring the use of atomic and thermonuclear weapons, 
NATO authorities repeatedly made clear, would have serious 
disadvantages from the point of view of the defense of West- 
ern Europe. 

To judge by the address which Soviet Defense Minister 
Georgi K. Zhukov delivered at the Twentieth Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow on February 18, 1956, Soviet au- 
thorities were now beginning to think along similar lines. A 
future war, according to the Soviet marshal’s flat statement, 
would be characterized by “the massive use of air forces, vari- 
ous rocket weapons and various means of mass destruction 
such as atomic, thermonuclear, chemical and bacteriological 
weapons.” Although he said that the advent of the most mod- 
ern weapons in no way diminished the “decisive” importance 
of the ground, naval, and air forces, Marshal Zhukov was 
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scornful of the idea (attributed to “American monopolists”) 
that atomic weapons could be used in Europe for ‘“‘tactical’’ 
purposes but kept away from American industrial centers. 


“It is already impossible to fight and avoid retaliatory blows. If 
you want to deliver atomic blows to your adversary, be prepared 
to receive the same and perhaps even stronger blows from him.” 


The Soviet party and government, Marshal Zhukov added, 
were giving particular attention to the development of air 
power as “the most important means of ensuring the security 
of our homeland.” 

‘ The approach of “mutual deterrence’’ thus found both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. advertising their fundamental 
reliance on the very weapons which theoretically had been 
rendered obsolete by the fact that both sides now possessed 
them in quantity. The atomic arms race had not been halted; 
on the contrary, it was going forward more vigorously than 
before, with each side striving not only to build up and diver- 
sify its supply of nuclear weapons but also to develop more 
effective means of delivering them on the appointed targets. 
Through the winter and spring of 1956, public attention in 
the United States was increasingly focused on the relative 
strength of the two powers in the field of long-range bombers 
and guided and ballistic missiles as well as general scientific 
and engineering skills. Disconcertingly, available informa- 
tion suggested that in none of these fields was the lead of the 
United States by any means assured. Equally disturbing to 
some American observers was the relative backwardness of 
the United States in the field of civil and continental defense, 
on which Marshal Zhukov had laid considerable stress as an 
essential element in Soviet armed strength. 

The trend of the world military situation raised perplex- 
ing questions not only about American military policy in the 
narrower sense but also about that broad combination of 
military and diplomatic effort by many nations which had cre- 
ated the alliance system of the free world. Apart from its over- 
all commitment to the United Nations, the United States alone 
now had mutual security arrangements with 42 separate 
governments. But just what purpose would be served by in- 
strumentalities like NATO, the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
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ganization (SEATO), and the Baghdad Pact for the defense 
of the Middle East in a world whose future apparently 
hinged either on the benevolence of the new Soviet leaders 
(which was, to say the least, highly questionable) or on the 
interplay of the long-range deterrent-retaliatory forces of the 
two principal powers? Not surprisingly, there were some who 
claimed that local and regional defense organizations were 
becoming obsolete and no longer merited the attention and 
support they had received in the past. Others felt that they 
had begun to outlive their military function and should 
be reoriented to serve primarily as instruments of polit- 
ical and economic cooperation. Though Western statesmen 
continued to insist on the defensive importance of existing 
collective security arrangements, they found it increasingly 
difficult to convince a public that was bemused by the Soviet 
“peace” campaign, frightened by the atomic arms race, and 
agitated by suspicions that even the testing of atomic weapons 
was imperceptibly poisoning the atmosphere and possibly 
exercising an unhealthy influence on the human organism. 
War, if it did come, would plainly be catastrophic. The natu- 
ral inclination was to discountenance any activity that had a 
warlike appearance. 

The advent of “mutual deterrence” also exercised a signifi- 
cant though elusive influence on the search for means of lim- 
iting world armaments through international agreement. Ne- 
gotiations to this end among the great powers, laboriously 
pursued within the United Nations even in the darkest years 
of the “cold war,” had always had a somewhat unreal char- 
acter in view of the manifest reluctance of either power 
group to disarm significantly while the moral and political 
differences between them remained so deep. The most recent 
developments in the world situation—the growth of the So- 
viet deterrent-retaliatory capability, and the reopening of 
East-West diplomatic communication as a by-product of the 
“summit conference’”—had plunged the disarmament issue 
into greater confusion than ever. All of the major powers 
were now exerting themselves to put forward new disarma- 
ment plans more closely adapted to current realities, and cal- 
culated to appeal to world opinion even if they remained un- 
acceptable to the opposite camp. But neither the United 
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States nor the Soviet Union—the twin pillars of “mutual de- 
terrence’”—appeared willing as yet to accept serious limita- 
tions on its air-atomic arm under any conditions acceptable 
to the other. In so far as peace depended on some kind of bal- 
ance between the two nuclear “‘colossi,” it thus continued to 
depend fundamentally upon what Sir Winston Churchill had 
once called a “balance of terror’—not upon any balance of 
mutually agreed and safeguarded limitations such as all the 
powers claimed to be seeking. 

But it was in the political and economic arena that the most 
significant effects of the new military balance were already 
manifesting themselves. If the approach of “nuclear stale- 
mate” and the partial normalization of East-West diplomatic 
contacts had failed to remove the fundamental East-West an- 
tagonism, it had effected a far-reaching transposition of that 
conflict from the military to the political and economic fields. 
Some East-West competition in these areas there had always 
been; Soviet Communism and Western democracy were uni- 
versal creeds which from the first had sought to assert them- 
selves and gain adherents in every part of the world and at 
every level of human existence. But it was only as Washing- 
ton and Moscow began to acknowledge more openly the self- 
defeating character of modern war that the idea of full-scale 
nonmilitary competition between them emerged fully into 
the foreground. The Soviet leaders openly hailed the advent 
of a period of “competitive coexistence” in which both sys- 
tems would be free to demonstrate their worth—and in which, 
they boasted, the “socialist” and “democratic” (i.e., Commu- 
nist) system would be sure to win out. President Eisenhower, 
with equal confidence, had repeatedly pointed out that the 
new conditions gave the free world 


“. .. a better chance than before to use its brains, its intelligence, 
its understanding and, indeed, its wealth, to build up a structure 
that will really be impervious to the Communist assault .. .” 
(August 11, 1954). 


Somewhat disconcertingly for the West, however, Stalin’s 
successors in the Kremlin had initially shown much more 
aptitude at this game than had their democratic opponents. 
Having brought about a “nuclear stalemate” and a “relaxa- 
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tion of tensions” which made a Western military attack more 
unlikely than ever, they had initiated a world-wide diplo- 
matic and psychological campaign of unprecedented scope 
and effectiveness. In the course of 1955, world opinion had 
been reassured by such bold moves as the signature of an 
Austrian State Treaty, a partial reconciliation with Titoist 
Yugoslavia, participation in the “summit” conference, and 
the announcement of a planned reduction of 640,000 in the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces. Even more startling had 
been the beginning of a full-scale campaign of penetration in 
Asia and the Middle East, highlighted by an arrangement to 
supply armaments to Egypt and by the sensational statements 
and promises of Bulganin and Khrushchev on their visit to 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan. Such operations were pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the West because they not only seemed 
to be winning friends for the U.S.S.R. but involved open 
encouragement of the opposition to Western policies which 
was already sufficiently prevalent in most parts of non-Com- 
munist Asia. 

Despite some authoritative suggestions to the contrary, it 
seemed to many observers by the end of 1955 that the Com- 
munist states were definitely winning the first round in the 
battle of “competitive coexistence.” As 1956 got under way, 
there were numerous signs that with the assistance of the peo- 
ples of Asia and the East, they expected to win the second 
and subsequent rounds as well. Foreign Minister V. M. Mol- 
otov, in a speech to the Soviet party congress (February 19), 
pointed out that the present international situation was one 
“about which we could only have dreamed ten or 15, years 
ago.”” Not only had the isolation of the Soviet Union been 
brought to an end through the formation of “a powerful 
bulwark of peace—the socialist camp of European and Asian 
countries.” The cause of “peace’”’ was now being defended (in 
other words, Western policy and interests were being opposed) 
by “many other states—particularly among those which only 
yesterday were fully dependent on imperialism” but which 
were now openly opposing the “‘plans of aggression’”’—in other 
words, obstructing the development of the Western collective 
security system. 

That the position of the Western powers was weakening in 
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some important respects was hardly to be denied. Of the key 
members of the Western coalition, all but the United States 
itself were beset by difficulties of one kind or another that 
threatened to impair their ability to discharge the obligations 
they had undertaken. The German Federal Republic, 
pledged to contribute 500,000 men for the collective defense 
of Western Europe, was going through a difficult period of 
reappraisal marked by continuing opposition to rearmament, 
intense preoccupation with overcoming the division of Ger- 
many between East and West, and growing doubts about the 
wisdom of political attachment to the Western camp. France 
was tied down by a large-scale revolt in Algeria which had 
already necessitated the withdrawal of most of its NATO 
contingents from the European Continent; and its internal 
weaknesses were again placed on exhibition in connection 
with the parliamentary elections of January 2, 1956, which 
brought new gains for the extremists of Left and Right and 
further increased the difficulty of conducting government on 
moderate lines. Great Britain’s position in the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East was being steadily undermined by the 
growth of local nationalisms, which were compelling its with- 
drawal from the Suez Canal zone in Egypt and had frustrated 
its endeavors to suppress a movement for union with Greece 
among the Greek-speaking majority of the inhabitants of 
Cyprus. 

The Cyprus situation, which had begun to impair NATO 
solidarity from a novel direction by setting Greece against 
Great Britain and Turkey against Greece, was typical in 
some degree of a process of erosion that was beginning to 
affect allied positions all over the world. A number of other 
military strong points which the Western powers deemed es- 
sential to their global security system were likewise threat- 
ened with attack in the name of local nationalism. Some of 
them, like the British naval and air bases in Ceylon, were of 
only indirect concern to the United States; others affected 
the United States and the exploitation of its deterrent-retalia- 
tory potential in a direct and vital manner. In Morocco, the 
United States with the consent of France had just completed 
a chain of air bases as part of its world-wide network of 
medium-range bomber positions; now, however, France was 
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being constrained to give Morocco its independence, and the 
status of the bases would not be secure unless and until suit- 
able arrangements were made with the new Moroccan 
authorities. In Okinawa, the hub of the American military 
and communications system in the Far East, there was grow- 
ing local opposition to American control and increasing senti- 
ment for a return to Japanese rule. In Japan itself, U.S. mil- 
itary forces faced rising public resistance to certain arrange- 
ments considered essential from a defense point of view, as 
well as disheartening delays in the expansion of Japan’s own 
self-defense force. The availability of the key North Atlantic 
air base at Keflavik in Iceland was also becoming question- 
able in light of the agitation being carried on by Icelandic 
Communist and nationalist groups. 

Not everything was dark in the Western military-political 
picture. Cooperation between the United States and Portugal 
seemed especially good in comparison with the situation in 
Iceland. Spain, though not a member of NATO, had per- 
mitted the United States to undertake the construction of an 
important network of air and naval bases which would be 
completed in another two or three years. The forces respon- 
sible for the defense of Western Europe, though they still 
lacked the stiffening of German contingents, were being 
strengthened through the arrival of more modern weapons 
and the progressive expansion of the “infrastructure”’ of air- 
fields and other ground installations. Economic conditions in 
Western Europe were generally good, if somewhat precarious. 
The movement toward Western European political consoli- 
dation, grievously set back a year or two earlier by the failure 
of plans to establish a European Defense Community, had 
picked up again on the basis of projects for collective de- 
velopment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The old 
Franco-German quarrel over the Saar territory seemed to be 
approaching a settlement involving the Saar’s incorporation 
into Federal Germany. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer re- 
mained a stanch supporter of Western policy, even if his abil- 
ity to carry his nation with him was becoming increasingly 
questionable. But these positive trends were partially offset 
by the bewilderment of Western opinion about the signifi- 
cance of the new phase of the “cold war.” Despite the warn- 
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ings of the West’s accredited leaders, there was a widespread 
tendency to take an uncritically optimistic view of Soviet in- 
tentions. Statements by leaders of the new left-of-center 
French Government headed by Guy Mollet suggested to some 
observers that similar tendencies were even beginning to 
assert themselves on the governmental level. 

A revealing indication of the new world climate was the 
changing position of Communist Yugoslavia under President 
Josip Broz Tito. Through the later years of the Stalin era, 
Marshal Tito had been among the sharpest critics of Soviet 
policy, and for a time his country had even seemed ripe for 
inclusion in the Western defense system. Now, however, 
Stalin had died; Bulganin and Khrushchev had gone person- 
ally to Belgrade in search of reconciliation; President ‘Tito, 
while still insisting on his country’s absolute independence, 
had not only consented to bury old quarrels but had become 
one of the most outspoken critics of the Western policy of 
“military blocs.” Yugoslavia’s general orientation now 
seemed roughly comparable to that of countries like India 
and Egypt, which professed to see no essential difference be- 
tween the rival power groups and held fast to an “uncom- 
mitted” or neutral position in which they could look for ad- 
vantages from both sides while focusing their energies on the 
struggle against Western “colonialism.” The accession of 
Tito’s Yugoslavia added to the strength and influence of this 
position, which the U.S.S.R. and Communist China were 
sedulously encouraging for reasons of their own. 


3. OUTLINES OF AMERICAN POLICY 


What was to be the policy of the West, and more partic- 
ularly of the United States, in face of the novel challenge 
presented by Soviet tactics and by the growing vehemence of 
the neutralist and “anticolonial” movement? Much depended 
on just how seriously the various elements in the situation 
were evaluated; and on the matter of evaluation there was 
little semblance of agreement in the Western world or even 
among American authorities. As the opening of the U.S. pres- 
idential campaign drew near, political utterances having to 
do with foreign policy would inevitably be influenced by cal- 
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culations of their effect on the electorate. Republicans, as 
representatives of the party in power, would naturally take 
a brighter view than spokesmen of the opposition party. 
Anticipations of the forthcoming election were already be- 
ginning to color the American evaluation of the world scene 
as 1956 began. All that was generally agreed upon was that 
there had been a basic change in the world situation. 
Whether the change was to the advantage or the disadvantage 
of the United States and its partners was a matter of wide- 
spread and often bitter dispute. 

One of the soberest (and least partisan) appraisals of the 
new trend and its implications was made public by Secretary 
of State Dulles on January 11, 1956 in the form of a state- 
ment drafted by the U.S. delegation to the recent session of 
the United Nations General Assembly.® Its theme was the 
increasing importance of economic and social questions on 
the international scene, and the urgent necessity for the 
United States to counter Soviet efforts in this field: 


“The present period in history may one day be recognized as a 
major turning point in the struggle between Communism and 


freedom. It appears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, in which 
economic and social problems have moved to the forefront. 

“Members of the United States Delegation during this General 
Assembly session have observed the effectiveness of Soviet tactics 
under these new conditions. This can be seen both in the way the 
Soviet delegates work in various United Nations meetings, and 
also in the voting that occurs in many committees. As we ob- 
served maneuvers, we were conscious that the Soviet Union, else- 
where in the world, was using economic and social collaboration 
as a means for jumping military as well as political barriers. Ex- 
amples of this can be found in India, Egypt, and Burma. 

“We believe that the United States must counter these Soviet 
efforts. We can succeed, not by outbidding Communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making newly independent and 
newly articulate peoples feel that they can best satisfy their wants 
by becoming and remaining part of the community of free 
nations. ... 

“We are in a contest in the field of economic development of 
underdeveloped countries which is bitterly competitive. Defeat in 
this contest could be as disastrous as defeat in an armaments race. 


3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 10. 
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“We could lose this economic contest unless the country as a 
whole wakes up to all its implications.” 


Although Mr. Dulles indicated that “generally speaking”’ 
he and the President agreed with this statement, the Secre- 
tary himself ordinarily viewed the situation less grimly. “We 
need not become panicky because Soviet communism dis- 
ports itself in this new garb,” he had said in an important 
address of December 8, 1955. ““We need not assume. . . that 
the leaders in the Asian countries are unaware of danger 
and easily duped by false promises.” Mr. Dulles’ own view, 
as set forth on numerous occasions, was that the shift in So- 
viet tactics proved the correctness of past Western policies 
and demonstrated the necessity for persevering in the develop- 
ment of a collective security system backed by “the deterrent 
of retaliatory power.” Such efforts, he often emphasized, were 
“an indispensable price of peace.” In addition, he insisted, 
the pressure of world opinion on the Soviet Government 
must be maintained in the interests of eventually curing such 
injustices as the division of Germany and the subjection of 
the “captive peoples” in Eastern Europe. Though Mr. Dulles 
had added in his December speech that we must also continue 
to provide “the kind of help which matured industrial econ- 
omies have historically provided for less developed econ- 
omies,”’ his thinking still seemed focused for the most part on 
the direct confrontation of East and West as it had existed 
through the first postwar decade. That the Soviets were now 
resorting to “‘leapfrog” or ‘‘end run” tactics in Asia and the 
East, he implied, was a cause for satisfaction rather than 
anxiety. 

A striking, if unofficial, reflection of these views appeared 
in an article released by Life magazine early in January 
under the title, ‘How Dulles Averted War.” ¢ On the basis of 
interviews with the Secretary of State, though without his 
detailed clearance, it reviewed the accomplishments of his 


personal diplomacy during the past three years and appraised 
the results in these terms: 


“So effectively has Dulles now plugged the holes that freedom’s 
defense line has now been linked up from Italy to Japan. Except 


4 James Shepley, “How Dulles Averted War,” Life, v. 40 (January 16, 1956), 
pp. 70-80. 
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for Egypt, India, Afghanistan, Burma, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Finland, which prefer varying forms of neutrality in the struggle 
between freedom and Soviet tyranny, all of the major segments 
of the non-Communist world are linked in mutually supporting 
alliances. The problems of Iran, the Suez, Trieste and Austria are 
behind us. Guatemala has a non-Communist government. And, 


most important, West Germany is rearming as a member of 
NATO.” 


How differently the same facts could be interpreted was 
suggested by an address of Democratic leader Adlai E. Steven- 
son a few weeks later (February 14): 


“Instead of resting complacently on last summer’s rosy summit, 
the spirit of Geneva . . . has suddenly given way to the realiza- 
tion that our situation is more perilous than ever. France is para- 
lyzed and sorely pressed; Germany dismembered and restless; the 
guns are rumbling again in the Formosa Straits; nationalism is 
ready through awakening Islam; Soviet arms and influence are 
creeping into the Middle East. . . . the uncommitted third of man- 
kind is listening to what we say and watching what we do unhap- 
pily. . .. Meanwhile, the cold war has entered a new phase. The 
Communists are on the move again, with aid, trade, arms, good- 
will missions, technical missions, student exchanges, athletes and 
neutrality propaganda . . . Our Government is unprepared for 
this new Communist offensive, which has been in the making 
since Korea and the death of Stalin.” 


Some of Mr. Stevenson’s most biting criticism in this and 
other speeches was inspired by certain further passages in the 
magazine article just quoted, which had laid particular stress 
on the way in which Mr. Dulles’ practice of “deterrence” 
assertedly had “not only prevented the ‘big’ hydrogen war 
but the little wars as well.” One paragraph which was pro- 
ductive of much later controversy read as follows: 


“Always, of course, there has been and continues to be risk. 
Says Dulles, “You have to take chances for peace, just as you must 
take chances in war. Of course we were brought to the verge of 
war. The ability to get to the verge without getting into the war 
is the necessary art. If you cannot master it, you inevitably get 
into war. If you try to run away from it, if you are scared to go to 
the brink, you are lost. We’ve had to look it square in the face— 
on the question of enlarging the Korean war, on the question of 
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getting into the Indochina war, on the question of Formosa. We 
walked to the brink and we looked it in the face. We took strong 
action.’ ”’ 


Whatever the realistic merit of these contentions, they gave 
rise to considerable adverse comment throughout the world 
and in some quarters were held to cast doubt on the sincerity 
of this country’s peaceful professions. To some extent they 
thus diminished the impact of the more formal exposition of 
American world policy contained in the President’s annual 
State of the Union message,® sent to Congress on January 5 
and replete as always with assurances of America’s funda- 
mental will to peace. Taking note of the shift in Soviet tac- 
tics, the President conceded that they posed “‘a dangerous... . 
threat” and intimated that “our policy must be dynamic as 
well as flexible, designed primarily to forward the achieve- 
ment of our own objectives rather than to meet each shift 
and change on the Communist front.” In addition to main- 
taining ‘‘an effective system of collective security’ and perse- 
vering in the search for “a general reduction of armaments 
under effective inspection and control,” the President gave 
assurance that we intended to keep Communist injustices 
“in the forefront of human consciousness and seek to maintain 
the pressure of world opinion to right these vast wrongs in 
the interest both of justice and secure peace.” As in the past, 
we intended to promote the peaceful development of atomic 
energy, ‘‘sustain and fortify our mutual security program,” 
“maintain the present momentum toward general economic 
progress and vitality of the free world,” and provide due 
encouragement and assistance in meeting the special prob- 
lems of Asia, Europe, the Near East, and Latin America. 

The tone of the presidential message suggested that these 
efforts were not expected to require any radical readjust- 
ments of existing policy. That they were also not expected to 
impose any abnormal strain on the national pocketbook was 
apparent from the President’s further disclosure that he ex- 
pected the budget for the fiscal year 1956 to be in balance 
and intended to propose another balanced budget for fiscal 
1957. This meant that the extraordinary expenditures occa- 
sioned by the Korean war and related developments were 
5 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 1. 
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now at an end, and that the existing situation was not held 
to warrant major increases in the outlay for either “national 
security” or international purposes. ‘““We have the best se- 
curity posture we have ever had during years of peace,” the 
President commented in a televised summary of his message. 
As for the mutual security program of military and economic 
aid to friendly nations, the current rate of expenditure of 
slightly over $4 billion a year was apparently to be neither 
increased nor reduced in any major degree. One significant 
innovation was suggested in the field of economic assistance: 
in order to give our friends assurance of continuity in plan- 
ning economic development projects and programs over a 
period of years, the President said he intended to ask “limited 
authority to make longer term commitments” to be ful- 
filled from future appropriations. 

Some months would necessarily elapse before the congres- 
sional response to these and lesser recommendations could be 
accurately gauged. (See Chapter VI.) Meanwhile the appear- 
ance on January 16 of the President’s Budget message for 
fiscal 1957,° explaining in greater detail those items that in- 
volved new appropriations or expenditure, confirmed the 
impression that American world policy over the next eight- 
een months was expected to continue substantially along es- 
tablished lines. ‘““We must never permit ourselves to be 
panicked by temporary crises or beguiled by a campaign of 
smiles without deeds,” said the President. While steadfastly 
seeking “‘all possible ways of further progress toward our goal 
of peace,” we would in the coming months be “‘steadily 
strengthening the defense of the United States and its allies, 
so that the free world will remain strong enough to deter 
possible aggressors or to retaliate immediately and effectively 
if attacked.” A total of $42.4 billion, or almost two-thirds of 
the Government’s total contemplated expenditure of $65.9 
billion, was to be allocated to these purposes in the fiscal year 
1957. Although no further reduction was contemplated in 
the strength of the U.S. forces under arms, which would 
average slightly over 2.8 million officers and men during the 
fiscal year, major emphasis would continue to be placed on 


6New York Times, January 17, 1956; excerpts in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 2. 
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“air-atomic power, guided missiles, research and develop- 
ment, continental defense, and the re-equipping of our forces 
with new types of weapons.” Outlays for conventional weap- 
ons and stockpiling would be decreased. For “international 
affairs and finance” (including economic and technical de- 
velopment, foreign information and exchange, and the con- 
duct of foreign affairs) the President envisaged a total outlay 
of $2.1 billion. “Our future prosperity, perhaps our very sur- 
vival,” he noted, “will be linked with the strength of our 
allies and in the development of good will rather than fear 
and distrust among the nations.” 

These authoritative pronouncements gave only incidental 
and fleeting attention to the problem posed by growing So- 
viet inroads in Asia and among the economically underde- 
veloped countries generally. There was a group in and 
around the U.S. Government which had felt that an adequate 
answer to current Soviet efforts, with their heavy emphasis on 
offers of economic aid “without strings,” would involve far 
more than the $1.8 billion allocated to “economic develop- 
ment” in the new budget, even if accompanied by assurances 
of continuity and by various indirect measures which the 
President had recommended to encourage private investment 
abroad. Another group of prominent public servants (infor- 
mally known as the “4-H Club” because of a coincidence of 
initial letters) was more skeptical, both about the ability of 
the U.S.S.R. to fulfill the commitments it was making and 
about the ability of the underdeveloped countries to absorb 
large amounts of additional aid. As always, administration 
policy as embodied in the presidential messages reflected a 
synthesis of these divergent viewpoints. It would be up to 
Congress, when it came to consider the Mutual Security leg- 
islation for the coming fiscal year, to determine whether ex- 
isting circumstances called for an increase or a reduction in 
the administration figures. (See Chapter VI.) 

Economic aid, in any case, was only a part of the problem 
presented by Soviet penetration in non-European lands. Of 
more immediate importance were the emotional manifesta- 
tions associated with the “independence movement” in Asia 
and Africa, with its sharply defined neutralistic and anti- 
Western overtures. This was the issue about which men were 
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even now fighting and killing each other in several parts of 
the world, and which the Soviet leaders were using every con- 
venient opportunity to exacerbate. Yet it was an issue about 
which American statesmen had had comparatively little of a 
specific nature to say at any time, and which had gone vir- 
tually untouched in the President’s major messages. The 
reasons for this omission were not difficult to guess. With its 
interests and sympathies divided between its “colonial” allies 
and the newly independent or still struggling peoples of the 
non-European world, the United States could take no clear- 
cut position without doing violence to its own sentiments 
and those of at least some of the parties at interest. In the 
past, its best efforts had been devoted to quietly urging all 
parties to be reasonable and come to terms. But by this win- 
ter of 1955-56, the ferment in the colonial world seemed to 
be reaching a point at which such methods might no longer 
stave off catastrophe. 

An important statement bearing on these matters was 
issued on February 1 on the conclusion of a visit to Washing- 
ton by the British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, and 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd. Like Sir Winston Churchill 
before him, Sir Anthony attached great importance to close 
relations with the United States and had looked forward to 
this visit as an opportunity for frank discussion of a number 
of outstanding Anglo-American issues, notably those con- 
nected with Soviet penetration of the Middle East. As often 
happened in Anglo-American conferences, however, the two 
governments were found to be more nearly united on funda- 
mental aims than on practical issues of policy. The lack of 
full agreement was partially masked by the issuance of a joint 
declaration by the President and Prime Minister—a state- 
ment of broad principles labeled ““The Declaration of Wash- 
ington” which was evidently intended to rank with such 
earlier Anglo-American pronouncements as the Atlantic Char- 
ter of 1941. 

The obvious aim of this document*™ was to restore the 
somewhat shaken credit of the Western alliance, particularly 
in neutralist and anticolonial circles, by contrasting the pur- 
poses and methods of the Western government with those of 


7 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 30. 
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the Communists. A warning against Soviet duplicity was pre- 
faced by a reminder that the United States and Great Britain 
“uphold the basic right of peoples to governments of their 
own choice,” and accordingly 


“have, with other friends, dedicated ourselves to the goal of self- 
government and independence of all countries whose people de- 
sire and are capable of sustaining an independent existence” 


—a carefully circumscribed assertion which avoided any com- 
mitment to indiscriminate emancipation of colonial peoples. 
Conceding that political independence must be accompanied 
by ‘economic sustenance and growth,” the two leaders went 
on to enumerate various ways in which their countries were 
supporting economic progress and higher living standards in 
the less developed countries. In answer to criticism of West- 
ern-sponsored collective security arrangements, they reaf- 
firmed the defensive purpose of these “‘voluntary associa- 
tions” and their own devotion to peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, “universal and effectively controlled disarmament,” 
and the freeing of mankind from “‘the pall of fear and inse- 
curity which now obscures what can and should be a glorious 
future.” 

It was doubtful whether these verbal generalities would 
make any great impression on Asians whose opinions on Brit- 
ish and American policy were formed by exaggerated reports 
concerning the suppression of the Mau Mau revolt in Kenya, 
the struggle with guerrilla “terrorism” in Cyprus, and the 
difficulties of racial desegregation in the United States. Arab 
opinion, antagonized by what was construed as a continuing 
Anglo-American partiality for Israel, might consider Soviet 
support worth having despite the well-meant warnings of the 
Anglo-American leaders. Even in the Western world, the 
Declaration of Washington was forgotten almost as soon as 
it was issued. Yet it did offer a valuable reaffirmation of truths 
that were sometimes overlooked amid the hustle of day-to- 
day politics—and which, in the case of the United Kingdom, 
were to be even further obscured by the manner in which it 
reacted later in the year to Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. Whatever the practical deficiencies of their foreign 
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policy, it was true that the ultimate aim of both governments, 
in the words of the Washington declaration, was to 


“help ourselves and others to peace, freedom and social progress, 
maintaining human rights where they are already secure, defend- 
ing them when they are in peril and peacefully restoring them 
where they have temporarily been lost.” 


The difficulty lay in the disproportion between these ideal 
aims and the practical measures the two powers felt able and 
willing to take toward achieving them. Confronted with the 
tangled realities of international politics, the mutually an- 
tagonistic impulses of human beings in every part of the 
world, the limitations of their own power and public opinion, 
and the skillful maneuvers of an unscrupulous adversary, 
they sometimes seemed to be losing ground in one sector as 
rapidly as they could gain it in another. 

“We cannot doubt,” said President Eisenhower in an im- 
portant address a few weeks later (April 21),§ “that the cur- 
rent of world history flows toward freedom. In the long run 
dictatorship and despotism must give way. We can take cour- 
age from that sure knowledge.” But on the completion of his 
formal address, the President continued with some “‘off-the- 
cuff” remarks in which he frankly acknowledged the doubts 
about the current status of the struggle: 


“, .. We all have pretty clear ideas of what is going on. But one 
thing we do worry about is: Who is winning and who is losing? 

“Well, I don’t think anybody knows, because the situation dif- 
fers in every single corner of the globe. I have heard many peo- 
ple at home here say that we are losing the cold war every day. 
Others take exactly the opposite view, and these more hopeful 
ones can point to some facts rather than merely allegations about 


our prestige abroad, or how many friends do we have, and that 
sort of thing.” 


Like Secretary Dulles, the President appeared to feel that 
the change in Soviet policy was primarily attributable to past 
failures and disappointments in such places as Korea, Viet- 
nam, Iran, Egypt, Trieste, and Guatemala. “Now any time 
a policy is winning and the people are completely satisfied 
with it, you don’t change. ... You do it only when you think 
8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 3. 
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a great change is necessary.” At the same time, Mr. Eisen- 
hower seemed fully aware that serious new problems had 
been created for the United States and the free world: 


“The world changes, and in these days it changes rapidly. A 
policy that was good 6 months ago is not necessarily now of any 
validity. It is necessary that we find better, more effective ways of 
keeping ourselves in tune with the world’s needs and helping to 
educate the world to know that it itself—-each nation—must do 
the major part of the job. Any outsider can merely be helpful, 
can give moral and some little physical support—material sup- 
port.” 


In his thinking aloud about these problems, the President 
laid great stress on the necessity for better public compre- 
hension of the issues, both abroad and at home. People—‘‘167 
million Americans’—must be encouraged to “see the relation 
of one fact to another’; and the nation’s best intellectual 
resources must be brought to bear on the problems of gov- 
ernment: 


“. .. We must constantly keep ‘up to snuff’ because if we don’t 
we are bound to lose. We must be ahead of the problem. We 
must see its major parts. We must get its critical factors set up so 
that we understand them thoroughly in simple fashion, and then 
we must pursue a common course vigorously, persistently, and 
with readiness to make whatever sacrifices may be demanded.” 











CHAPTER TWO 
MOSCOW CHANGES GEARS 


ALTHOUGH THE emphasis of world politics in early 1956 was 
visibly shifting from the East-West confrontation to the in- 
creasingly vocal claims of humanity’s “uncommitted” seg- 
ment, the Soviet Union under Stalin’s successors still re- 
mained very much of a central factor in world political and 
power relations. The instability and discontent so prevalent 
in Asia and Africa were dangerous to the free world’s ulti- 
mate interests primarily because they were backed by this 
great military power whose intrinsic influence in world af- 
fairs was further magnified by the activities of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. But for the influence of the 
Soviet Union, the Western governments would have found it 
less difficult to cope with nationalist movements in dependent 
and formerly dependent areas. Even the national resurgence 
of China might have been kept within tolerable bounds. 
What made these problems so nearly insoluble was the per- 
sistent intermeddling of a power that was avowedly dedicated 
not to the gradual amelioration of world conditions but to 
the complete destruction of what it called the “imperialist 
system.” The mere existence of such a power served as a 
standing encouragement to discontented elements the world 
over, while its intervention invariably had the effect of 
marshalling existing discontent in the most effective and, to 
the West, most damaging forms. In their attempts to deal 
with this challenge to their own interests and to the basic con- 
cepts of order and legality, the Western powers had at times 
been severely inhibited by the realization that Soviet military 
power might be brought to bear directly against them if they 
allowed themselves to be thrown off balance. Why was it that 
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the West had been unable to win a clear-cut military victory 
over the Communist aggressors in Korea, or over the Viet- 
minh insurgents in Indochina? Primarily because the West- 
ern countries had been unwilling to use the full weight of 
their own military power lest by so doing they expose them- 
selves to attack by the U.S.S.R. 

If the Soviet Union by its mere presence on the interna- 
tional scene could exert an influence of this magnitude, an 
understanding of its aims and intentions was clearly of first 
importance to everyone concerned with world affairs. Amer- 
icans who heeded President Eisenhower's advice to “be ahead 
of the problem” and “see its major parts’ would naturally 
give high priority to the analysis of current Soviet behavior 
and its implications. Such analysis seemed especially urgent 
in the early part of 1956 because of the absence of any real 
consensus in the non-Communist world about the important 
changes that had been occurring in the Soviet Union since 
the death of Stalin almost three years earlier. In burying the 
old dictator in March 1953 the Soviet Government had added 
a potent weapon to its psychological armory—the weapon of 
uncertainty and mystification. Whereas in Stalin’s day the 
aggressively expansionist character of Soviet policy had been 
fairly evident to anyone who did not insist on being deluded 
by Communist propaganda, the conduct of his successors 
created the impression that they were quite unlikely to make 
war for the next few years at least. More than that, it raised a 
question as to whether or not the Soviet Government was 
still engaged at all in the relentless war against the founda- 
tions of democratic society which its founders had proclaimed 
a generation or two before. As a device for undermining the 
resolution and solidarity of the Western, non-Communist 
world, this doubt had proved almost as efficacious as the 
growing Soviet capability in the field of nuclear weapons. 

All observers of the Soviet scene could agree that the post- 
Stalin premiership of G. M. Malenkov (March 1953-Febru- 
ary 1955) had seen both a relaxation of the internal pressures 
operating on the Soviet population and a definite if super- 
ficial improvement in Soviet international behavior. Under 
the more recent leadership of Premier Bulganin and Commu- 
nist Secretary Khrushchev, the Soviet Government had made 
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undeniable concessions in the international field—notably 
in signing the State Treaty with Austria in 1955—and had 
engaged in an unprecedented show of good feeling toward 
Western countries as well as toward neutral or uncommitted 
states like Yugoslavia, India, and Burma. The motivations 
and implications of this behavior, however, were open to 
widely different evaluations. More optimistic observers be- 
lieved that with Stalin gone, his associates had emerged as 
normal, well-intentioned men who were doing their best to 
establish the Soviet Union as a respected member of interna- 
tional society. Pessimists held that although for one reason or 
another the Soviet rulers had modified their methods, their 
ultimate objective of world revolution and universal commu- 
nism remained unaltered. Mr. Khrushchev himself, they re- 
called, had declared that this aim would not be abandoned 
“until a shrimp learns to whistle.” 

Supporters of either view could point to a number of im- 
ponderables which presumably had influenced and would 
continue to influence the behavior and ultimate direction of 
the Soviet system—such factors as the desire of the Soviet peo- 
ple for peace, increased personal freedom, and more consum- 
ers’ goods; the increasing bureaucratization of Soviet society 
and the waning of revolutionary fervor; the necessity for a 
period of retrenchment and retooling in the Soviet economy 
and the armed forces; the influence of American retaliatory 
power and free world collective security systems as a deter- 
rent to aggression. A favorite subject of speculation in the 
West was the possibility that the process of liberalization of 
internal life in the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries might 
one day get out of hand, with each concession leading to fresh 
demands in an accelerating rhythm until the whole edifice of 
tyranny was swept away. 

Some doubts about the long-run trend of Soviet life and 
policy may even have existed within the U.S.S.R. itself. At 
any rate, the Soviet leaders found it appropriate to celebrate 
the winter of 1956 with a resounding restatement of those 
principles of Communist doctrine and action which were 
deemed especially applicable to the current period of Soviet 
and world history. The occasion was the Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the first such 
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general gathering of the party elite since October 1952. The 
dates were February 14-25, 1956; the place, the Hall of the 
Supreme Soviet in the Kremlin; the participants, the 1,355 
top representatives of Soviet Communism, including the 
members of the Soviet “collective leadership” and delegates 
from all parts of the Soviet Union as well as fifty-five foreign 
countries. —The theme, enunciated with a frankness that 
should have been disconcerting to those who had hoped that 
Communism was losing its revolutionary overtones, was the 
invincibility of the Communist cause and the certainty of the 
complete triumph of Communism throughout the world. 

No one who seriously examined the voluminous speeches 
and reports delivered on this occasion ! could entertain a rea- 
sonable doubt as to the persistence of Soviet ambitions or the 
self-confidence of the men who had attained supreme power 
in the Communist world. Had Khrushchev and his colleagues 
viewed the military might of the free world as a lasting im- 
pediment to the realization of their aims, they could hardly 
have spoken with such blatant self-assurance. The power on 
which they themselves professed to rely was of a quite dif- 
ferent nature. It was not primarily the power of the Soviet 
military establishment, important as that was admitted to be, 
but the power of the Communist idea. “There is no greater 
nonsense,” said Khrushchev in his general report on behalf 
of the party Central Committee (February 14), 


“than the allegation that people take the path of communism 
under compulsion, under external pressure. We are convinced 
that the ideas of communism will be victorious and that no ‘iron 
curtains’ or screens raised by the bourgeois reactionaries can halt 
their spread among more and more millions of people. . . . 

“Our cause is invincible. It is invincible because, together with 
the great Soviet people, hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
people in fraternal people’s China and in all the people’s democ- 
racies are carrying it forward. It is invincible because it enjoys 
the warm support and sympathy of the peoples and countries that 


1 Excerpts from the published proceedings of the congress are quoted from 
the authoritative translations of The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, as 
reprinted in Leo Gruliow, ed., Current Soviet Policies—II: The Twentieth 
Communist Party Congress and its Aftermath (New York, Praeger, 1957). For 
excerpts from Khrushchev’s report of February 14, see Documents on Amer- 
ican Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 39. 
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have freed themselves from national and colonial oppression. It 
is invincible because it is supported by the working peoples of 
the whole world.” 


Such claims were not new in Communist oratory, though 
perhaps never before put forward with quite the same air of 
certitude or with as much supporting detail. What was new 
in Khrushchev’s report and in the proceedings of the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress as a whole was a public readjustment in 
certain attitudes traditionally associated with the Communist 
movement which were apparently considered inappropriate 
to the situation now existing. This readjustment did not in- 
volve any relinquishment of the ultimate objective of Com- 
munist world conquest. On the contrary, it seemed aimed at 
forwarding that objective by dispensing with outmoded no- 
tions and taking the fullest advantage of the new opportun- 
ities which were now felt to be opening up. The most sensa- 
tional feature of this process, and the one for which the con- 
gress will be longest remembered, was Khrushchev’s all-out 
assault on the memory of the late Premier Stalin—an effort 
which, whatever its specific motivations, unquestionably 
tended to relieve the Soviet Union of an embarrassing legacy 
which had handicapped its conduct of international rela- 
tions. Of almost equal significance was a restatement of Soviet 
dogma regarding the role of war and violence in the proc- 
esses of world revolution—a restatement which seemed not 
only to take account of the new conditions of ‘nuclear stale- 
mate” but also to suggest that these conditions were con- 
sidered no bar to an eventual Communist triumph. 


1. UP KHRUSHCHEV, DOWN STALIN 


It is paradoxical that the attempt to destroy the Stalin 
legend for all time should have coincided with the emer- 
gence of Party Secretary Khrushchev into a position of indi- 
vidual prominence recalling that of the late dictator himself. 
Ostensibly Stalin’s record had to be discredited as a final 
blow to the “cult of personality” and a vindication of the 
principle of “collective leadership” which was supposedly 
guiding the destinies of the Soviet Union. No one, it was 
intimated, must ever again be allowed to attain the kind of 
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position Stalin had held—and abused, according to Khrush- 
chev, in a way that caused “untold harm” to the party and 
“tremendous damage’ to the international working-class 
movement. Yet the congress at which these grave allegations 
were made was no less certainly dominated by the personality 
of Khrushchev than the preceding congress in 1952 had been 
overshadowed by the personality of Stalin. On that occasion, 
no one but Malenkov had been permitted to share the lime- 
light with the aging dictator. Malenkov was now back in the 
shadows, and even Premier Bulganin was relegated to a dis- 
tinctly secondary role. It was Khrushchev who opened and 
closed the proceedings, delivered the seven-hour report of 
the party Central Committee on developments since the last 
congress, served as chairman of the resolutions committee, 
and again took the floor in secret session on February 24 and 
25 to deliver the famous indictment of Stalin, culminating in 
the assertion: ““We must abolish the cult of the individual de- 
cisively, once and for all.” 

If Khrushchev’s forwardness in these proceedings did not 
in itself prove that the party secretary had achieved top rank 
in the Soviet hierarchy, a glance at the composition of the 
leading party organs as approved by the congress strength- 
ened the impression that he and his junior associates were 
firmly in control of Communist party affairs and thus in a 
position of central influence in Soviet policy-making. True, 
the eleven-man party presidium remained heavily weighted 
with holdovers from the Stalin era, men whose prominence 
long antedated that of the current party secretary. Such vet- 
erans as Mikoyan, Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich, and K. Y. 
Voroshilov could presumably still claim a respectful hearing. 
But among the six “candidate members” of the presidium, 
Khrushchev supporters were as prominent as they were 
sparsely represented in the presidium itself. A similar pre- 
dominance of Khrushchev protégés could be noted in the 
party secretariat and in the 133-man Central Committee. 
The significance of these data in terms of fixing the locus of 
supreme authority in Soviet affairs was bound to remain a 
matter of some uncertainty. Western visitors to Moscow 
would find much to speculate upon in Khrushchev’s de- 
meanor toward his party and governmental colleagues, not to 
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mention the somewhat enigmatic role of the Soviet armed 
forces, of which Marshal Zhukov appeared to be the leading 
spokesman. But it was plain, at any rate, that “collective lead- 
ership” as currently practiced in the Soviet Union left room 
for a Khrushchev to occupy more than his share of the lime- 
light and perhaps of power and authority as well. Certainly 
no one ventured to differ publicly with the opinions he ad- 
vanced at various stages of the party solemnities. 

The demolition of the Stalin legend was not, of course, ex- 
clusively the work of Khrushchev or of the Twentieth Party 
Congress. In a sense, it had been in progress from the day 
of the late dictator’s funeral. Why it should now have been 
thought necessary to administer a coup de grace was one of 
the intriguing and significant questions on which the outside 
world possessed a minimum of clues. Some thought that 
Khrushchev and his associates were actuated by a very hu- 
man desire to settle accounts with the dead Stalin for the 
humiliation and browbeating to which he had subjected 
them while still alive. The language of Khrushchev’s indict- 
ment suggested a man still smarting from wounds to his 
own self-esteem—though it was noted that such a man as 
Foreign Minister Molotov, who had certainly absorbed his 
share of Stalinist insults, conspicuously failed to join the 
chorus of denigration. Other observers related the new de- 
velopment to the delicate problem of maintaining equilib- 
rium within the collective leadership (it was suggested in 
some quarters that the attack on Stalin as an exponent of the 
“personality cult’ had been originally conceived as an 
oblique attack on Khrushchev himself), or to the increased 
importance of the military command, which had suffered in- 
tense frustration as a result of Stalin’s jealousies and blun- 
dering. It was also suggested that the destruction of the Stalin 
myth might be intended as an assurance to the Soviet people 
that they need fear no recurrence of the repression, privation, 
and police terror that had marked the Stalin era. Interna- 
tionally, the repudiation of the late dictator could be con- 
strued as an indirect bid for the support of those elements in 
world opinion, especially in Asia, that had been repelled by 
the excesses of Stalinism but were otherwise not unfavorably 
inclined toward Soviet ideas. 
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Whatever the precise motivations, the dethronement of 
an idol that had been more or less sincerely venerated by so 
many millions of people was clearly an enterprise of some 
delicacy. As one American analyst observed, “Only a Soviet 
leadership supremely confident of the stability of its rule 
within the Soviet Union could have undertaken such a dras- 
tic operation as the direct repudiation of the Stalin myth.” ? 
The records of the congress suggest that there was some un- 
certainty as to how the matter should be handled. Khrush- 
chev’s opening report contained no hint of what was coming; 
indeed, the first stone was thrown not by him but by 
Mikoyan, in a speech of February 17 in which certain of 
Stalin’s writings were severely criticized and a demand was 
made for the rehabilitation of certain “old Bolshevik” vic- 
tims of Stalin’s purges. Subsequently a number of relevant 
historical documents were circulated to the delegates; and 
on February 24 Khrushchev took the rostrum to make clear 
once for all, on behalf of the Central Committee, 


“the practical consequences resulting from the cult of the indi- 
vidual, the great harm caused by the violation of the principle of 
collective direction of the party and because of the accumulation 
of immense and limitless power in the hands of one person.” 


Unlike the other speeches at the congress, this one was not 
published in the official proceedings; but a copy—apparently 
authentic, though possibly incomplete—subsequently fell into 
the hands of the United State Government. It was from this 
text, as released by the State Department on June 4,’ that the 
world was to learn both the extent and the limitations of the 
Soviet repudiation of Stalin. 

Of Stalin the man there was very little left by the time 
Khrushchev had completed his work of demolition. At least 
in his later years, it appeared, Stalin had been at once a sus- 
picious ogre who sent loyal party comrades to the torture and 
plotted the liquidation of men like Molotov and Mikoyan, 
and a vain and cowardly ignoramus who failed to prepare the 
Soviet Union for Hitler’s attack, lost his nerve as soon as it 
occurred, and thereafter avoided the military front while at- 


*Philip E. Mosely: “Soviet Foreign Policy: New Goals or New Manners?” 


Foreign Affairs, v. 34 (July 1956), p. 542. 
8’ New York Times, June 5, 1956. 
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tempting to direct operations on an ordinary globe. Such 
revelations were a novelty in Soviet life, and the speech had 
various intriguing overtones, among them a hint that Malen- 
kov had been especially close to Stalin and was perhaps not 
without a share of responsibility for some of his misdeeds. Of 
at least equal significance, however, were the things Khrush- 
chev did not say. He did not, for example, denounce Stalin’s 
record in its entirety; on the contrary, he freely admitted the 
valuable services of the dead leader in crushing out such dis- 
senting elements as ““Trotskyites,” “rightists,” and “bourgeois 
nationalists.”’ It was only after these allegedly harmful groups 
had been effectually eliminated, from the middle 1930’s on- 
ward, that Stalin’s ‘‘negative” characteristics had begun to 
emerge and ultimately to assume an “absolutely insufferable 
character.’” Nor did Khrushchev anywhere condemn the un- 
derlying principles of Stalin’s actions, the aims of Soviet for- 
eign policy under his rule, or the essentials of the Soviet sys- 
tem. Stalinism was presented as a monstrous excrescence, a 
kind of loathsome tumor on a fundamentally healthy or- 
ganism. It must never be allowed to happen again, he said; 
but there was no suggestion that any reformation was re- 
quired in the system that had once produced this evil fruit. 
The full effect of Khrushchev’s performance on the assem- 
bled delegates and on the wider Soviet public, to whom news 
of Stalin’s posthumous dethronement gradually filtered 
down, cannot be accurately gauged. Habits of caution were 
too deeply ingrained, and Soviet news media were too tightly 
controlled, to permit a crystallization of public opinion as 
that term is understood in the West. It seems to be well estab- 
lished that pro-Stalin demonstrations with a nationalist 
flavor occurred in Tiflis, the capital of Stalin’s home state of 
Georgia, in early March; also that no comparable manifesta- 
tions occurred elsewhere in the Soviet Union. Some Soviet 
citizens may have asked themselves the same question that 
was being asked abroad: Why had Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
and the rest of Stalin’s associates permitted and even ap- 
plauded the evils which they were now denouncing with such 
an air of virtue? The answer was obvious: they themselves 
had been part and parcel of the Stalinist system, thoroughly 
implicated in its crimes, and fully sharing in its ambitions 
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and its fundamental belief in the ultimate world-wide tri- 
umph of Communism. The personality of Stalin had in some 
ways become an obstacle to the realization of these ambitions. 
And in shaking off the Stalin incubus, his successors had also 
rededicated themselves with renewed zeal to the permanent 
goals of Soviet world policy. 


2. FOREIGN POLICY GUIDELINES 


It was not by accident that Khrushchev’s major report on 
behalf of the party Central Committee gave first place to a 
discussion of the international situation and only then turned 
its attention to internal and party affairs. Times had changed 
since Stalin in the 1920’s had established the principle of 
“socialism in one country” as the necessary preliminary to 
the extension of the Soviet system in other parts of the world. 
“The chief feature of our epoch,” Khrushchev pointed out 
at the outset of his disquisition, “is the emergence of social- 
ism from the confines of one country and its transformation ~« 
into a world system.” In the course of this development, par- 
ticularly since the close of World War II, the emphasis in 
Soviet thinking and policy had undergone a profound trans- 
formation. Where previously the consolidation of the Soviet 
system within the U.S.S.R. had claimed an absolute priority 
and the role of Soviet diplomacy and the armed forces had 
been restricted accordingly, this primacy of domestic consid- 
erations no longer seemed fully operative. ‘Socialism’ was 
now firmly established not only in the U.S.S.R. but in a num- 
ber of neighboring countries, and the scope of Soviet foreign 
operations had been correspondingly expanded. By 1956 it 
seemed quite possible that Soviet international goals had be- 
come the determining factor even in the shaping of Soviet 
policies in the domestic field. 

This broad improvement in the world position of the So- 
viet Union in recent years, according to Khrushchev’s anal- 
ysis, was not confined to the growth of the “camp of social- 
ism” and the simultaneous sharpening of the conflicts or 
“contradictions” which he professed to discern throughout 
the “capitalist” world. A further important factor was the 
emergence of the neutralist countries—that group of “peace- 
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loving European and Asian states which have proclaimed 
nonparticipation in blocs as a principle of their foreign pol- 
icy.” As a result of this development, Khrushchev claimed, 


“a vast ‘peace zone, including both socialist and nonsocialist 
peace-loving states in Europe and Asia, has emerged in the world 
arena. This zone embraces tremendous expanses of the globe, in- 
habited by nearly 1,500,000,000 people—that is, the majority of 
the population of our planet.” 


The vigorous work for ‘“‘peace” conducted by these broad 
masses, said Khrushchev, had greatly influenced international 
events. “In scope and organization of the masses’ struggle 
against the war danger, the present period has no comparison 
in history.” Furthermore, these “incontestable facts,” accord- 
ing to the party secretary, were beginning to produce “a cer- 
tain sobering up . . . among influential Western circles” as 
they began to realize “how dangerous a gamble war against 
the countries of the socialist camp might prove for capital- 
ism.” The position of the “imperialist forces,” Khrushchev 
found, was being progressively weakened by the very develop- 
ments which had brought such a striking accretion of 
strength to the “peaceful camp’”’— 


“not only because the peoples of their countries reject their ag- 
gressive policy but also because in the past ten years imperialism 
has been defeated in the East, where the centuries-old mainstays 
of colonialism are crumbling and the peoples themselves are, 
with increasing boldness, beginning to decide their own des- 
tinies.” 


The importance which the Soviet leaders attached to the 
growth of neutralist and anti-Western tendencies in colonial 
and uncommitted countries could not have been more clearly 
advertised. 

From this broad shift in the relations between the two 
camps, Khrushchev drew three major conclusions bearing on 
the present and foreseeable course of international relations. 
First was a reaffirmation of what he called “the Leninist prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems’’—a principle which, he said, had always been and 
still remained the “general line’ of Soviet foreign policy. 
This principle, he insisted, was not put forward “merely out 
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of tactical considerations, considerations of expediency.” Un- 
der existing conditions there was no real alternative: “... 
There are only two ways: either peaceful coexistence or the 
most destructive war in history. There is no third way.” Ac- 
ceptance of the necessity for peaceful coexistence did not, 
however, by any means signify that the U.S.S.R. had re- 
nounced its belief in the victory of Communism; it simply 
meant that the victory of Communism was going to be 
achieved, if possible, by a different route. A socialist state 
like the U.S.S.R., according to Khrushchev, had no reason to 
want to unleash an aggressive war; neither did it have any in- 
tention of interfering in the internal affairs of capitalist coun- 
tries and trying to “export” revolution. It had no need to 
do so: 


“When we say that the socialist system will win in the compe- 
tition between the two systems—the capitalist and the socialist— 
this by no means signifies that its victory will be achieved through 
armed interference by the socialist countries in the internal 
affairs of capitalist countries. Our certainty of the victory of com- 
munism is based on the fact that the socialist mode of production 
possesses decisive superiority over the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion. Precisely because of this, the ideas of Marxism-Leninism are 
more and more capturing the minds of the broad masses of the 
working people in the capitalist countries, just as they have cap- 
tured the minds of millions of men and women in our country 
and the people’s democracies. We believe that all the working 
people on earth, once they have become convinced of the advan- 
tages communism brings, will sooner or later take the road of 
struggle for the construction of a socialist society.” 


To emphasize his contention that Communism could tri- 
umph over capitalism even without war, Khrushchev went 
on to make some remarks about “‘the possibility of preventing 
war in the present era” which were widely interpreted as a 
revision of Lenin’s dogmas about the inevitability of wars 
under “imperialism.” Thirty-seven years ago Lenin had told 
an earlier party congress: 


“We are living not merely in a state but in a system of states, 
and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with impe- 
rialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that end supervenes, a se- 
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ries of frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 4 


Khrushchev did not deny that this could happen even now: 


“As long as imperialism exists, the economic basis giving rise 
to wars will also remain. That is why we must display the great- 
est vigilance. As long as capitalism survives in the world, reac- 
tionary forces, representing the interests of the capitalist monopo- 
lies, will continue their drive toward military gambles and ag- 
gression and may try to unleash war.” 


But, Khrushchev went on, “war is not a fatalistic inevitabil- 
ity,” and its likelihood should not be assessed exclusively in 
economic terms. ‘““Whether there is to be a war or not de- 
pends in large measure on the correlation of class, political 
forces, the degree of organization and the awareness and re- 
solve of the people.” When Lenin spoke, “imperialism” had 
been “an all-embracing world system,” and the antiwar forces 
had been weak and disorganized. Now, however, the opposite 
was the case: 


“Today there are mighty social and political forces possessing 
formidable means to prevent the imperialists from unleashing 
war and, if they try to start it, to give a smashing rebuff to the 
aggressors and frustrate their adventurist plans. . . . The more 


actively the peoples defend peace, the greater the guarantee that 
there will be no new war.” 


Having thus absolved the Soviet Union from responsibility 
for any violence that might still occur on the international 
scene, Khrushchev proceeded in similar fashion to deempha- 
size the role of violence in the process of revolution (or the 
“forms of transition to socialism”) in different individual 
countries. Here, too, he claimed, new prospects were open- 
ing up in connection with the radical changes taking place in 
the world arena. Violent revolution within an individual 
country was no more “inevitable” than violent conflict be- 
tween “‘socialist” and “imperialist” countries. The decision, 
in the one case as in the other, rested with the enemy: 


“, .. The greater or lesser intensity which the struggle may as- 
sume, the use or non-use of violence in the transition to socialism 


4V. I. Lenin, “Report of Central Committee at 8th Party Congress” (1919), 
Selected Works (New York: International Publishers, 1943), v. 8, p. 33. 
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depend on the resistance of the exploiters, on whether the ex- 
ploiting class itself resorts to violence, rather than on the pro- 
letariat.” 


In those countries where capitalism was still strong and pos- 
sessed ‘‘a tremendous military and police machine,” Khrush- 
chev anticipated ‘‘serious resistance by reactionary forces” 
and considered it inevitable that the “transition to socialism” 
would take place ‘‘amid sharp revolutionary class struggle.” 
But this would not always be the case. The “forms of social 
revolution” varied, and it was not true that the Soviet leaders 
regarded “violence and civil war as the only way to remake 
society.”” There had been no “civil war,” for example in the 
European “‘people’s democracies’—though there would be 
one in Hungary before the year was out. Meanwhile, the 
growing ascendancy of “socialist” ideas which Mr. Krushchev 
professed to see among the “‘workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals” of all countries was held to open up genuine possibili- 
ties for effecting a transition to socialism by parliamentary 
means: 


“The winning of a firm parliamentary majority based on the 
mass revolutionary movement of the proletariat and of the work- 
ing people would create conditions for the working class of many 
capitalist and formerly colonial countries to make fundamental 
social changes.” 


Whether the “transition to socialism” was effected by par- 
liamentary or other means, Khrushchev emphasized, one con- 
dition was essential—“political leadership of the working 
class, headed by its vanguard.” By this he apparently meant 
that the Communist party, as the “vanguard” of the working 
class in each country, should not attempt to “go it alone” but 
should cement its relations with socialist and other left-of- 
center parties whose support would be needed in establishing 
an effective majority. Both at the party congress and subse- 
quently, the idea of close cooperation among all “popular” 
and “socialist” forces—akin to the “popular front” idea which 
had been so prominent in the middle 1930’s—was to receive 
new emphasis in Soviet pronouncements and operations. To 
quote again from Khrushchev’s report: 
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“Not a few of the misfortunes harassing the world today result 
from the fact that in many countries the working class has been 
split for many years and its various detachments do not present 
a united front—which only plays into the hands of the reaction- 
ary forces. Yet today, in our opinion, a prospect of changing this 
situation is opening up . . . The interests of the struggle for peace 
make it imperative to sweep aside mutual recriminations, find 
points of contact, and, on these grounds, lay the foundations for 
cooperation. . . . Today many Social Democrats stand for active 
struggle against the war danger and militarism, for rapproche- 
ment with the socialist countries, for unity of the workers’ move- 
ment. We sincerely greet these Social Democrats and are willing 
to do everything necessary to unite our efforts in the struggle for 
the noble cause of championing peace and the interests of the 
working people.” 

Such a rapprochement, Khrushchev presumably calculated, 
would surely be facilitated by his own restatement of Soviet 
views concerning peaceful coexistence and the diminished 
role of violence in future international and national affairs. 

It is to be noted that a careful examination of Khrushchev’s 
language discloses no absolute renunciation of violence on 
behalf of the Soviet Union or the Communist movement, and 
no explicit repudiation of past Soviet doctrines upholding 
violence as a necessary mode of international action. All that 
Khrushchev really was saying was that the Communists were 
perfectly willing to triumph by peaceful means if the “reac- 
tionary forces” would let them. What did seem new in his 
presentation was the contention that (1) world conditions 
had developed in a way that made a resort to violence less 
likely than in the past; and (2) these same changes were in- 
exorably working to promote the triumph of the Communist 
cause. Since the Communists were going to win anyway, 
Khrushchev seemed to say, they could afford to base their 
policy on “peaceful coexistence,” cultivate good relations with 
all countries, including the United States, refrain from war- 
like moves on the international scene, and so far as possible 
emphasize nonviolent forms for the ‘transition to socialism” 
in individual countries. Victory was assured in any case, and 
there was now a good chance that it would be relatively pain- 
less. The more steadfastly people rallied to the Communist 
cause, the more nearly painless it was likely to be. 
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The propagandistic advantages of this line of reasoning, 
especially among those persons in Asia and Europe who 
shrank from violence but were otherwise sympathetically in- 
clined to the Communist program, require no elaboration. 
The devaluation of violence in Communist ideology was the 
counterpart of the devaluation of Stalin in Communist his- 
tory; both operations helped to give the Soviet Union and its 
foreign operatives a more benign aspect, particularly for 
those who were temperamentally predisposed in Moscow’s 
favor and thus tended to exaggerate the significance of any 
softening in Soviet language or demeanor. Such persons could 
easily overlook the absence of any sign of conciliatory intent 
in regard to key international issues like the armaments race, 
the “captive” status of the European satellite states, and the 
division of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. It was enough that 
the Soviet Union should proclaim a broad intention of pro- 
moting international peace and security and the establish- 
ment of confidence among states, strengthening “fraternal 
relations” with other Communist countries and “bonds of 
friendship and cooperation” with the Asian neutrals, promot- 
ing improved relations and commercial and cultural ex- 
changes with countries belonging to the Western collective 
security system, and rallying the entire international working 
class under the banners of “‘socialism.” 


3. TRANSATLANTIC COMMENTS 


Aside from their propagandistic aspect, the utterances of 
Khrushchev and those who followed him to the speaker’s plat- 
form deserve attention as the nearest thing we possess to an 
authentic reflection of Soviet views on the world situation in 
the winter of 1956. The statements made at the congress were 
intended less for the edification of the outside world than for 
the guidance of Communist delegates from the Soviet Union 
and abroad. Presumably, therefore, they reflected the official 
Soviet reaction both to the developments that were singled 
out for specific comment and to other changes in the world 
situation which the Soviet leaders did not see fit to analyze 
in detail. Khrushchev’s doctrinal restatements could, in fact, 
be convincingly interpreted as an answer to the military 
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power which had been built up in the free world. It was in- 
disputable that the Western “positions of strength” policy 
which Khrushchev condemned so scathingly had had the 
effect of closing various doors to Communist military expan- 
sion, in Europe and the Far East and perhaps even in the 
Middle Eastern areas covered by the Baghdad Pact. Behind 
these Western collective security arrangements lay the deter- 
rent of American retaliatory power, which could be brought 
to bear against the Soviet Union itself in case it undertook 
an aggressive move. If the Soviet leaders now saw fit to play 
down the idea of military aggression, it might be because 
they now realized that aggression would have unacceptably 
drastic consequences for them. 

To Secretary of State Dulles, a long-time student of Soviet 
doctrinal pronouncements, this seemed the obvious explana- 
tion of Moscow’s current moves. In a notable day’s testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Febru- 
ary 24,° the Secretary hailed the latest policy declarations as 
further evidence that the steadfastness of the free world had 
confronted the Soviet rulers with the necessity of revising 
past policies based on intolerance and violence. 


“Those policies have gradually ceased to produce any results 
from them. The free nations have banded together, shown their 
strength, shown their unity to an increasing degree, so that that 
policy was not producing any positive results. 

“The result is, they have to revamp their whole creed from 
A to Z.... The unity and firmness and resolution of the free 
nations during the past few years have caused the Soviet policy to 
fail, and today they are trying to figure out how they are going 
to get a better one.” 


In this connection, Mr. Dulles expressed strong disagree- 
ment with the opinion that the free world had been losing 
ground to the U.S.S.R., economically, militarily, morally, or 
socially. On the contrary, he said, he thought the free world’s 
general position was stronger than a year before, and that the 
Soviet Communists, faced with diminishing prospects abroad 
and serious internal strains at home, had come to “a realiza- 
tion that they must bring their system closer to ours rather 
than the other way around.” In this enforced shift of tactics, 
5 Verbatim transcript in New York Times, February 25 and 26, 1956. 
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he further implied, they had been forced to change from one 
unpromising line of action to another that was less promising 
still, because it happened to be precisely the line of action 
which we ourselves found “congenial” and had long been 
pursuing. 


“Imitation is the most sincere flattery, they say. ... When you 
are talking about violence, subversion, and so forth, that was the 
area where they were past masters. . . . Now they say that is over. 
‘We are going to go in for mutual security aid, economic assist- 
ance, and the like.’ That is what we have been doing for ten 
years, and if we can’t beat them at that game, then we ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves. I think we can.” 


In this analysis of the relative prospects of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in the field of nonviolent, “competi- 
tive coexistence,” the Secretary undoubtedly put his finger 
on one of the crucial issues of current and future interna- 
tional affairs. If it was true, as Mr. Dulles suggested, that the 
United States possessed a natural advantage in this field and 
was prepared to put it to good use, there would be little to 
worry about. The U.S.S.R., estopped from military conquest 
by mutual security arrangements and “the deterrent of retali- 
atory power,” would equally be barred from economic or 
political conquest by the superior resources and skill of the 
United States and its free world partners. In that case the 
Soviet rulers might find they had no alternative but to aban- 
don their expansionist aims altogether. Indeed, the current 
changes in Soviet doctrine, as Mr. Dulles went on to suggest 
in a speech of February 26,° could in the long run have 
“major internal consequences” and set up ‘“‘powerful liberal- 
izing trends” within the Soviet Union itself. 

As to the future of the East-West competition, Mr. Dulles 
in his address of February 26 did not deny that Soviet maneu- 
vers in the uncommitted and underdeveloped countries would 
necessitate some additional effort on the part of the United 
States and its industrialized partners—although, he warned, 
“we should not appropriate, in a panic, merely because of 
Soviet economic activities.” President Eisenhower, in a news 
conference a few days later (March 7), laid somewhat greater 


6 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 40. 
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stress on the possibility that our own policies might be in 
need of further adaptation to meet the new Soviet challenge. 
There was going to be “a broadening, a very great broaden- 
ing of the contest,” he felt. The change in Kremlin tactics, in 
his opinion, “forces us to take one part of the policies we 
have been pursuing and strengthen them.” Without let- 
ting down our military guard, the President felt that we must 
study and analyze the economic side “more deeply.” The 
whole problem seemed to him “very serious. .. . You have to 


have a campaign that is equally good there, and I think we 
must improve it.” 


4. MILITARY AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


It goes without saying that these uncertainties about the 
trend of the East-West struggle found no echo in Moscow, 
where the party congress had meanwhile adjourned on a note 
of unanimous approval of Khrushchev’s report and the recent 
conduct of foreign and internal affairs. Although the regi- 
mented nature of the proceedings had precluded basic criti- 
cism, it may be assumed that most delegates found consider- 
able substance in the claim that the contest was going favor- 
ably for the “‘socialist’” cause and could be expected to go still 
more favorably in the future. If there were misgivings about 
the ultimate effects of the “de-Stalinization” campaign, they 
must have been largely overshadowed by the growth of the 
“peace” camp and the glowing opportunities for further vic- 
tories described by the Soviest leaders. Furthermore, the 
Communist delegates had had the assurance that Soviet for- 
eign policy aims were backed up by a military and economic 
policy of formidable scope which appeared closely adapted 
to the requirements of the developing world situation. 

The outline of Soviet military policies presented to the 
congress by Defense Minister Zhukov on February 18 has 
already been briefly touched upon (p. 17). To Western ob- 
servers its most striking feature was the far-reaching assimila- 
tion of Soviet military doctrine and practice to that now pre- 
vailing in the West, particularly in the increased emphasis on 
air-atomic power and the correspondingly reduced emphasis 
on the maintenance of huge standing armies. Like the United 
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States in the period since the Korean war, the U.S.S.R. had 
begun to reduce the size of its forces under arms and claimed 
to have demobilized a total of 640,000 men within the past 
six months. True, Soviet manpower was still estimated at 
something like 4.1 million, compared with a current U.S. 
strength of about 2.8 million; and Marshal Zhukov, in con- 
trast to his American opposites, appeared to hold to a some- 
what conservative estimate of the need for a balanced type of 
military establishment emphasizing the interdependent role 
of ground, naval, air, and civil defense forces. On the whole, 
however, Soviet military thinking appeared to have risen 
fully if belatedly to the challenge of the nuclear age, and 
there was little doubt that the growing Soviet strategic air 
force would henceforth occupy the front rank until such time 
as the manned bomber might be replaced by the intermediate- 
or long-range missile. When that day came, perhaps in the 
early 1960’s, the U.S.S.R. might or might not find it expedi- 
ent to persevere in the “nonviolent” behavior which it found 
appropriate in the current phase of East-West “nuclear stale- 
mate.” In the meantime, Marshal Zhukov and the other So- 
viet leaders apparently looked on air-atomic power primarily 
as a kind of defensive shield which would hold the other side 
in check while the contest went forward in the economic and 
political arena. 

Under such circumstances the ultimate success or failure 
of Soviet efforts might well depend on the condition and 
future development of the Soviet economy, on which was im- 
posed the threefold task of sustaining the Soviet military estab- 
lishment, meeting the needs of the Soviet population, and 
providing the wherewithal to carry out Soviet economic and 
military programs both in the underdeveloped countries and 
in Communist China and the European satellites. In the past, 
the burden of this threefold effort had fallen principally on 
the Soviet consumer, whose longing for a somewhat increased 
material abundance had been systematically subordinated to 
the expansion of heavy industry as the essential basis of Soviet 
economic and military strength. To judge by the terms of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan for the years 1956-60, as approved by 
the party congress on the basis of a report by Premier Bul- 
ganin (February 21), there would be no basic change in this 
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situation during the coming five-year period. Although Mr. 
Bulganin promised a significant expansion in the output of 
the consumer industries and a 30 to 40 percent increase in the 
real income of wage earners and collective farmers, capital 
goods production was slated to continue developing at a 
much more rapid rate than the consumer section of the econ- 
omy. Sixty percent of the proposed capital investment during 
the five-year period was earmarked for industry, with the 
share of heavy industry exceeding that of the light or con- 
sumer industries by nearly ten to one. If there was popular 
unrest in the Soviet Union, the Communist leaders appar- 
ently were confident of their ability to hold it in check with- 
out distorting the main outlines of Soviet economic develop- 
ment. 

A more arresting feature of the new five-year plan was the 
accelerated rate of growth envisaged for the Soviet economy 
as a whole. New capital investment was scheduled to rise 
from a total of 594 billion rubles in 1951-55 to a 1956-60 
figure of ggo billion—nominally equivalent to $247.5 billion, 
though actually a good deal less. The target for total indus- 
trial production was set at three times the level of 1950, and 
5.3 times that of 1940. Particular stress was laid on the expan- 
sion of atomic energy and on the development of a heavy 
industrial complex in Eastern and Western Siberia and the 
Kazakh S.S.R., regions comparatively inaccessible to hostile 
bombardment. By 1960, Mr. Bulganin boasted, the Soviet 
Union would be producing more steel, electric power, cement, 
and fuel than were currently being produced in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Western Germany together, while its total 
industrial production would measurably approach that of the 
United States. Agriculture, always a weak point, would not 
be neglected: over-all production was designed to increase by 
70 percent. Technical education was also to be markedly 
stepped up. By 1960, 4 million young “specialists” with high 
school training and 650,000 college-trained engineers would 
be playing their part in the drive to overtake and surpass the 
economies of the most advanced industrial countries. 

Although some of these goals were to prove decidedly over- 
ambitious and would later have to be substantially cut back, 
the Soviet forecasts were taken quite seriously by Western 
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economists. Of particular interest in the context of the cur- 
rent East-West struggle was the way in which Soviet economic 
planning appeared to dovetail with the needs of Soviet for- 
eign policy. Continued expansion of heavy industry provided 
both a basis for long-term military strength and an oppor- 
tunity to enter the economic development field abroad in a 
substantial way. The Soviet concept of foreign aid, as exem- 
plified by such current projects as a steel mill partially 
financed by Soviet credits which was already under construc- 
tion in India, appeared to emphasize the provision of ready- 
made industrial equipment, preferably accompanied by So- 
viet technicians and where possible entailing a permanent 
dependence on the U.S.S.R. for replacement parts and the 
like. The current emphasis on technical and language educa- 
tion would no doubt increase the pool of skilled personnel 
available for assignment abroad, just as the shift to nuclear 
defense patterns was presumably releasing a stock of conven- 
tional weapons suitable for delivery to such countries as 
Egypt, Syria, or Afghanistan. The grandiose scale of Soviet 
economic planning in itself exerted a fascination in many 
underdeveloped countries where it was regarded as a legiti- 
mate object of emulation. However strongly one rejected the 
system of values espoused by Premier Bulganin, it was diff- 
cult to challenge his assertion that the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
had immense significance internationally as well as domes- 
tically. 


5. FOREIGN POLICY IN ACTION 


For all its sensational features, the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress did not signal any fundamentally new departures in 
Soviet international policy and action. 


“As so often in the conduct of Soviet policy, the public stock- 
taking provided by the Twentieth Party Congress has confirmed 
and systematized trends which were already strongly evident in 
the preceding months. Khrushchev’s restatement of Soviet goals, 
enlivened by new and flexible tactics, and flavored by the denun- 
ciation of Stalin’s methods of rule, are, at bottom, an expression 
of continuity of basic goals in Soviet policy.” * 


7 Mosely, loc. cit., p. 553- 
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A brief survey of Soviet international operations during early 
1956 illustrates the consistent way in which these goals were 
being pursued both before, during, and after the party con- 
gress. The influence of the same fundamental concepts can be 
discerned in each of the three primary zones of Soviet en- 
deavor: the Communist world, the Western European-North 
Atlantic community, and the uncommitted and underdevel- 
oped nations of the two hemispheres. 

With the other countries of the Communist world in 
Europe and Asia the Soviet Union naturally stood in a quite 
different relationship than with countries outside the Com- 
munist orbit. The national territory of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the other European “satellite” countries was re- 
garded as part of the “home base” of international Commu- 
nism in almost the same sense as that of the U.S.S.R. itself. 
Here the objective was not the extension of Communist influ- 
ence into alien territory, but the manipulation and coordina- 
tion of nominally independent national entities in the supe- 
rior interests of the U.S.S.R. and Soviet world policy. Amid 
perplexing variations reflecting the influence of local circum- 
stances, the main outlines of Soviet policy in the “orbit” 
countries seemed reasonably clear and bore a noticeable re- 
semblance to the trend of internal policy within the U.S.S.R. 
itself. 

In political matters, emphasis for two or three years past 
had been generally directed toward a relaxation of the more 
Spartan features of Communist rule as it had developed in 
the satellite countries during the Stalin era. Terror and the 
role of the secret policy had been substantially curtailed; 
people ate better and breathed more easily; there were signs 
of a limited revival of free expression and even a spirit of 
cautious criticism. Accompanying these limited concessions 
to popular feeling, there had been a gradual replacement of 
those satellite political leaders who had been most closely 
identified with Stalin’s iron rule, and a partial rehabilitation 
(frequently posthumous) of some of the victims of the Stalin- 
directed purges of the late 1940’s and early 1950's. One mo- 
tive behind this latter development appeared to be a desire 
on the part of the Soviet leaders to conciliate Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia, an implacable enemy of ‘‘Stalinist” tendencies 
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who had now made his peace with the Kremlin but remained 
an advocate of increased independence (within a Communist 
framework) for other Eastern European countries. The disso- 
lution on April 17, 1956 of the nine-year-old Communist In- 
formation Bureau (Cominform), the organization of eight 
European Communist parties which had once led the fight 
against ‘““Titoism,’ removed a further obstacle to reconcili- 
ation with Tito as well as to better relations with non-Com- 
munist elements in Europe and Asia. 

Though events were to show that such a process of relaxa- 
tion once started was hard to stop, none of this activity meant 
that the Kremlin intended to surrender its ultimate control 
of Eastern European developments. The loosening of politi- 
cal leading strings was actually accompanied by some tighten- 
ing of coordination in the military and economic fields. In 
this process the so-called ““German Democratic Republic” in 
Soviet-occupied Eastern Germany was evidently marked out 
for a role as important as that of the satellite countries proper. 
Moscow, having repeatedly rejected the Western terms for 
the unification of Germany as a whole, had apparently deter- 
mined to weld East Germany into a strong Eastern European 
political and military bloc designed to balance the Western 
European bloc in which the West German Federal Republic 
was already participating. As far back as May 14, 1955, a 
mutual assistance treaty concluded at Warsaw by the U.S.S.R.., 
its six European satellites, and the German Democratic Re- 
public had provided for the establishment of a joint military 
command in which it was expected that Eastern Germany 
would eventually participate alongside of the regularly estab- 
lished satellite countries. Eastern Germany already possessed 
the nucleus of an armed force in its well-armed “Barracked 
People’s Police” of over 100,000 men, and the legal obstacles 
to its inclusion in the Warsaw Pact forces were eliminated 
early in 1956 when the East German parliament officially ap- 
proved the establishment of a defense ministry and ‘People’s 
Army” to defend the territory of the “Democratic Republic.” 
A few days later (January 27-28), representatives of the War- 
saw Treaty powers met in Prague under Molotov’s leadership 
to approve the incorporation of the East German units into 
the unified armed forces as well as the establishment of a 
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political consultative committee and a standing committee 
and joint secretariat to coordinate the operations of the War- 
saw group in matters of foreign policy. 

A parallel process of coordination was going forward in 
the economic field under the nominal auspices of the eight- 
nation Council for Mutual Economic Assistance established 
in 1949. The guiding principle of Soviet-satellite economic 
coordination, reflected in the dovetailing of the new five-year 
plans of the satellite states with the Sixth Five-Year Plan of 
the Soviet Union, was thus enunciated in Khrushchev’s re- 
port to the party congress: 
































“Close economic cooperation gives exceptional opportunities 
for the best possible utilization of production capacity and raw 
material resources and happily combines the interests of each 
country with those of the socialist camp as a whole. The develop- 
ment of specialization and cooperation is of great importance 
here. Today it is no longer necessary for each socialist country to 
develop all branches of heavy industry, as had to be done by the 
Soviet Union. .. . Now . . . each European people’s democracy 
can specialize in developing those industries and producing those 


goods for which it has the most favorable natural and economic 
conditions.” 







































Pressed too far, this principle might arouse opposition on 
the part of satellite authorities who differed with Soviet esti- 
mates of what their countries could most usefully produce. At 
present, however, the process of specialization appeared to be 
going forward successfully. Here again, Eastern Germany 
seemed to be marked out for a specially important role as a 
supplier of machinery, machine tools, and transport equip- 
ment to the other Communist countries. An interesting fea- 
ture of the process was an apparent reversal of the Stalinist 
emphasis on reorientating satellite trade in the direction of 
the Soviet Union. The years since Stalin’s death had seen a 
growing revival of commercial exchanges with the countries 
of Western Europe as well as a marked growth of satellite 
economic activity in the underdeveloped countries. 

Both Yugoslavia and Communist China were represented 
by observers at the meeting of the Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance Council in May 1956 at which some of these planning 
adjustments were apparently worked out. Neither country, 
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however, was a full participant in Soviet bloc economic oper- 
ations—Yugoslavia because it still held to an “independent’”’ 
position between East and West, and Communist China be- 
cause of its remoteness and comparatively backward state of 
economic development. Whatever the political relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the “Chinese People’s Republic,” in 
economic matters the U.S.S.R. and its satellites for the pres- 
ent were plainly giving China more help than they could 
expect to receive in return. Although the details of Soviet 
assistance on Communist China’s First Five-Year Plan, cover- 
ing the years 1953-57, were difficult to establish, the impres- 
sions reported by one English visitor to China in the spring 
of 1956 seemed sufficiently indicative: 


“They are getting technical assistance on the widest scale for 
designing, installation and training. There are thousands of tech- 
nicians and designers—Germans, Czechs, Hungarians, and espe- 
cially Russians. They are also getting a vast amount of equip- 
ment... . I should feel relieved if United States aid to India were 
one-fifth as large as Russia’s aid to China.” § 


When Mr. Mikoyan visited Peking in April, a new agreement 


was signed (April 7) under which the U.S.S.R. undertook 
during the next few years to provide an additional 2.5, billion 
rubles ($625 million) in equipment and technical aid for 55 
new Chinese enterprises over and above the 156 enterprises 
covered by earlier agreements. 

Increasing economic aid to Communist China had been 
accompanied by an apparent surrender on the part of the 
U.S.S.R. of certain special privileges it had formerly enjoyed 
in Chinese territory, notably in the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from the Port Arthur naval base in May 1955. This 
move, which may have represented a concession to the in- 
creasingly independent spirit of the Chinese Communist 
leaders, had been heavily exploited in Soviet propaganda as 
a proof of Moscow’s peaceful intentions and as a shining con- 
trast to the Western “‘positions of strength” policy, with its 
admitted dependence on the maintenance of a world-wide 
network of military bases surrounding Soviet territory on all 
sides. This contrast, in fact, was the principal theme of Soviet 


8 New York Times, May 27, 1956. 
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propaganda and political warfare both before and after the 
party congress. Whereas Moscow in its own zone of influence 
was concentrating on the elimination of political strains and 
the development of economic and military strength, in the 
outside world it concentrated on the accentuation of political 
strains and the undermining of such strength as already ex- 
isted. Each Soviet move in the diplomatic, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural arena was clearly aimed at putting the 
West on the defensive, discrediting its attitude of mistrustful 
vigilance, and complicating its effort to maintain a system of 
military safeguards against Communist aggression. 

A striking example of this technique was the surrender to 
Finland on January 26, 1956 of the naval and military base 
of Porkkala, on which the U.S.S.R. had secured a fifty-year 
lease as part of the peace settlement with Finland at the close 
of World War II. Whereas the strategic value of this posi- 
tion to the U.S.S.R. in an age of nuclear warfare was ques- 
tionable, the political advantages to be gained by returning 
it to the Finns were obvious. Moscow could now claim that 
it no longer held any military bases on the soil of other 
nations. Why, it repeatedly asked, did not the Western pow- 
ers, particularly the United States, relinquish the numerous 
military bases on foreign soil which they continued to hold 
in every part of the world? 

In addition to Western military bases, the Western reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons remained a favorite target of Soviet 
diplomatic and propaganda shafts. At their Prague meeting 
in January, the Warsaw Pact governments had urged that 
pending a general agreement on the banning of atomic weap- 
ons, such weapons should be denied to all forces stationed on 
German territory—a proposal which, if adopted, would have 
compelled the American command in Europe to relinquish 
the tactical nuclear weapons which were rapidly becoming 
the backbone of NATO defense. Meanwhile the U.S.S.R. 
and the international Communist movement continued their 
agitation for a world-wide ban on the manufacture and use 
of atomic and thermonuclear weapons of all types. The testing 
of nuclear weapons in the U.S.-administered Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands came in for special condemnation in the 
U.N. Trusteeship Council and elsewhere, notwithstanding 
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the fact that the U.S.S.R. itself initiated a series of nuclear 
weapons tests in the latter part of March. Moscow admitted 
no inconsistency between its advocacy of a ban on nuclear 
testing and its own conduct of nuclear tests at the Soviet prov- 
ing ground in Central Asia. Until the other side was willing 
to discontinue this harmful practice, it argued, the U.S.S.R. 
had no alternative to pushing its own atomic development. 
Besides, Mr. Khrushchev had given public assurances that 
the Soviet tests were carried out “at a great height” and in 
such a way as to minimize fall-out and radiation hazards. 
Behind this continuing barrage against the Western policy 
of “positions of strength,” “military blocs,” and “atomic 
threats,” the U.S.S.R. pursued its campaign for a “relaxation 
of international tensions’ and a resumption of “normal” 
commercial and cultural relations between East and West. 
Desirable as these aims might appear in the abstract, the 
speeches at the party congress made it sufficiently obvious 
that the underlying objective was to break down the anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist mentality which had inspired 
and sustained the Western defense program. Here, too, the 
ultimate target was plainly the United States, as the keeper 
of the West’s anti-Communist conscience and the advocate of 
maximum caution in dealing with Soviet initiatives. In such 
fields as trade and cultural exchange, Moscow regularly con- 
trasted its own ostensibly “liberal” attitude with Washing- 
ton’s insistence that its allies maintain strategic controls over 
East-West trade and that prospective Soviet visitors to the 
United States (other than those having an official status) sub- 
mit to fingerprinting. In line with the new stress on “united 
front” tactics, particular emphasis was laid on cultivating so- 
cialist leaders in the West. Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, as 
countries with strong socialist movements, were apparently 
considered especially suitable candidates for attention, and 
the premiers of all three countries were welcomed to the 
Soviet Union as official visitors in late 1955 and early 1956. 
Nearly all European countries were visited by Soviet artists, 
cultural and scientific delegations, naval detachments, and 
tourists. Bulganin and Khrushchev themselves were planning 
a visit to the United Kingdom in response to an invitation 
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tendered by Sir Anthony Eden when the “Geneva spirit” was 
at its height. (See Chapter V.) 

Even in its direct relations with the United States, the 
Soviet Government—in common with several of its European 
satellites—contrived to mitigate some of the bitterness of past 
diplomatic exchanges. Although no satisfaction was offered 
in the still pending matter of certain U.S. aircraft destroyed 
by Soviet or satellite fighter planes during the pre-Khrush- 
chev era, Moscow did pay its agreed share of damages in the 
subsequent destruction of a Navy patrol plane over the Bering 
Sea in 1955 and offered new proposals for payment of at least 
a part of its lend-lease debt to the United States. True, these 
positive developments were balanced by the action of Mos- 
cow and the satellites in raising new issues reflecting both 
(1) a desire to embarrass the United States in connection with 
its reliance on global air power, and (2) sensitivity over 
the propaganda carried on against the satellite governments 
by American voluntary agencies with facilities in Germany 
and elsewhere. During the late winter the Soviet and satellite 
governments made loud and repeated complaints about the 
presence in their air space of U.S. weather observation bal- 
loons (allegedly intended for espionage purposes) as well as 
leaflet-carrying propaganda balloons of the Crusade for Free- 
dom organization. Beginning in May there was a new series 
of complaints (and U.S. denials) of alleged violations of So- 
viet and satellite air space by U.S. aircraft. Friction also de- 
veloped in connection with Soviet and satellite efforts to 
effect the return of expatriated nationals who had taken 
refuge in Western countries, which led among other things to 
the expulsion of three members of the Soviet mission to the 
United Nations for improper activities on American soil. As 
always, there was recurrent trouble over the misuse of Soviet 
diplomatic facilities for espionage purposes. Such incidents, 
however, were handled with little of the shrillness of past 
years. The superficially friendly correspondence on high pol- 
icy matters which President Eisenhower and Premier Bul- 
ganin had been carrying on since the “summit conference” 
had introduced a new tone throughout the whole range of 
U.S.-Soviet diplomatic intercourse. 

In its operations affecting the uncommitted and underde- 
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veloped areas of Asia, the Far East, and Africa, the Soviet 
Union used many of the same techniques and appeals it was 
bringing to bear on the Western world. Here, too, a favorite 
weapon was the exchange of visits by high-powered official 
and semiofficial delegations, marked by fulsome compliments 
and lavish hospitality. Peace, the relaxation of international 
tensions, and the horrors of nuclear weapons were leading 
themes. In this part of the world, however, the Soviet line 
had two further ingredients which were of comparatively 
little use in Western countries. One was the endorsement of 
the principle of “national independence” and of the “‘libera- 
tion movement” in colonial and semicolonial territories, with 
its corollaries of hostility to Western “colonialism” and resist- 
ance to the Western policy of “military blocs.’’ The other 
was the equally unqualified support of popular aspirations 
for economic development and a higher standard of living— 
buttressed in a growing number of instances by concrete 
offers of assistance in carrying out development projects and 
disposing of unmarketable raw material surpluses. 

Soviet efforts along these lines were facilitated by the sense 
of frustration experienced by many of the target countries, 
from Egypt to Burma and Indonesia, in trying to secure loans 
and other forms of economic assistance from the West with- 
out incurring unacceptable conditions affecting the use of the 
funds and even, they felt, their general political orientation. 
A number of these countries were also troubled by growing 
difficulty in disposing of staple export commodities such as 
Egyptian cotton and Burmese rice, some of which were en- 
countering increasingly unfavorable market conditions ag- 
gravated, in some instances, by the prospect of massive dis- 
posals of American surplus agricultural commodities. It was 
preeminently on difficulties of this order that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, particularly Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land, had set out to capitalize. On the one hand, they were 
liberal in offers of practical assistance—“without strings”—on 
precisely the type of projects which the underdeveloped 
countries had most at heart: airfields, highways, irrigation 
systems, or a steel plant such as the U.S.S.R. had undertaken 
to construct in India. On the other hand, they were ready to 
conclude long-term contracts for the acquisition of precisely 
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those products—like cotton and rice—which the other party 
was finding it most difficult to dispose of through normal 
commercial channels. In some instances, such products might 
be put to good use in the far-flung Communist economy; but 
it appeared to Western observers that when the Communists 
perceived the opportunity for a politically advantageous deal, 
they were not unduly troubled by considerations of economic 
advantage. The main objective, apparently, was to secure a 
foothold which could be progressively expanded as the coun- 
try in question became more dependent on Moscow for the 
implementation of its plans and the maintenance of its bal- 
ance of payments. 

The decisive Communist breakthrough into the under- 
developed world had been achieved in the latter part of 1955 
in the Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms-for-cotton deal and the 
Bulganin-Khrushchev mission to India, Burma, and Afghanis- 
tan. So great had been the success of these forays that the 
Soviet leaders plainly intended to let slip no opportunity for 
widening the breach they had created. Consolidation of the 
“bonds of friendship and cooperation” with India, Burma, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, Indonesia, and “other countries 
which stand for peace” was one of the primary foreign policy 
tasks set by the party congress. But the Russians did not con- 
fine their endeavors to countries that were already neutral or 
veering toward the Soviet camp. They also perceived—or 
thought they perceived—opportunities to sway the loyalty of 
countries hitherto associated with the United States and the 
Western bloc. Pakistan, a loyal member of SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact, which was at loggerheads with both India and 
Afghanistan and had been affronted by Soviet support of 
those countries, was favored on February 6 with a special 
assurance from Premier Bulganin that the U.S.S.R. would 
be glad to enter into expanded commercial exchanges, share 
its knowledge of peaceful uses of atomic energy, and in gen- 
eral develop relations no less friendly than those it enjoyed 
with Pakistan’s neighbors. The Latin American states had 
been specially encouraged to look to the U.S.S.R. as an out- 
let for their agricultural and mineral products and a source 
of industrial equipment and machinery (Chapter VII). In 
such countries as Liberia, Libya, the Sudan, Yemen, Ethiopia, 
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and Ceylon, the U.S.S.R. and its associated governments were 
busily establishing diplomatic relations, exploring oppor- 
tunities in the form of trade, credits, or other aid, and gen- 
erally laying the groundwork for an expansion of influence. 
There might be doubt as to the ability of the Soviet bloc to 
follow through on the profuse commitments it was making, 
but its words and actions reflected an unmistakable determi- 
nation to supplant the West as the decisive influence on the 
destinies of this important part of humanity. 


6. THE DISARMAMENT DEBATE 


In its political operations throughout the world, the Soviet 
Union devoted special attention to problems arising from the 
international armaments race and the absence of any inter- 
national agreement on the limitation of world armaments and 
the outlawing of atomic, thermonuclear, and other weapons 
of mass destruction. The competitive accumulation of arma- 
ments by the great powers, Moscow repeatedly pointed out, 
not only carried with it the danger of a catastrophic war but 
also absorbed resources which might better be devoted to im- 
proving the conditions of human life in the underdeveloped 
countries and elsewhere. In this respect there was no dis- 
agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the leading Western 
governments. They, too, acknowledged the enormous perils 
of an uncontrolled arms race, and President Eisenhower in a 
speech of April 16, 1953 had explicitly declared that in the 
event of a disarmament agreement the U.S. Government was 
ready ‘‘to ask its people to join with all nations in devoting a 
substantial percentage of the savings achieved by disarma- 
ment to a fund for world aid and reconstruction.” 

But though both sides had long deplored the existing state 
of affairs and repeatedly professed their desire to correct it, 
there had been no semblance of agreement as to how to pro- 
ceed. The Western powers had insisted that they could accept 
no obligation to limit their own armaments unless there was 
first established an international agreement providing for 
effective inspection and control measures which would assure 
them that the U.S.S.R. was carrying out its side of the bar- 
gain. Moscow had just as consistently rejected international 
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control in any form acceptable to the West, and had agitated 
instead for sweeping but unverifiable measures such as a total 
ban on the manufacture and use of atomic weapons and a 
one-third reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces. Under such circumstances the annual disarmament dis- 
cussions in the U.N. Disarmament Commission, its five- 
power Subcommittee, and the General Assembly had been 
devoted more to the justification of existing positions than to 
the reconciliation of views which, in all essentials, remained 
diametrically in conflict. 

A number of developments of the past year or two had 
modified this picture in some respects and encouraged a be- 
lief in some quarters that the great powers at long last were 
edging toward agreement. The enormous and still mounting 
destructive potential now available to both sides had evoked 
expressions of concern from Soviet as well as Western states- 
men. The U.S.S.R. on May 10, 1955 had made public a new 
set of disarmament proposals which appeared to go at least 
part way toward meeting Western demands in regard to in- 
spection and control. Almost simultaneously, however, a team 
of American officials under the leadership of Harold E. Stas- 
sen had reached the conclusion that inspection and control 
along the lines hitherto advocated by the West would actu- 
ally be of very little value in view of the substantial accumu- 
lation of nuclear explosives already available to the U.S.S.R. 
and the possibility of concealing such materials from detec- 
tion by any known scientific means. 

Faced with what appeared to be a physical impossibility of 
checking on the status of the Soviet nuclear stockpile, U.S. 
interest had shifted to-other aspects of the problem: on one 
side, the encouragement of plans for diverting fissionable 
materials from military to peaceful uses, along the lines of 
President Eisenhower’s ‘‘atoms-for-peace” proposal; on the 
other, to methods for discouraging or anticipating a massive 
surprise attack by either side, as suggested by the President in 
his famous “summit conference” proposal of July 21, 1955 
for an exchange of military blueprints and the commence- 
ment of mutual aerial inspection by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In the months since the Geneva meeting, 
this “open skies” plan—in combination with a system of 
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ground observers at strategic points which had been sug- 
gested by Premier Bulganin—had become the sine qua non 
of the U.S. position on disarmament. Mr. Stassen had ex- 
plicitly announced to the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee 
in the fall of 1955 that the United States no longer consid- 
ered itself bound by the policies and principles relating to 
other phases of the disarmament problem which had been 
worked out over the years in conjunction with Great Britain, 
France, and Canada. For practical purposes, it seemed, the 
United States was shelving the fruitless search for disarma- 
ment as such and intended to concentrate henceforward on 
trying to forestall any large-scale surprise attack by its heavily 
armed opponent. 

Whatever the merits of the “open skies” plan as a safe- 
guard against surprise attack by concentrated air, ground, or 
naval forces, it failed to overcome the congenital Soviet re- 
sistance to aerial inspection of Soviet territory, and thus fell 
short of its announced aim of developing an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence which might serve as an encouragement to 
practical disarmament. Moscow had avoided rejecting so pop- 
ular a proposal outright; yet its fundamentally negative atti- 
tude had been sufficiently apparent. In the first place, the 
Russians objected, the “open skies” plan had nothing to 
do with disarmament as such and would not reduce the level 
of world armaments in the least; in the second place, instead 
of creating an atmosphere of confidence, it would actually 
increase uneasiness and tension because of its susceptibility 
to misuse for purposes of intelligence gathering and espi- 
onage. This negative stand had sealed the fate of the “open 
skies” plan as far as any new departure in East-West relations 
was concerned. Propagandistically, it could still be used to 
dramatize the good intentions of one side and the recalci- 
trance of the other. Unless the Soviet position changed, how- 
ever, it had no real prospect of serving its announced pur- 
poses. 

Despite this unpromising outlook, the U.N. General As- 
sembly at its 1955 session had urged the five members of the 
Disarmament Subcommittee (the Big Four and Canada) to 
continue their search for agreement on a comprehensive dis- 
armament plan, giving priority to the Eisenhower and Bul- 
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ganin proposals and paying due attention also to certain sug- 
gestions advanced by France, Great Britain, and India relat- 
ing to other aspects of the disarmament problem. By the time 
the subcommittee was ready to meet in March 1956, the situ- 
ation had become further confused by new developments in 
Moscow and Washington. Marshal Zhukov had addressed the 
Communist party congress in terms which suggested that the 
U.S.S.R., like the United States, intended to base its defense 
primarily on nuclear weapons—scarcely a favorable augury 
for negotiations whose ostensible aim was to be the elimina- 
tion of such weapons from the world’s arsenals. Premier Bul- 
ganin and President Eisenhower, meanwhile, had continued 
their public correspondence in language whose labored polite- 
ness did not conceal their mutual realization that they were 
in reality conducting a gigantic psychological warfare duel 
before a world audience. A specious suggestion by Premier 
Bulganin that the two powers conclude a twenty-year treaty 
of friendship (January 23) had been declined by the Presi- 
dent (January 28) with the courteous observation that friendly 
collaboration depended not only on treaty promises but 
“upon the spirit that animates the governments of the states 
concerned and upon actual performance’—which, he inti- 
mated, left a good deal to be desired so far as Moscow was 
concerned.°® 

A potentially more significant proposal was advanced by 
the President himself in a further letter of March 1 '° which 
called attention to the continuing importance of “bringing 
under control the nuclear threat” and intimated that if the 
U.S.S.R. would change its mind about the “open skies” plan, 
the United States on its part was ready to cooperate in a sig- 
nificant new effort to halt the competitive accumulation of 
nuclear weapons. Specifically, it would be prepared to join 
with other nations in a properly safeguarded arrangement 
under which all future production of nuclear material would 
be diverted from military to peaceful uses. Such an arrange- 
ment, the President pointed out, would “reverse the present 
trend toward a constant increase in nuclear weapons,” even 
though both the United States and the U.S.S.R. would at 


® Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, nos. 47-49. 
10 Tbid., no. 51. 
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least initially retain very extensive nuclear and other military 
strength. From the American point of view, a “freezing” of 
nuclear weapons stockpiles at their current levels would also 
have two other advantages which the President did not spe- 
cifically mention. First, it would tend to prevent other coun- 
tries from entering the atomic arms race, thus far confined to 
the United States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. This was 
a matter about which the United States was becoming in- 
creasingly concerned as fissionable material and nuclear tech- 
nology became more widely distributed through the ‘“‘atoms- 
for-peace” program. Secondly, such a “freeze’’ would ensure 
that the American weapons stockpile would remain both 
quantitatively and qualitatively superior to that of the Soviet 
Union. 

That the Russians were not ready to accept any such limi- 
tation on the development of their own nuclear armory 
became very evident in the course of the eighteen meetings 
which the Disarmament Subcommittee held in London be- 
tween March 19 and May 4. The most striking feature of 
the Soviet position as presented by Deputy Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko was its virtual disregard of the whole prob- 
lem of nuclear weapons on which Soviet spokesmen had pre- 
viously laid such stress. As the U.S.S.R. shifted its own de- 
fense from conventional to nuclear patterns, its line of attack 
on the West appeared to be undergoing a reverse shift. With- 
out withdrawing its demand for an immediate ban on the 
production and use of nuclear weapons, it now concentrated 
most of its fire on its antagonists’ conventional armaments 
and armed forces and, in particular, insisted on the need for 
a prompt and drastic limitation of military manpower. The 
armed forces of the United States, the U.S.S.R., and China, 
Mr. Gromyko averred, should each be reduced to a level of 
1 million to 1.5 million men; those of Great Britain and 
France, to 650,000 men; those of other states, to 150,000 to 
200,000 men. These levels, he pointed out, had been sug- 
gested in the past by the Western powers themselves, and 
should now be put into effect by the end of 1958 at the latest. 





11 For details see especially “Third Report of the Sub-Committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission,” U.N. Document DC/8g, May 4, 1956; excerpts in 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, nos. 160-162. 
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Although it was true that Great Britain and France had 
put forward a similar set of figures as recently as May 1955 
and that the United States had joined them in an analogous 
proposal back in 1952, such reductions had been envisaged 
in the West as part of a comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gram and not as something to be carried out in a political 
and military vacuum as Mr. Gromyko now proposed. Under 
present conditions, moreover, Washington at any rate would 
have felt quite unable to limit its armed forces in the manner 
suggested. A reduction of the U.S. military establishment 
from its current level of 2.8 million to the suggested level of 
1-1.5 million would have meant nothing less than the liquida- 
tion of this country’s far-flung network of bases and overseas 
troop commitments, the undermining of the NATO defense 
structure in Europe, and a retirement to “Fortress America” 
—a result which the Russians, no doubt, would have been de- 
lighted to bring about, but which neither the United States 
nor its allies could contemplate with any degree of equanim- 
ity. The lowest ceilings the United States could consider in 
the initial stage of a disarmament program, said Mr. Stassen, 
would be 2.5 million for the U.S. and U.S.S.R., 750,000 for 
Britain and France, and perhaps 500,000 for other states. 

Although Mr. Stassen and his Western colleagues had not 
been in complete agreement on some points, all of them 
found the Soviet position defective in vital respects. Not only 
did it fail to take account of certain new proposals advanced 
from the Western side. It still made no adequate provision 
for inspection and control, whether by aerial or other means; 
and it appeared to overlook the essential link between dis- 
armament and the settlement of political issues, which had 
previously been admitted by the U.S.S.R. itself. No substan- 
tial measure of disarmament would be possible, said the 
Western representatives, until confidence had been restored 
by a satisfactory solution of such problems as those of divided 
Germany and Korea—a contention which Mr. Gromyko 
somewhat disingenuously characterized as a subterfuge in- 
tended to conceal their unwillingness to begin real disarma- 
ment. 

After vainly awaiting a possible break in the deadlock in 
connection with the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to the United 
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Kingdom (Chapter V), the four Western delegates on May 4 
subscribed a joint declaration 1° acknowledging the failure of 
the talks, reaffirming their determination to continue seeking 
a suitable agreement, and specifying six characteristics which 
an acceptable disarmament program should have. Among 
them were step-by-step correlation of disarmament with the 
improvement of world conditions and the development of 
“confidence”; cessation at an appropriate stage of the build- 
up of nuclear stockpiles, with all future production of fission- 
able material to be devoted to peaceful uses (the Eisenhower 
proposal of March 1); and “‘a strong control organization with 
inspection rights, including aerial reconnaissance, operating 
from the outset and developing in parallel with the disarma- 
ment measures” and providing against “major surprise at- 
tack.” 

Thus the Western powers reaffirmed and consolidated 
their views on the only kind of disarmament program they 
collectively felt able to accept. Although their spokesmen 
endeavored to create an impression that the sessions had not 
been entirely fruitless, they could not prevent the U.S.S.R. 
from charging that the West had gone back on its own pro- 
posals. Still less could they deter it from pressing its own 
atomic build-up as well as the world-wide campaign of po- 
litical and psychological maneuvers which it was meanwhile 
carrying on under the protecting umbrella of the “nuclear 
stalemate.” 


12 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 163. 





CHAPTER THREE 
MEDITERRANEAN MUDDLE 


SINCE WORLD WAR II the global East-West conflict has twice 
shifted its geographical center and significantly modified its 
form. In the early postwar years, Europe was generally recog- 
nized as the chief prize in a struggle for position among the 
victorious powers which reached its culmination in the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin in 1948 and the conclusion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1949. With the situation in Europe sta- 
bilized in a manner that offered Moscow no further prospect 
of easy gains, attention shifted to the unsettled conditions in 
the Far East attendant on the Communist military victory in 
China. The pressure exerted against Korea, Indochina, and 
Taiwan (Formosa) by the new Communist Chinese govern- 
ment in Peking was certainly the most dynamic influence in 
world politics from 1950 until about the spring of 1955, when 
the Peking leaders apparently concluded that for the moment 
at least they too had reached the limit of their gains. Further 
direct expansion having been blocked on either side of the 
globe, it was natural that Communist strategy should direct 
increased attention to the intermediate areas of the Near 
and Middle East, South Asia, and Africa. By 1956 this ex- 
tensive region could be identified as by all odds the most 
active center of East-West competition. Here the Soviet 
Union emerged once again as the foremost agent of Com- 
munist penetration and expansion, its predatory aims dis- 
guised under a thicker than usual cloak of disinterested be- 
nevolence. 

The comparative neglect of the Near East-African region 
in past Soviet operations was presumably the result of cal- 
culation rather than of any failure to appreciate its impor- 
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tance in world strategy, politics, and economics. Molotov, at 
least, had been fully conscious of the significance of the 
Middle Eastern area as far back as his famous negotiations 
with Hitler in the autumn of 1940. It was well understood in 
postwar Moscow that the Near and Middle East contained 
a large proportion of the world’s oil reserves, provided three- 
fourths of Western Europe’s current petroleum requirements, 
served as a focal point of global sea and air communications, 
and provided a number of important footholds for Western 
land, naval, and air forces which were uncomfortably close 
to Soviet territory. If the Russians had thus far neglected to 
bring their full weight to bear in this part of the world, it 
was presumably because they had been largely occupied else- 
where and had found it possible to rely on the operation of 
local political and social forces to prevent the West from con- 
solidating its position more fully. By 1955-56 the situation 
had developed to a point that seemed to invite more direct 
intervention, and the Soviet leadership under Bulganin and 
Khrushchev had shown great alertness in detecting and ex- 
ploiting the opportunities now opening up. 

This intensification of Soviet interest in the countries be- 
tween Turkey and the Indian subcontinent had developed 
in the closest correlation with the new “nonviolent” trend 
in Soviet tactics, with its strong emphasis on the condemna- 
tion of “military blocs” and the encouragement of the “in- 
dependence movement” in dependent and formerly depend- 
ent territories. Such appeals were assured of a sympathetic 
hearing in this part of the world. With the exception of Tur- 
key and Israel, nearly all the peoples of the Near and Middle 
East shared in some degree the memory of Western domina- 
tion—or “colonialism,” to use their own favored term and 
that of Soviet-Communist propaganda—and the determina- 
tion to eradicate its last remaining traces in their own and 
neighboring lands. Particularly in the countries of Arab pop- 
ulation and culture, this preoccupation far outweighed any 
apprehension of possible Soviet designs. Partly for this rea- 
son, the Middle East had been the most difficult of all areas 
for the Western powers to organize for collective security 
against possible Soviet aggression. In recent years their efforts 
had had to be divided between trying to organize the region 
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for defense and trying to preserve some elements of their 
own position against a surging tide of local nationalism that 
ran from Iran and Afghanistan to the Levant States and 
North Africa. Not until 1955 had it been possible for the 
Western powers to put together a mutual defense pact aimed 
at defending the area against outside aggression; and the frag- 
mentary arrangement known as the “northern tier” or Bagh- 
dad Pact, embracing Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom, was notoriously the weakest of the regional 
security arrangements established with American backing in 
most parts of the free world during the past half-dozen years. 
Even the United States, which had originally suggested the 
arrangement, had not thought it advisable to become a mem- 
ber. 

In some respects the conclusion of the Baghdad Pact had 
actually increased tension and anti-Western sentiment in the 
area and thus accentuated the difficulties of the Western posi- 
tion. True, it provided for the first time a legal and psycho- 
logical foundation for joint efforts aimed at defending the 
whole region; and the geographical situation of the treaty 
partners was such that they appeared to form a kind of pro- 
tective shield along the southern confines of the U.S.S.R., 
broken only by the absence of Afghanistan near the eastern 
extremity. But apart from the military weakness of some of 
the individual member countries, the pact enjoyed no par- 
ticular favor with their peoples and was violently resented by 
those countries, from India to Egypt, which had refused to 
associate themselves with Western defense concepts. Espe- 
cially was this true among the states of the Arab League, only 
one of which, Iraq, had seen fit to join the pact. Premier 
Gamal Abd-al-Nasir (Nasser), the dictator-chief of Egypt’s 
military government, had been particularly incensed by 
Iraq’s membership, which he ascribed to a Western “plot” to 
split the Arab world and thus to challenge his own position 
as the predestined leader of the Arab peoples. The conclusion 
of the pact was among the factors that had predisposed Abd- 
al-Nasir’s government to accept an offer of arms from the 
U.S.S.R. in the fall of 1955. If Egypt’s “national aspirations” 
were to be frustrated by the West, the Egyptian Premier ap- 
parently reasoned, there must be no squeamishness about 
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accepting any other help that was offered. He could trust 
himself to avoid any embarrassing entanglement and keep a 
close watch on the Soviet “technicians” who would be coming 
into his country as the concomitant of Soviet assistance. 

Supplementing and even overshadowing the Baghdad Pact 
as a cause of tension in the Middle East was the eight-year- 
old quarrel between the Arab states and Israel. The Baghdad 
Pact and the Egyptian arms deal had greatly intensified the 
apprehensions of Israel over its isolated position in the midst 
of implacably hostile neighbors who were still promising 
themselves to bring about its extirpation at the earliest op- 
portunity. The attempt of the Western powers to maintain 
an attitude of impartiality as between Israel and the Arab 
states had neither won the friendship of the Arabs nor reas- 
sured the Israelis. Israel’s growing uneasiness, which found 
vent in unofficial demands for a “preventive war” against 
Egypt before the Communist arms could arrive, had increased 
tension all along the armistice lines and threatened to pre- 
cipitate a new explosion of hostilities. Renewal of the war in 
Palestine would obviously create fresh opportunities for So- 
viet intrigue and penetration and might easily lead to the 
direct involvement of the great powers. 

The Baghdad Pact and the Arab-Israeli quarrel did not 
exhaust the sources of friction between the Arab world and 
the West. Several of the Arab states had their private quar- 
rels with one or another of the Western powers. Great Brit- 
ain and Saudi Arabia were at loggerheads over the Buraimi 
Oasis. Yemen was in a state of congenital hostility with the 
British protectorate of Aden. Opinion in Jordan, strongly 
worked upon by Egyptian propaganda, was restive over the 
fact that Britishers were still in command of the Jordanian 
military establishment and seemed to have hopes of bringing 
the country into the Baghdad Pact. Political rivalries within 
the Arab world itself—notably between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia on one side and the two Hashimi monarchies of 
Iraq and Jordan on the other—heightened the sensitivity of 
all parties and increased their suspicion of Western machina- 
tions. Saudi Arabia was believed to be aggravating the situa- 
tion by devoting a portion of its abundant petroleum rev- 
enues to fomenting unrest and disturbance in other Arab 
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countries, sometimes in conjunction with known Commu- 
nists. 

With all its internal divisions, the Arab world was united 
both in hostility to Israel and in outspoken support for the 
“independence movement” in French North Africa—a move- 
ment whose progress in recent months had in some respects 
been even more dismaying to the Western powers than the 
explosive conditions in the Arab countries themselves. Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia had only recently extorted a promise of 
de facto independence in some kind of loose association with 
France. Algeria for more than a year had lain convulsed in 
the grip of a rebellion against French rule which neither 
force nor promises of reform seemed able to check. Support 
of nationalist and anti-French elements in North Africa was 
not, of course, by any means confined to the countries of the 
Arab world. The struggle against French “colonialism’’ was 
a dominant concern of the eighteen or more governments 
composing the ‘‘Asian-African bloc” in the United Nations, 
and had been an important preoccupation of the twenty-nine- 
nation conference at Bandung the year before. The Arab 
peoples, however, felt particularly involved by reason of 
ethnic and cultural ties as well as geographical proximity; 
and in the case of Egypt, in particular, the involvement was 
practical as well as sentimental. Egypt had provided an 
asylum and a base of operations for the most uncompromis- 
ing opponents of France in North Africa. Its broadcasting 
facilities regularly sent out encouragement and instruction to 
the rebel bands now fighting the French in Algeria, and 
Algerian revolutionaries came secretly to Egypt for training 
in guerrilla tactics. 

To complete the discomfiture of the West, Great Britain 
was now engaged in an equally remorseless struggle with 
Greek nationalist elements on the island of Cyprus—a conflict 
the more disturbing from a Western viewpoint because it 
adversely affected political relations within the Atlantic alli- 
ance as well as threatening a further impairment of Britain’s 
military position in the Middle East. Since its reluctant agree- 
ment in 1954 to hand over the great Suez Canal zone base to 
Egypt, Great Britain had looked to Cyprus as the only suit- 
able headquarters from which British military power might 
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be deployed for the defense of the Canal itself or for the 
quieting of disturbed conditions elsewhere in the Near and 
Middle East. The current threat of war between Israel and 
the Arab states exemplified the kind of situation in which 
Western power might have to be brought to bear in a hurry, 
under a United Nations mandate or otherwise. But with 
four-fifths of the Cypriote population denouncing British 
rule and with a full-scale guerrilla and terrorist movement 
raging on the island, the utility of Cyprus as a Near Eastern 
base was bound to be lessened. As a direct result of the 
Cyprus trouble, the relations of Britain (and Turkey) with 
Greece had deteriorated to a point where the Athens gov- 
ernment was talking of reexamining its whole political posi- 
tion, including its membership in NATO and even its rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc. In Greece as in the Arab countries 
—though thus far in a distinctly lesser degree—the immediate 
struggle against “colonialism” was beginning to overshadow 
the long-range problem posed by Soviet ambitions. 

The business of statesmen is not merely to recognize dis- 
agreeable realities but to find ways of making the best of 
them. It would perhaps have been too much to expect, how- 
ever, that the Western governments should have developed a 
comprehensive policy for safeguarding their permanent and 
mutual interests amid the turmoil of Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern politics. As 1956 opened, the attention of 
France and Britain was focused primarily on combating the 
most obvious threats to their immediate interests in Algeria 
and Cyprus respectively. France was too fully absorbed in 
this effort to devote much attention to broader Middle East- 
ern problems, in which its allies did not appear to desire its 
participation in any case. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
was particularly anxious to strengthen and expand the Bagh- 
dad Pact, primarily by persuading the United States to join. 
Both London and Washington were acutely desirous of head- 
ing off any renewal of hostilities between Israel and the Arab 
states. Both governments also entertained hopes of regaining 
Arab good will and promoting a gradual amelioration of con- 
ditions in the area through limited support of economic de- 
velopment schemes such as Colonel Abd-al-Nasir’s projected 
High Dam at Aswan on the Nile (see Chapter VIII). These 
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various aims, however, had not yet crystallized into a co- 
herent policy, and the difficulty of compounding such a policy 
was to increase in the coming months as new blows were di- 
rected at the Western position and the Soviet Union pressed 
its economic and psychological penetration both in Egypt and 
in other countries of the area. 


1. ISRAEL, ARAB WORLD, AND BAGHDAD PACT 


The various strands of Middle Eastern politics had by 1956 
become so thoroughly intertwined that any attempt to dis- 
cuss the issues separately would confuse rather than clarifying 
them. If there is a unifying element in the whole disorderly 
picture, it is the unreasoning nationalism which had come 
to dominate the Arab political scene, was catered to by Arab 
governments of all types, and could be directed with almost 
equal vehemence against the ‘Zionists’ in Israel, the French 
in North Africa, and the Western institutions and interests 
in the individual Arab states. One need not overlook the lam- 
entable plight of the Arab masses in order to deplore the 
blind emotionalism in which they so often sought forgetful- 
ness of their rags and empty stomachs. Hate is seldom a con- 
structive force in politics, if only because it is so easily manipu- 
lated by cynical men with selfish aims. Under the conditions 
of 1956, its destructive potentialities in the Middle East some- 
times appeared to rival those of the hydrogen bomb. 

The detailed history of 1956 in this part of the world be- 
gins with the humiliating failure of an attempt by Great 
Britain to bring its former mandate and favored ally of Jordan 
into the Baghdad Pact. Among those Arab governments 
which occasionally displayed some comprehension of the 
larger meaning of the East-West struggle, that of Jordan 
under its young King Husayn I had seemed a not wholly 
unlikely candidate to follow Iraq into a Western-sponsored 
regional defense system. Husayn was known to be troubled 
by the growing ascendancy of Egypt in Arab affairs, and de- 
pended heavily on Great Britain for military and financial 
aid. Jordanian membership in the Baghdad Pact, it seemed, 
might provide a painless method of superseding the increas- 
ingly unpopular arrangement by which Great Britain cur- 
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rently maintained small detachments of armed forces in the 
country as well as furnishing the top echelon of command 
in the Jordanian Arab Legion. General Sir Gerald Templer, 
Chief of Britain’s Imperial General Staff, was dispatched to 
Amman at the turn of the year to explain the possible advan- 
tages of such an arrangement. What neither the British nor 
the Jordanian government had anticipated, however, was the 
violently adverse reaction of King Husayn’s own subjects, in- 
cluding thousands of Palestinian Arabs sedulously egged on 
by Egyptian, Syrian, Saudi Arabian, and Communist agents 
who were determined to nip any pro-Western tendencies in 
the bud. On January 7 there were serious popular commo- 
tions in Amman and other centers, including attacks on the 
U.S. technical assistance headquarters and the U.S. consulate 
in Jordanian Jerusalem. Two days later a new premier who 
was known to oppose the Baghdad Pact took office in Jordan 
amid assurances that his government would not adhere to 
any new pacts and was also determined to stand with the 
other Arab countries in vindicating “Arab rights” in Pales- 
tine. 

Though the question of Jordan’s future orientation as be- 
tween the Baghdad powers and the Arab neutralist camp 
could not be considered finally settled, an even more urgent 
problem was presented by the current state of Israeli-Arab 
relations. Israel under its energetic Premier David Ben- 
Gurion, who had returned to office late in 1955, had taken 
the position that the constant Arab infiltration and terror 
raids along the armistice demarcation lines constituted a 
violation of the armistice agreements concluded in 1949 and 
justified strong retaliatory measures—measures which, in the 
official Israeli view, were essential to keep the Arabs in check 
even if they were out of proportion to the particular offense 
which prompted them. A heavy retaliatory raid carried out 
against Syria in the Lake Tiberias area on December 11, 
1955—the fourth large-scale Israeli retaliatory raid within 
two years—had given rise to a Syrian complaint which was 
now pending before the U.N. Security Council. In contrast 
to its usual attitude of restraint in Palestine matters, the 
U.S.S.R. on this occasion had boldly stepped forward as 
spokesman for Syria’s grievance and chief critic of Israel’s 
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actions. The Western powers had taken no pleasure in the 
discovery that the U.S.S.R. was now interesting itself in Arab 
affairs to this extent; but they were relieved at the compara- 
tive mildness of the draft Soviet resolution put forward in 
the Security Council on January 9, 1956, which called for 
sharp censure of Israel but went beyond Western views only 
in the demand that Syria receive compensation for loss of 
life and property in the raid. No one except the Israeli 
spokesman attempted any defense of Israel’s policy of retalia- 
tion. Eventually, on January 19, the Soviet delegate joined 
in the unanimous approval of an alternative resolution sub- 
mitted by the three Western powers which condemned the 
attack on Syria as a “flagrant violation” of Israel’s obligations 
and urged both parties to observe their undertakings and 
cooperate with Major General E. L. M. Burns, the U.N. 
truce supervisor.? - 
The agreement of the Western and Soviet governments | 
on this isolated issue could not disguise the fundamental op- 
position of their interests and aims in the Middle East as 
whole. The Soviet Union was obviously seeking, with con- 
siderable and growing success, to expand its prestige and in- 
fluence throughout the Arab world. The fundamental West- 
ern aim was to counter this effort by regaining the good will 
of the Arabs and eliminating the divisions and conflicts 
through which Soviet influence could spread. Progress towar 
a permanent peace between Israel and the Arab states was 
an essential element in any such program; and London and 
Washington continued to occupy themselves with plans for 
peace in Palestine, no matter how unfavorable the auguries 
might be at the moment. Outline terms of a possible peace 
settlement, apparently envisaging important concessions by 
Israel as well as the Arab states, had been put forward by 
Secretary Dulles in an address of August 26, 1955 and sup- 
plemented by a later pronouncement on the part of Prime 
Minister Eden. But since neither Israel nor the Arabs ap- 
peared willing to make peace on “compromise” terms, the 
British and American governments had also thought it well 
to consider what pressures might be exerted in order to con- 


1U.N. Document S/3588, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 75. 
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vince the parties of the need for a settlement. Of late the 
problem had been greatly complicated by the Egyptian arms 
deal and the mounting indications that the immediate sit- 
uation was moving not toward peace but toward war. 
Though neither Washington nor London wanted to foment 
an Israeli-Arab arms race, the question had arisen whether 
Israel was not entitled to receive some arms to offset the 
Egyptian acquisitions and maintain the local balance of 
power. Israel as far back as November 16, 1955 had asked 
the United States to sell it $50 million worth of arms to offset 
the jet aircraft and tanks Egypt was due to receive from Com- 
munist sources. 

Discussion of these matters was one of the main purposes 
of Sir Anthony Eden and Selwyn Lloyd in their brief visit 
to the United States at the end of January. Although the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister while in Washington laid great stress on 
the dangers of the current situation, the desirability of U.S. 
participation in the Baghdad Pact, and Great Britain’s readi- 
ness to fight if necessary to protect its oil supplies, the official 
statement on his talks with President Eisenhower (released 
February 1) ? dwelt more on the perils of the situation than 
on specific remedial steps. Regarding the Baghdad Pact, the 
United States made no commitment to become a member but 
promised “solid support” of the treaty’s aims and “construc- 
tive” participation in the work of its committees. Regarding 
Israeli-Arab relations, the President and Prime Minister re- 
affirmed their readiness to support a compromise settlement 
and also drew attention to an almost forgotten pronounce- 
ment, the so-called Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950, 
in which the United States, Great Britain, and France had ex- 
pressed their opposition to the use or threat of force between 
any of the states in the area and their readiness to take action 
“both within and outside the United Nations” to prevent any 
violation of frontiers or armistice lines. The danger of such 
contingencies arising, they felt, had now increased. Thus, 
in addition to supporting the efforts of the U.N. Truce Su- 
pervision Organization to maintain peace on the borders, 
they had decided to hold joint discussions with the French “‘as 


2 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 31. 
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to the nature of the action which we should take in such an 
event.” 

Still unresolved, apparently, was the question of just what 
the two governments could do in case the Palestine situation 
deteriorated. Unofficially, there was talk of stationing some 
kind of peace-keeping forces in the area under U.N. aus- 
pices. There was also talk of possible economic sanctions, 
naval blockades, or even direct intervention against an ag- 
gressor by British and perhaps American forces. Aside from 
practical difficulties, however, all such expedients had the dis- 
advantage that they might afford the U.S.S.R. a pretext to 
intervene on its own account, as a U.N. member interested in 
seeing peace maintained in the area. Further Soviet inter- 
vention in the Near East was the last thing Washington and 
London wanted to bring about. Yet they were now to learn 
that even so innocent a move as the scheduling of tripartite 
diplomatic discussions could precipitate vigorous Soviet 
countermeasures. The Anglo-French-American conversations 
had scarcely got under way in Washington when Fovyeign 
Minister Molotov issued a long and trenchant statement 
(February 13) denouncing such “separatist” measures as a 
“threat to peace and security” and a violation of national in- 
dependence and sovereignty. Any movement of troops into 
the territories of Near and Middle Eastern countries without 
their consent and that of the U.N. Security Council, Molotov 
warned, would be a “gross violation” of the U.N. Charter, a 
source of “dangerous friction and tension,” a further impedi- 
ment to the settlement of disputed issues, and “the subject of 
legitimate concern on the part of the Soviet Government.” 

Even if Soviet interference were discounted, it was difficult 
for the conferees in Washington to think of effective peace- 
keeping measures which could command the support of pub- 
lic opinion in the Middle Eastern states or, for that matter, 
in the Western countries themselves. Any use of American 
armed forces for such a purpose was regarded in Washing- 
ton as a matter that would clearly require prior authoriza- 
tion from the Congress. The public, at any rate, appeared 
much less interested in this remote eventuality than in the 
disposition of Israel’s pending request for arms. Israel at the 
moment was believed to possess a safe superiority over the 
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combined forces of its Arab neighbors. This superiority, how- 
ever, might disappear almost from one month to the next; 
and the argument was frequently heard that the way to main- 
tain peace was to let Israel have enough arms to keep its su- 
periority and thus deter an Arab attack. 

Washington officials took a more complex view. Moscow, 
they argued, had plenty of surplus arms and would presum- 
ably go on feeding them to Egypt and its Arab confederates 
as rapidly as the Western governments could feed them to 
Israel. The eventual victory in such an arms race would 
surely go to the 50 million Arabs rather than to the 1.7 mil- 
lion Israelis; therefore, Washington contended, it was better 
to avoid such a race even if Israel might be left at an initial 
disadvantage. Armaments were not a good basis for peace 
in any case. The Israeli application was not positively re- 
jected, but was kept “on ice” despite strong domestic pres- 
sures, which reached a climax in the latter part of February 
after a bureaucratic mix-up had drawn attention to the fact 
that the United States at this very time was furnishing Saudi 
Arabia with tanks and other equipment for what were de- 
scribed as training or internal security purposes. 

Meanwhile there were rumors that Syria, too, was about 
to obtain some arms from the Soviet bloc. Tension was 
mounting rapidly. Secretary Dulles acknowledged to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee (February 24) that there 
was ‘‘some danger of war in the Middle East now,” adding 
that while he hoped we would “avoid falling into it,” we had 
certain duties and obligations and, moreover, were by no 
means without plans for immediate action in case of a 
“blowup.” In this connection he drew attention to the pres- 
ence of certain U.S. destroyers in the area. Essentially, how- 
ever, Mr. Dulles gave the impression that the United States 
still relied mainly on long-range measures aimed at promot- 
ing ‘“‘the international rule of law and the establishment of 
friendly relations among neighbors” as the only sure basis for 
peace and prosperity in the area. Our efforts to this end, he 
recalled, included not only the encouragement of peaceful 
solutions but also the promotion of such schemes as the Eric 
Johnston plan for international development of the Jordan 
Valley. Admittedly the outlook for such projects was im- 
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paired by the current tension. Israel had long had its own 
plans for the use of Jordan water to irrigate the Negev desert; 
and Syria, as the party that would be most immediately af- 
fected, had threatened to fight if Israel resumed the hydraulic 
work connected with this project which it had halted on U.N. 
insistence in 1953. 

For the moment, in any case, neither Israel nor the Arab 
states seemed to be contemplating outright renewal of the 
war. Within the Arab world the struggle over the allegiance 
of Jordan was still going forward between the partisans of 
the Baghdad Pact and the outspokenly neutralist camp which 
now counted Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia as its most solid 
adherents. A further important victory for neutralist and 
anti-Western tendencies was chalked up in Jordan on March 
2 when King Husayn suddenly removed and expelled the 
long-time British Commander of the Arab Legion, Lieu- 
tenant General John Bagot Glubb, together with most of the 
Legion’s other senior British officers. Officially, Great Britain 
was notified that Jordan intended no impairment of the 
existing friendly feeling and treaty relationship. But in Am- 
man there was dancing in the streets, and in London there 
was no disguising the mortification produced by such be- 
havior on the part of a favorite ally and protégé. Especially 
disconcerting were the wider ramifications of the incident. 
Egyptian propaganda in Jordan had for months been con- 
centrating on General Glubb as a sinister embodiment of 
Western ‘“‘colonialism.”” The forces that ultimately brought 
about his removal were the same that had stirred up the 
earlier resistance to the Baghdad Pact. After this episode it 
seemed more than ever unlikely that Jordan would throw in 
its lot with the West. With General Glubb’s firm hand and 
moderating influence removed, the country’s future would 
probably become increasingly subject to mob dictation. 

As yet, however, the Jordanian Government did not ap- 
pear ready to cut its last ties with an ally which was, after all, 
defraying a great part of its annual expenses by military and 
economic subsidies. King Husayn still held out against the 
blandishments of Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia, whose leaders 
held a special “summit conference” in Cairo early in March 
at which they formally offered to take over the responsibility 
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of subsidizing the Jordanian defense forces. Wary of exchang- 
ing British apron strings for those of Colonel Abd-al-Nasir, 
Husayn urged the necessity for maintaining unity among all 
Arab states. He himself had a few ideas about diplomatic com- 
binations within the Arab world which might serve as a brake 
on the growing Egyptian ascendancy. 

Though balked of their principal objective, the Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Saudi Arabian leaders on March 12 issued a re- 
sounding communiqué in which they claimed to have de- 
veloped comprehensive plans for concerting their policies in 
all fields, fostering cooperation and unity throughout the 
Arab world, supporting Jordan against foreign pressure or 
“Zionist aggression,” coordinating Arab defense plans against 
Israel, countering any attempts at pressure on Arab coun- 
tries through the Baghdad Pact, and safeguarding the Arab 
world against the evils of the “cold war’ and the self-seeking 
maneuvers of the great powers. Like most declarations of the 
kind, it was pitched on a note of ostensible superiority to 
the concerns of both Eastern and Western blocs. Its sharp 
edge, however, was as usual turned not against the U.S.S.R., 
which for its own reasons was encouraging Arab neutralism, 


but against the Western powers, which still hoped the Arab 
peoples would eventually find their true interest in associa- 
tion with the Western cause. 


2. HAMMARSKJOLD MISSION AND TEHRAN MEETING 


In Secretary Dulles’ February 24 appearance before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he had recalled that 
Israel was originally established under the auspices of the 
United Nations and had gone on to imply that its preserva- 
tion, although “one of the essential goals of United States for- 
eign policy,” was to be regarded primarily as a U.N. rather 
than a Western or U.S. responsibility. As incidents continued 
along the armistice lines and diplomatic talks in Washington 
failed to turn up an acceptable plan of action, the United 
States had indicated a growing interest in trying to exert 
some kind of pacificatory influence through the U.N. Security 
Council. Being unwilling to furnish arms to Israel, Wash- 
ington apparently felt under a special obligation to promote 
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some action in the diplomatic sector, the more so because 
in the current state of tension there was real danger that the 
situation might get out of control. Whereas the British 
claimed to have a plan for effective military intervention 
within twenty-four hours of an outbreak, President Eisen- 
hower several times reiterated that he would not order U.S. 
forces into action without the approval of Congress, and had 
no plans for asking congressional approval in advance. Under 
such circumstances it would be especially desirable to head 
off hostilities before they could get started. 

Since the Russians would presumably insist on being in- 
cluded in any new U.N. organ that might be set up to deal 
with Arab-Israeli tensions on the spot, it seemed better to 
the United States and its allies to avoid creating new ma- 
chinery and try instead to utilize the personal abilities of 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, who had demon- 
strated his diplomatic talents the year before in negotiating 
the release of U.N. military personnel by Communist China. 
Mr. Hammarskjold had just returned from a visit to the 
Middle East and might perhaps be sent back again on a spe- 
cial mission to see what he could do about persuading the 
parties to comply with the armistice agreements and the 
various resolutions in which the Security Council had period- 
ically admonished them to keep the peace. When the Security 
Council convened again on U.S. initiative on March 26, it was 
presented with a draft resolution submitted by the United 
States in which the Secretary-General was requested (1) to 
undertake “as a matter of urgent concern” a survey of how 
the armistice agreements and resolutions were being enforced 
and observed; (2) to encourage the parties to take steps aimed 
at reducing tensions along the armistice lines; and (3) to re- 
port back to the Security Council within a month. Neither 
the local governments nor the U.S.S.R. raised any serious ob- 
jection to this plan. After some propagandist expressions 
from the Soviet delegate, it was unanimously approved on 
April 4.° 

Mr. Hammarskjold warned that at most his mission could 
be no more than an “episode” on the long road to reducing 


3 U.N. Document S/3575, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 76. 
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tensions in the area. As he completed his preparations for de- 
parture, serious new incidents on the Israeli-Egyptian de- 
marcation line raised a danger that the situation might go 
to pieces before he could even reach the spot. Within twenty- 
four hours of the adoption of the U.N. resolution, Egyptian 
and Israeli forces clashed violently in the area of the Gaza 
Strip. Egypt counted forty-two killed and over one hundred 
wounded. Once again, it appeared, Israel had reacted with 
disproportionate force against a comparatively minor provo- 
cation; and this time the Egyptian response was prompt and 
gruesome. For several days Israeli civilians were terrorized by 
the operations of Arab commando squads (the so-called 
fidaiyun or “‘self-sacrificers,’ recruited mainly from among 
Palestinian Arab refugees), who infiltrated miles behind the 
armistice lines, killing and marauding over an extensive area. 
Israel numbered eleven dead and forty injured in such at- 
tacks; Egypt claimed that as many as 300 terrorists had been 
dispatched against the Gaza frontier and made fifty “suicide 
attacks” in retaliation for the killing of civilians in Gaza. Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s first and most urgent task on arrival in the 
Middle East was to restrain Israel from further counterac- 
tion and persuade the Egyptians to call off their raiders. 

By April 12 the Secretary-General had quieted the imme- 
diate threat by persuading both governments to refrain from 
further warlike acts except in self-defense. In securing these 
commitments he was aided by strong U.S. diplomatic pres- 
sure on both Israel and Egypt. Despite its preference for leav- 
ing the initiative to the United Nations, Washington was 
gradually being forced into a more active role. While refus- 
ing to sell arms to Israel, it had lately authorized France to 
send the Israelis a dozen jet fighters originally manufactured 
for NATO under “offshore procurement” contracts; and Mr. 
Dulles had intimated that arms sales to Israel by other na- 
tions might not have the same undesirable political effect as 
direct sales by the United States. A much stronger mark of 
U.S. concern was a White House statement issued at Augusta, 
Georgia on April g* which promised the fullest support of 
the Hammarskjold mission, declared that the United States 
would “observe its commitments within constitutional means 
4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 74. 
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[sic] to oppose any aggression in the area,” and added that we 
were “likewise determined to support and assist any nation 
which might be subjected to such aggression” and were con- 
fident that other nations would “act similarly in the cause of 
peace.” 

Although the form which U.S. support and assistance to a 
victim of aggression might take was not specified, this com- 
paratively positive statement was generally felt to have 
strengthened the Secretary-General’s hand in his efforts to 
avert more violence in the area of the demarcation lines. 
Its influence is scarcely to be compared, however, with that of 
an official Soviet statement, issued on April 17, which like- 
wise came out in favor of a peaceful solution and thus placed 
the U.S.S.R. once again on the same side as the Western 
allies. True, the language of the Soviet document was any- 
thing but complimentary to the Western powers. The real 
sources of the current difficulty, it said, were “the contin- 
uous attempts to hammer together and extend the military 
alignments which serve the aims of colonialism”; and it 
scathingly denounced the efforts of “certain circles’ in the 
West to interfere in the internal affairs of Near Eastern states 
and introduce foreign troops into the area. Precisely because 
of these insidious aims of the Western powers, Moscow as- 
serted, it was in the interests of all Near Eastern states ‘“‘not 
to allow themselves to be provoked into being involved in 
military operations.” In line with this view, the statement 
continued, the U.S.S.R. intended to support U.N. efforts to 
strengthen peace in the area. It therefore urged the interested 
parties ‘‘to refain from any kind of action which may lead to 
an exacerbation of the situation on the existing demarcation 
line”; called for “efforts toward a stable peaceful settlement 
of the Palestine question on a mutually acceptable basis’; 
and expressed its readiness ‘‘to contribute, with other states, 
to the peaceful solution of unsolved questions.” 

This statement was issued on the eve of the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to London (Chapter V), and was undoubt- 
edly designed in part to create a favorable atmosphere for 
that occasion. Its significance in Middle Eastern terms, how- 
ever, appeared far-reaching. In effect, it suggested that there 
were limits beyond which the U.S.S.R. would not go in its 
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support of Arab aims. Moscow had backed the Arab states 
on the Security Council, provided arms and military train- 
ing, offered trade and aid, encouraged Arab neutrality, en- 
dorsed Arab aspirations, established new diplomatic and 
treaty relations, showered the Arab governments and peoples 
with flattering attentions. But now that a real threat of war 
loomed, it suddenly came out flatly on the side of peaceful 
settlement. For the Arab states, this dampening move left no 
immediate recourse except to cooperate in Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s efforts to quiet the situation. For the West, it held a 
further and distinctly comforting conclusion. Moscow, ap- 
parently, was no more desirous of war in the Middle East 
than were the Western countries. No doubt it would con- 
tinue to cause them trouble by all means short of war, in ac- 
cordance with its interpretation of “competitive co-exist- 
ence.” But perhaps it would be willing, in its own interest, to 
prevent the pot from boiling over. Perhaps, in short, the 
“nuclear stalemate” was operating here as it was supposed to 
be doing elsewhere. 

While Mr. Hammarskjold endeavored to exploit this fav- 
orable development in conversations with the Israeli and 
Arab leaders, the center of Western diplomatic attention 
shifted momentarily to Tehran, where the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact organization held its second ministerial meet- 
ing from April 16 to 19 under the presidency of Iran’s 
Premier, Husayn Ala. Although the United States still de- 
clined to become a party to the Baghdad treaty, its lively in- 
terest was symbolized by the presence of Deputy Under-Secre- 
tary of State Loy W. Henderson as an official observer and 
source of counsel. Indeed, the readiness shown by the United 
States to support and, within limits, participate in the activ- 
ities of the organization provided the highlight of the meet- 
ing and made all the difference, in the words of a British 
delegate, “between a still birth and a promising life.” Not 
only did the United States reaffirm its general support of the 
pact and of the efforts of member nations to attain the treaty’s 
“political, defensive, economic and social objectives.” It also 
accepted full membership in the organization’s Economic 
and Counter Subversion committees and undertook to estab- 
lish a Military Liaison group at the pact’s permanent Head- 
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quarters, as well as continuing its programs of bilateral tech- 
nical, economic, and military assistance to individual mem- 
ber countries.® 

In line with the gradual change of emphasis in the “cold 
war,” the Council at its Tehran meeting divided its attention 
between military defense and broad plans for technical and 
economic development. Asserting that “‘considerable progress 
had already been achieved in the military sphere,” the con- 
ferees agreed that in view of the unchanged objectives of 
international Communism there could be “no relaxation of 
measures designed to strengthen the defensive capacity of 
this area” and that ‘‘all necessary further measures” for the 
defense of the Baghdad Pact countries must be expedited. 
They also recognized that the area faced a threat of subver- 
sion which called both for cooperative action by the treaty 
powers and for prompt “eradication of the conditions in 
which [subversion] thrives, namely, economic under-devel- 
opment and defensive weakness.” On the economic side, 
plans were approved for the establishment of training cen- 
ters in the agricultural and health fields, coordination of 
technical assistance activities, study of regional development 
projects involving two or more countries, and examination 
of possibilities for trade expansion within the treaty area. 
Considerable stress was laid on the need to promote a wider 
understanding of the purposes of the Baghdad treaty in order 
to counter “criticism and attacks from neutralist and other 
sources.’ Eventually, the delegates hoped, these criticisms 
would give way to “sympathetic and active co-operation” so 
that the pact could begin to exercise its intended function as 
“a unifying factor among the peoples in the region who wish 
to preserve a free and democratic way of life.” | 

Unlike the SEATO Council at a recent meeting in Karachi 
(Chapter IV), the Baghdad conferees refrained from endors- 
ing the special political aims of any individual member 
country. Specific problems causing tension in the area were 
discussed “thoroughly and frankly in a spirit of mutual com- 
prehension,” and the Council emphasized “the need for an 


5 Communiqué, April 19, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 128. 
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early settlement of the Palestine and Kashmir disputes’’ with- 
out specifying how they should be settled. Few delegates 
wanted to antagonize India by supporting Pakistan’s claims in 
Kashmir; still less did they wish to complicate the Palestine 
situation by underwriting the opinions entertained by Iraq 
as the only representative of the Arab viewpoint. To do so 
might have been helpful in strengthening Iraq’s rather shaky 
attachment to the Baghdad Pact, but would have been in- 
compatible with the whole trend of British and American 
policy as well as hopelessly compromising Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
efforts to reestablish a viable armistice. 

While the Tehran meeting was in progress, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold had continued his conversations and telegraphic 
exchanges with Premiers Abd-al-Nasir and Ben-Gurion and 
eventually, on April 18, obtained from both governments an 
unconditional undertaking to observe their cease-fire obliga- 
tions under the armistice agreement—subject, however, to the 
necessities of self-defense. Similar reciprocal assurances were 
subsequently obtained as between Israel and Jordan, Leba- 
non, and Syria respectively. Through these undertakings the 
obligation of all parties to observe a cease-fire was given a 
special status independently of how other provisions of the 
armistice agreements were being observed, and the Secretary- 
General particularly emphasized that under this formula 
Israel was not entitled to undertake acts of retaliation such 
as its recent attack in the Gaza area. 

Having thus erected an emergency barrier against further 
outbreaks, Mr. Hammarskjold turned to the question of re- 
establishing compliance with the other clauses of the armi- 
stice agreements and improving the local arrangements in 
effect at such trouble spots as the Gaza Strip, the El Auja de- 
militarized zone between Israel and Egypt, the demarcation 
line between Israel and Jordan, and the Lake Tiberias area 
between Israel and Syria. In these matters his success was 
more limited. Though all parties expressed a desire to ob- 
serve their obligations and cooperate on a basis of reciprocity, 
there were too many special demands and practical differ- 
ences to be dealt with fully during the brief time allotted for 
his mission. 
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In his reports to the Security Council,® the Secretary-Gen- 
eral did not conceal the fact that many of his greatest diff- 
culties arose from the mistrustful attitude of the Israeli states- 
men, which might be understandable in a country that felt 
itself under siege but was not easily accommodated to the 
atmosphere of universal good faith that the U.N. chief was 
striving to inculcate. The Israelis found it particularly irri- 
tating that Mr. Hammarskjold, acting on a strict interpreta- 
tion of his mandate from the Security Council, insisted on 
confining himself to the problems of armistice observance 
along the demarcation lines and refused to discuss such wider 
issues as Egypt’s long-standing denial of the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping, a practice discountenanced by the Security 
Council as far back as September 1951. The Arab govern- 
ments, on their side, were irate over Israel’s stand on the Arab 
refugee problem and its announced intention of resuming 
work on the Jordan water diversion project. Without a settle- 
ment of these more basic controversies, the reestablishment 
of comparative tranquillity along the armistice lines would 
have limited value at best. Mr. Hammarskjold nevertheless 
completed his mission in a mood of considerable optimism. 
What he had been able to accomplish, he said, represented 
a necessary stage which had to be passed if progress on larger 
issues was to be possible. He felt that there was in the area 
“a general will to peace” which should be “fostered and en- 
couraged.” 

Anxious to encourage any incipient “momentum toward 
peace,” the Western powers requested a new meeting of the 
Security Council at the end of May to discuss a British draft 
resolution commending the results achieved thus far and ask- 
ing the Secretary-General to continue his good offices in the 
interests of creating conditions for “a peaceful settlement on 
a mutually acceptable basis.” Somewhat ominously, Arab 
spokesmen objected strongly to the reference to “a mutually 
acceptable basis” on the ground that any basis acceptable to 
Israel would certainly be unacceptable to Arab governments. 
These cbjections, moreover, were vigorously supported by 
the Soviet representative, with the result that the offending 


6 U.N. Documents S/3594, May 2, and S/3596, May 9, reprinted in New York 
Times, May 3 and 11, 1956. 
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phrase—actually of Soviet origin (p. 93)—was omitted from the 
final text which the Council unanimously adopted on June 4.” 

In other respects, the trend of developments in the Near 
East through the late spring appeared distressingly familiar. 
Israel was promised another dozen French jets, but still 
sought a dependable source of arms to balance the Czecho- 
slovak shipments which were now flowing to Egypt in increas- 
ing quantities. Khrushchev during his visit to London had 
thrown out a suggestion (April 27) that the U.S.S.R. might 
be willing to participate in a general embargo on arms ship- 
ments to the area—but only, apparently, on the unacceptable 
condition that the Western powers ceased supplying arms to 
their Baghdad Pact allies. Meanwhile the Arab leaders were 
forging various new diplomatic combinations, inspired ap- 
parently by somewhat contradictory political conceptions but 
similar in their aloofness toward the West and hostility to- 
ward Israel. Egypt had taken the lead in establishing special 
treaty relations with Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen, with 
the evident objective of forwarding its own supremacy in the 
Arab world by coordinating the armed forces of the four 
countries under Egyptian command. Jordan had concluded 
‘ military pacts with all Israel’s neighbors with a view to uni- 
fied operations in case of an Israeli attack. Concurrently, 
there had been new evidences of Soviet penetration in various 
parts of the area, notably in the hitherto remote Kingdom 
of Yemen, whose Crown Prince visited Moscow in June. 
There had also been new clashes between Yemen and Great 
Britain on the borders of Aden, and new warnings that the 
Arabs would turn to Communism if they failed to receive 
“justice” at the hands of the West. Colonel Abd-al-Nasir had 
ostentatiously recognized Communist China, and boasted that 
he had opened up a new and inexhaustible source of arma- 
ments. Even if the tide of violence had been momentarily 
stemmed, few could doubt that the Middle East was per- 
plexed by dangerous undercurrents. 


7U.N. Document S/3605, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 78. 
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3. CYPRUS AND NORTH AFRICA 


Although it was the struggle over the Baghdad Pact and 
Palestine that focused the anxious interest of the great pow- 
ers and held the most immediate threat of wider complica- 
tions, the emergence of these issues was itself a reflection of 
a deeper historical movement which, in the course of little 
more than a generation, had transformed the Middle East 
and North Africa from an area of exclusive Western control 
into one whose future plainly lay primarily with its own in- 
digenous peoples. As Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, Libya, and the Sudan one by one had achieved recog- 
nition as independent states (the last on January 1, 1956), the 
area of nominal Western jurisdiction in this part of the world 
had dwindled almost beyond recognition. France had been 
thrown back upon the departments of Algeria and the pro- 
tectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, already promised a wide 
measure of independence. Great Britain held little beside the 
military strong points of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and Aden 
—fortresses strung out along its historic commercial and mili- 
tary lifeline through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea to 
the East. 

As 1956 opened, the long-term processes which had brought 
about this contraction of Western influence were still oper- 
ating in full vigor, though with varied effects and uncertain 
prospects. In the newly independent countries of the Arab 
world, France had long ceased to count as a major factor, 
while Great Britain was in the process of relinquishing the 
most important of its remaining footholds. The British mili- 
tary base in the Suez Canal zone was being rapidly evacuated 
on the strength of an Egyptian promise to readmit British 
forces in the event of an armed attack by an “outside power’”’ 
on one of the Arab states or Turkey. Two lesser British bases 
were turned over to Iraq in the spring of 1956 as part of a 
readjustment in defense arrangements made possible by that 
country’s membership in the Baghdad Pact. In Jordan, the 
United Kingdom still maintained small military detachments 
in agreed positions under a treaty concluded in 1948, but the 
permanence of this arrangement was becoming increasingly 
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doubtful in view of the upsurge of national feeling which 
frustrated Jordan’s inclusion in the Baghdad Pact and 
prompted the ouster of General Glubb. Somewhat more sol- 
idly established, in the British view, were certain defensive 
positions retained in Libya, under a special treaty concluded 
with that extremely new country, and in Aden under a colo- 
nial regime which British authorities intended to maintain 
substantially intact for the indefinite future. 

These scattered positions would clearly not accommodate 
anything like the 80,000 men who had garrisoned the Suez 
Canal base, even if the military authorities in London had 
felt able to spare sufficient manpower to maintain substantial 
forces in the area. Actually British military policy, like that 
of the United States, was veering away from the concept of 
large stationary ground forces and laying increased emphasis 
on small, highly trained and mobile units which could be dis- 
patched rapidly to any scene of trouble. The obvious assem- 
bly point for paratroop battalions and other mobile units 
that might be needed in the Near and Middle East was the 
island of Cyprus, situated within two or three hours’ flying 
time of any point in the area; and it was here that the British 
had determined to center their military establishment for 
the entire Middle Eastern region. 

In the opinion of British military authorities, the impor- 
tant role assigned to Cyprus necessitated firm control not 
only of the island’s military installations and communications 
system but of its entire territory and population. This view, 
however, had turned out to be in violent conflict with that 
of the predominantly Greek-speaking population of the island. 
Itself a fragment of the former Ottoman Empire, though 
yielded to British control as early as 1878, Cyprus had been 
overtaken by the same wave of national reassertion which had 
already swept the British out of much of the Arab world and 
was now threatening to sweep the French out of North Africa. 
The specific coloration of the nationalist wave in Cyprus was 
Greek and Orthodox Christian rather than Arab and Islamic 
(the 100,000 Turkish Muslims on the island were the one 
important indigenous element that actually wanted the Brit- 
ish to remain), but its effects were similar. It placed Great 
Britain, and indirectly its allies, in conflict at still another 
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point with the dominant emotional forces of the contempo- 
rary world. In so doing it not only impaired the usefulness of 
the British base but promoted that general cleavage between 
Western policy and the principle of national independence 
on which the Soviet leaders were apparently staking their 
hopes for the eventual world victory of Communism. 

From the point of view of Western interests the Cyprus 
quarrel was especially distressing in that all of the protago- 
nists were by rights members of the Western, democratic, 
North Atlantic community. Most if not all of the 400,000 
Greek Cypriotes wanted independence from one NATO 
member, Great Britain, for the sole purpose of joining their 
destinies with those of another NATO member, Greece, 
whose government ardently seconded this aspiration. Turkey, 
the third member of the triangle, was likewise a member of 
NATO and, in addition, was linked with Greece in the Bal- 
kan Pact of 1954; yet the Turks were even more adamant 
than the British in insisting that the status quo in Cyprus 
must be maintained and that the island must under no cir- 
cumstances be allowed to go to Greece. Turkey’s own security 
interests, its spokesmen averred, could not admit of this posi- 
tion so close to the Turkish mainland passing under the con- 
trol of a country in whose intentions and political stability 
they had so little confidence. 

To American observers it might seem that none of the 
three governments had displayed much statesmanship in their 
sporadic attempts to settle the problem. At bottom, perhaps, 
all three were equally baffled by the blindly irrational 
forces which in recent years had taken possession of so many 
national groups in different parts of the world. Looked at in 
the abstract, the Cyprus situation had seemed to admit of any 
number of reasonable accommodations between Greek na- 
tionalism and British, Turkish, and NATO strategic inter- 
ests. But in 1956 passions on all sides were running too high 
for rational compromise. Disorder and bloodshed had oc- 
curred in Greece and Turkey as well as in Cyprus itself, 
where months of violence and counterviolence by nationalist 
guerrillas and British military had created a scene of internal 
war as grim as anything British troops had confronted earlier 
in Palestine or Egypt. 
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Although the British had made clear that they did not con- 
sider ‘‘self-determination” for the Cypriote population as a 
practical possibility under existing circumstances, they had 
expressed their readiness to discuss a limited grant of self- 
government or “autonomy” on the understanding that they 
themselves would retain ultimate responsibility for the 
island’s external and internal security. Subject to this reserva- 
tion, negotiations had been initiated in October 1955 between 
the British Governor, Field Marshal Sir John Harding, and 
the Greek Orthodox Archbishop Makarios, the Ethnarch or 
spiritual and civic leader of the Greek-speaking population. 
Through January and February 1956 the discussions con- 
tinued in an atmosphere embittered by acts of violence and 
by growing friction between Great Britain and Greece. In 
spite of the good offices of the local American representative 
and the personal intervention of the British Colonial Secre- 
tary (A. T. Lennox-Boyd), no agreement could be reached 
either on the constitutional issues or on the handling of the 
immediate problems created by the illegal activities of the 
Cypriote terrorist organization. Makarios refused to use his 
influence to curb terrorist activity; the British on their side 
refused to offer an amnesty to the terrorists before Makarios 
accepted their views on the administration of the island. On 
March 4 Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced in the House of Com- 
mons that negotiations had been broken off. 

Five days later, Makarios was suddenly arrested with two 
other Greek prelates and deported to the Seychelles Islands 
in the Indian Ocean, charged with having personally con- 
nived with the terrorists. This abrupt action, taken on the 
direct authority of the British Cabinet, was as sharply criti- 
cized in the United Kingdom as in most other countries. In 
terms of British objectives and international relationships it 
proved far from helpful. Not only did Greece withdraw its 
ambassador from London and renew its protests to the United 
Nations; in Cyprus terrorism broke out with renewed vio- 
lence and the lives of British soldiers and civilians were 
placed in perpetual jeopardy. Scarcely a day passed without 
its quota of shooting and bombing incidents, which were to 
claim the life of at least one American as well as numerous 
Britishers and Cypriotes, both Greek and Turkish. The Brit- 
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ish authorities resorted to increasingly drastic reprisals, exe- 
cuting captured terrorists, placing entire villages under rigid 
security restrictions, arresting additional ecclesiastics, and 
raiding hitherto sacrosanct premises of the Orthodox Church. 
Although Prime Minister Eden announced on July 12 that 
a new attempt would be made to draft a “‘liberal” constitu- 
tion under which the people of Cyprus could gradually ad- 
vance toward self-government once law and order had been 
restored, the fulfillment of this preliminary condition seemed 
quite remote. How seriously the situation might affect NATO 
interests in the Mediterranean and Middle East would per- 
haps be apparent only in the event of some crisis in which it 
would be imperative that the NATO powers should act as a 
unit. Meanwhile it was obvious that the solidarity of NATO 
in this part of the world had been gravely impaired. 

What the British werc experiencing in Cyprus had already 
become all too familiar to the French in the course of their 
losing fight to retain control of their possessions in Indochina 
and North Africa. In the former area, the fight had already 
been lost; in the latter, conditions in the protectorates of 
Tunisia and Morocco had periodically focussed international 
attention and furnished an important rallying cry to the coun- 
tries of the “‘anticolonial bloc” in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. In 1954, just as France was preparing to yield 
to nationalist pressures and grant substantial internal au- 
tonomy to Tunisia and Morocco, similar disturbances had 
broken out in Algeria and precipitated a merciless civil war 
in which the French army had found itself pitted against a 
guerrilla and terrorist movement as ruthless as it was wide- 
spread and elusive. 

When Premier Guy Mollet took over the French Govern- 
ment at the end of January 1956, he faced the following situ- 
ation in the three North African areas: 

Tunisia had already gained internal autonomy under a 
series of French-Tunisian agreements of June 3, 1955 which 
the French professed to regard as a final settlement, but 
which were frankly regarded by Tunisian leaders as merely 
a step on the road to complete independence. 

Morocco, under its restored Sultan Mohammed V (deposed 
in 1953 and reinstated in 1955), was demanding full inde- 
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pendence and appeared likely to attain it in the near future 
on a basis of theoretical ‘‘interdependence” with France. 

In Algeria, the insurgent leaders were likewise clamoring 
for the independence of the country they had plunged in civil 
war. Here, however, the French talked only of a restoration 
of law and order, of far-reaching “reforms,” and of the en- 
couragement of ‘‘coexistence” between French and Muslim 
inhabitants. A surrender or weakening of French sovereignty 
in Algeria, in the French view, was not to be thought of. To 
make Algeria independent, it was argued, was a very different 
matter from yielding to nationalist demands in the Tunisian 
and Moroccan protectorates. It would mean tearing apart the 
body of France itself, disrupting an association of a century 
and a quarter’s duration, and abandoning 1.2 million French- 
men who, like their forebears before them, had given of their 
best in the mutual interest of Muslims and Europeans. Asser- 
tions of this character were rejected with derision by the Al- 
gerian rebels associated with the “National Liberation Front.” 
But Algeria was one country where the “independence move- 
ment” had come up against emotional forces that might prove 
no less powerful than those from which it drew its own 
strength. 

Although its recent course in Tunisia and Morocco had 
been severely criticized in conservative French circles, the 
Paris government had encountered no insuperable obstacles 
in carrying out its decision to yield to majority feeling in 
those two countries. Unlike Algeria, neither Tunisia nor 
Morocco had ever become a part of the French national ter- 
ritory or an area of large-scale French settlement. Both re- 
tained indigenous governmental systems, still capable of being 
modernized and put in working order. Once the decision had 
been made to allow Tunisia and Morocco to manage their 
own affairs, the principal French objective had been to se- 
cure fair treatment for French citizens and property and to 
retain the two countries within the orbit of French political, 
economic, and military influence. The success of this attempt 
would depend on a number of factors, among them the terms 
of the bargain struck with the new Moroccan and Tunisian 
authorities, the realism and foresight of the nationalist lead- 
ers in the two countries, and the degree of their emotional 
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involvement with the Arab “cause” as this term was under- 
stood in the neutralist and anti-Western circles of the Middle 
East. Most of all, perhaps, it would depend on the course of 
events in Algeria, which bordered on both Morocco and 
Tunisia and deeply engaged the sympathies of their inhab- 
itants. 

The character of Morocco’s and Tunisia’s progress toward 
independence during the first half of 1956 was in the main 
reassuring. Somewhat paradoxically it was Morocco, the less 
modernized of the two, that first gained recognition by France 
of its full independence, including the right to maintain its 
own foreign service and army. By a joint declaration and 
protocol signed in Paris on March 2,° France acknowledged 
that the protectorate treaty concluded in 1912 was no longer 
an adequate basis for French-Moroccan relations and that 
full governmental authority belonged to the Moroccan Sul- 
tan. The French had hoped that this acknowledgment of 
Moroccan independence would be accompanied by an agreed 
statement on the interdependence of the two countries in 
military, diplomatic, economic, and cultural matters, but 
found the Moroccans unwilling to wait and were therefore 
obliged to reserve this important topic for further negoti- 
ations. A subsequent convention on Morocco’s international 
and diplomatic position, signed in Paris on May 28, con- 
tained the important stipulation that neither France nor 
Morocco would pursue a policy that conflicted with the rec- 
ognized interests of the other party. France hoped this meant 
that Morocco would refrain from adding to its difficulties in 
Algeria. 

Since a small northern section of Morocco was still occu- 
pied by Spain, Moroccan independence would not be com- 
plete until it was recognized in Madrid as well as in Paris. 
This difficult requirement was fulfilled on April 7 when Gen- 
eralissimo Franco and the Sultan jointly signed a declaration 
and protocol ® terminating the protectorate arrangement set 
up in Spanish Morocco in 1912 and providing for further 
negotiations to define the “free cooperation” (rather than 
“interdependence’’) of Spain and Morocco in matters of com- 


8 Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (March 19, 1956), pp. 466-467. 
9 Ibid. (April 23, 1956), pp. 667-668. 
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mon interest. The Spanish Government had been anything 
but enthusiastic about this step, considering the type of pater- 
nalistic administration practiced in its own zone of Morocco 
as infinitely more suitable to Moroccan requirements than 
the formal independence to which Moroccans now aspired. As 
was usually the case in Moroccan affairs, however, Spain in 
its comparatively weak position had little choice but to fol- 
low the French lead once France had made up its mind. 

Several further adjustments would be needed before Mo- 
rocco could take its place in the ranks of full-fledged modern 
states. The status of the international city of Tangier would 
have to be regulated by international agreement. (The Tan- 
gier Zone was incorporated into Morocco and its special 
regime abolished following a nine-nation diplomatic confer- 
ence in October.) Some arrangement would also have to 
be made with the United States respecting the important 
American air bases recently established on Moroccan terri- 
tory, which were specifically excluded from the convention 
under which Morocco took over France’s international obli- 
gations. There were reports that the Moroccans would try to 
exact a heavy price in terms of American economic assistance; 
at any rate, it was clear that they were desirous of encourag- 
ing American investment in their country if only to lessen 
their economic dependence on France. The establishment of 
a viable economy would plainly be one of the most difficult 
tasks confronting the new Moroccan state, and might even 
have to take priority over the establishment of a viable dem- 
ocratic political system. Meanwhile, however, there was no 
longer any formal obstacle to Morocco’s acceptance into the 
company of national states. On July 20 the U.N. Security 
Council unanimously recommended that Morocco be favor- 
ably considered by the General Assembly for admission to 
membership in the United Nations. 

Tunisia’s application for membership in the world or- 
ganization was similarly endorsed by unanimous vote of the 
Security Council on July 26. This was actually the third such 
recommendation of a newborn North African state during the 
year, since the Sudan had received a similar Security Council 
endorsement on February 26. All three states were to be ad- 
10 [bid., v. 35 (November 26, 1956), pp. 842-844. 
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mitted to U.N. membership when the General Assembly con- 
vened in November. (See Chapter X1.) 

In some respects, independent Tunisia appeared the best 
qualified of the three to sustain the responsibilities involved, 
since it possessed a comparatively educated and homogeneous 
population and at least an inkling of modern democratic con- 
cepts. The first Tunisian national election, carried out on 
March 25, had amounted to a striking vote of confidence in 
the moderate wing of the Tunisian nationalist movement 
and paved the way for the establishment of a responsible 
Tunisian government headed by Habib Bourguiba, the 
leader of the Neo-Destour party and an avowed partisan of 
Western democratic ideas. Mr. Bourguiba’s electoral success 
was undoubtedly attributable in large part to his effective 
pressure on the French to widen Tunisia’s autonomy into 
full independence. Negotiations carried on in Paris through 
the late winter had culminated in the signature on March 20 
of a new protocol # in which France solemnly recognized the 
independence of Tunisia and the two parties agreed (1) to 
set aside the protectorate treaty of 1881, together with any 
conflicting provisions of the autonomy conventions of 1955; 
and (2) “to define or complete the ways and means of an in- 
terdependence freely brought about between the two coun- 
tries, by organizing their cooperation in the fields in which 
their interests are common, particularly in the matter of de- 
fense and foreign affairs.”” A subsequent agreement, signed 
June 15, spelled out Tunisia’s right to conduct its own for- 
eign affairs but conspicuously lacked the provision found in 
the parallel Moroccan agreement whereby neither party would 
conduct a policy hostile to the other’s interests. 

Premier Bourguiba had displayed sympathy for the Western 
point of view on many international questions, had denounced 
neutralism and Communism, and had even spoken of pos- 
sible Tunisian membership in NATO. But there was one 
issue of supreme importance on which his views diverged 
markedly from those of the French Government. Tunisians, 
he told a cheering crowd on March 22, “cannot be truly 
happy until their sister nation Algeria regains its sovereignty. 
It is inconceivable that Tunisia on one side and Morocco on 
11 New York Times, March 21, 1956. 
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the other should enjoy their independence while Algeria, 
which lies between them, remains under the colonialist yoke.” 

The United States, which had enthusiastically hailed the 
grant of independence to Morocco and Tunisia, could also 
take little satisfaction in the current status of the Algerian 
problem. Here, too, national independence was the central 
issue, but here the contest was being carried on with bombs 
and bullets rather than with diplomatic formulas. The largely 
anonymous leaders of the “National Liberation Front” in- 
sisted that the Algerian “people” would never lay down their 
arms until Algeria was guaranteed its independence on the 
same basis as Morocco and Tunisia. But Frenchmen of nearly 
all political persuasions were agreed that independence was 
one thing France could not grant. When M. Mollet had out- 
lined his Algerian policy to the National Assembly on Janu- 
ary 31, he had spoken of broad reforms and democratic prog- 
ress as soon as order was restored, and ofan early “popular 
consultation” in which French and Algerians would for the 
first time participate on an equal footing. The object, how- 
ever, was not to pave the way for Algerian independence, but 
to maintain and reinforce the “indissoluble union” of Algeria 
with France. 

With this general program M. Mollet was able to hold the 
backing of most of the French National Assembly. In Algeria, 
however, his conception of French-Muslim “coexistence” 
proved as obnoxious to the conservative-minded European 
community as it did to the rebel extremists. Violent demon- 
strations by European elements helped to block the appoint- 
ment of General Georges Catroux, who had played a con- 
ciliatory role in Morocco, as Minister Resident in Algeria 
(February 6); violence and massacre in town and country 
were the rebel reply to M. Mollet’s subsequent appeal to lay 
down their arms so that reforms and negotiations could begin. 
Robert Lacoste, named to succeed Catroux as Minister Resi- 
dent, concluded that large-scale military reinforcements were 
the only answer to rebel intransigence: There were already a 
quarter of a million French troops in Algeria. In April the 
government furnished a further 100,000 men, made up partly 
of reservists and partly of detachments withdrawn from 
France’s already depleted NATO units. By midyear the num- 
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ber of French troops in Algeria was reliably estimated at 
400,000, against perhaps 15,000 active rebels. But sorely as 
this effort weighed on the French position at home, it seemed 
comparatively ineffectual in curbing the extremists. The lat- 
ter enjoyed the advantages of terrain and could count on the 
sympathies or the fears of large parts of the Muslim popula- 
tion. As the struggle waxed in bitterness, moderate Algerian 
elements with whom the French might have been able to 
negotiate tended either to drop out of sight or to go over to 
the rebel camp. 

Unable to make headway in Algeria, and realizing that 
their conduct of affairs was being widely condemned abroad, 
French statesmen did what they could to gain international 
support for their efforts. In March, Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian Pineau had a serious discussion of the matter with Sec- 
retary Dulles at the SEATO conference in Karachi (Chapter 
IV). Returning to France by way of New Delhi and Cairo, he 
expressed sympathy for neutralist and Arab views but failed 
to win any endorsement of France’s aims. Prime Minister 
Nehru was an avowed partisan of eventual Algerian inde- 
pendence; Colonel Abd-al-Nasir was believed by many 
Frenchmen to stand behind the Algerian rebellion much as 
Communist China had stood behind the Vietminh movement 
in Indochina. 

With its major allies France was more successful. British 
support in a matter of this kind was almost a matter of course. 
The United States, on the other hand, was looked upon in 
France as too much inclined to a doctrinaire anticolonial 
stand in North African matters. M. Pineau had even hinted 
on one occasion (March 2) that the Americans were waiting 
for France to get out of North Africa so that they themselves 
could step in. All the more heartening, therefore, was the 
speech which U.S. Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon delivered 
in Paris on March 20 ¥ with the direct approval of Secretary 
Dulles and the President. The Algerian situation, the ambas- 
sador pointed out, was in a quite different category from 
that of Tunisia and Morocco; and he emphasized that France, 
in its search for “liberal solutions that will insure the con- 
tinuance of its presence in North Africa,” had the whole- 


12 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 130. 
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hearted support of the U.S. Government. This declaration 
was not well received in Arab nationalist quarters, but 
brought considerable comfort to the hard-pressed French. Al- 
most equally gratifying was the comparatively benevolent 
attitude of President Tito of Yugoslavia, who concluded a 
state visit to France on May 11 with a public assurance that 
his government “would favor all efforts which aimed at a 
liberal solution of the Algerian problem.” 

But any optimism engendered by these statements was 
effectually deflated by the caustic attitude of the Soviet lead- 
ers, with whom Messrs. Mollet and Pineau conferred in Mos- 
cow in mid-May. Although some word of encouragement on 
Algeria had been one of their principal goals in the Soviet 
capital, the best they could secure for insertion in the official 
communiqué (May 19) was an expression of Soviet hope 


“that the French government, acting in a liberal spirit, will be 
able to find an appropriate solution for so important a problem 
in accordance with the spirit of the times and in the interest of 
the peoples.” 


This read more like an admonition than an endorsement, 
and did much to disillusion the French leaders over the re- 
sults of their Moscow visit (cf. Chapter V). The campaign for 
Algeria, they began to fear, was going no better on the diplo- 
matic front than it was on the military. The sense of frustra- 
tion was aggravated a few days later when Pierre Mendeés- 
France, who had originated the new departure in North 
African policy in 1954, resigned his cabinet post and sharply 
criticized the government for focusing its Algerian policy on 
military efforts to the exclusion of political action aimed at 
restoring the confidence of Algerian Muslims. “Any policy 
that ignores the sentiments and the misery of the native pop- 
ulation,” he said, “leads, step by step, from the loss of the 
people of Algeria to that of Algeria itself and then, inevita- 
bly, to the loss of our whole African position.” 

M. Mendés-France was known for his knack of stating 
problems in rather drastic form, and the African position was 
certainly not lost yet. An attempt by the Asian-African bloc 
to have the Algerian issue aired in the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil was defeated a few weeks later (June 26) by seven votes to 
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two, with only the U.S.S.R. and Iran coming out for imme- 
diate discussion. Yet it was a fact that France and the other 
Western governments, not only in Algeria but throughout 
the North African-Mediterranean-Middle Eastern area, had 
had very limited success of late in harmonizing their policies 
with the sentiments and aspirations of the indigenous popula- 
tions. It was doubtless true that they faced a prospect, unless 
matters radically improved, of gradually losing such oppor- 
tunities as were still open to them to heal the breach that 
was developing between them and most of the peoples of the 
region. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
FAR EASTERN FERMENT 


AMERICANS WHO were disturbed by the state of affairs in the 
Mediterranean and the Arab world often took comfort in 
what seemed a more promising outlook in the Far East. In 
this part of the world the revulsion against Western policies 
and interests appeared on the whole to be somewhat less in- 
tense than it was, for example, in the Arab nations. A num- 
ber of Far Eastern countries had renounced the temptations 
of neutrality and associated themselves with the Western 
cause—not so much because it was Western as because some 
responsible leaders had recognized the new imperialism of 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China as a considerably more 
serious threat to national independence than the expiring 
“colonialism” of the West. On the surface at least, the cur- 
rent situation in the Far East offered a particularly favorable 
contrast to the conditions existing two or three years earlier. 
In Korea and Indochina, where recently there had been san- 
guinary wars, there was now a state of armistice. In Southeast 
Asia, there was in effect a mutual defense pact by which three 
Asian and five Western countries had undertaken to act in 
concert in case of renewed Communist aggression against that 
area. Flanking and reinforcing the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty or SEATO pact was a network of supplemen- 
tary mutual defense treaties that linked the United States 
with Japan, the Republic of Korea, and the Republic of 
China on Taiwan (Formosa). 

It must be conceded that these gains had been bought at a 
substantial price and that the Western “position of strength” 
in this part of the world was subject to definite limitations. 
In Korea, the free nations had managed at heavy cost to repel 
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a Communist aggression and vindicate the principle of col- 
lective security through the United Nations, but had not 
been able to achieve the fundamental American and U.N. 
aim of a unified, independent and democratic Korean nation. 
Vietnam, the largest of the Indochinese states, had been cut 
in half by the Geneva armistice agreement of 1954, which 
had conferred recognition and governmental authority on 
the Communist-controlled Vietminh “National Liberation 
Movement” and enabled it to incorporate some 12 million 
Vietnamese into the Communist empire. Directly behind the 
Communist governments which now ruled in North Korea 
and North Vietnam there loomed the immense power of 
Communist China, whose interference had been primarily re- 
sponsible for the failure of Western policies in both countries 
and still posed a latent threat to the peace and stability of 
the whole Far East. Although the expansionist ambitions of 
the Peking regime appeared to have suffered at least a tem- 
porary check, its leaders were still advertising their determi- 
nation to complete their victory in China at an early date by 
“liberating” Taiwan and eliminating the American-sup- 
ported regime which still claimed to be the rightful Chinese 
government and still occupied China’s seat in the United 
Nations. While awaiting the opportunity to resume its expan- 
sionist course, Communist China was devoting its energies 
to the development of its economic and military potential 
and the expansion of its political influence in Asia by the pre- 
dominantly nonviolent methods now favored throughout the 
Communist world. As the self-appointed leader of the ‘“‘peace” 
movement in Asia, Peking was giving all possible encourage- 
ment to the neutralist, anticolonial, and anti-Western tend- 
encies which existed in greater or lesser degree in most non- 
Communist Asian countries. 

The espousal by Communist China of a broadly nonvio- 
lent but extremely vigorous and effective form of political 
action had served to highlight the limitations of the regional 
collective security system which the Western powers, under 
American guidance, had laboriously completed in the course 
of 1954 and 1955. That system, like the NATO and Baghdad 
Pacts, had been designed primarily as a safeguard against out- 
right military aggression or armed subversion, and had per- 
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haps played a part in discouraging Communist attempts to 
expand their dominion by military means. On the other hand, 
it made only limited and incidental provision for meeting 
the kind of tactics the Communists were now employing. In 
a sense it seemed almost to invite such tactics, since, what- 
ever its military effectiveness, politically it remained a minor- 
ity organization with few claims to represent predominant 
non-Communist opinion in Asia. SEATO, unlike NATO, 
included less than half the countries and less than a quarter 
of the people it had been designed to defend. The decision 
of Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand to throw in their 
lot with the Western Big Three, Australia, and New Zealand 
—and to join them in extending a vague guarantee to the 
three non-Communist states of Indochina—had been balanced 
by the strongly negative attitude of those Asian countries 
which preferred a policy of “noninvolvement” or “noncom- 
mitment.” 

The philosophy of India, Indonesia, and in some degree 
Ceylon and Burma was in direct contradiction to that of the 
SEATO countries. In their view, there was really not much 
to choose as between the rival “blocs” established by the great 
powers. The important thing was to steer clear of power 
rivalries, expand the “peace area” in Asia, and get on with 
their own internal development and the elimination of ‘‘colo- 
nial” residues in their own and other countries. This dis- 
paragement of the SEATO concept by some of the largest 
countries in Asia coincided to a considerable (if unintended) 
degree with the current attitude of the Communist powers, 
whose own policy, as we have seen, called for the expansion 
of the so-called ‘‘zone of peace” in Asia as well as what 
Khrushchev had called “the complete abolition of the in- 
famous system of colonialism.” 

Even within the SEATO group there was less than full 
identity of outlook on world problems. While the Western 
governments had carried into SEATO the same basic con- 
cepts that inspired their activity in other parts of the world, 
the Asian participants naturally regarded themselves as Asians 
first and only secondarily as allies of the West. In greater or 
less degree, the peoples of Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines shared many of the attitudes prevalent in the neutral! 
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countries—obsession with national independence, concern 
over the status of dependent peoples, revulsion against war 
(particularly atomic war), preoccupation with economic de- 
velopment and higher living standards. All three countries 
participated in the activities of the ‘‘Asian-African bloc” in 
the United Nations; all three had taken part in the Bandung 
Conference of 1955, where their spokesmen had deflated some 
Communist propaganda but had also joined in a declara- 
tion of principles which ran counter to accepted Western 
views in important respects. 

As for those governments with which the United States had 
entered into bilateral mutual defense arrangements outside 
SEATO, the South Korean and Chinese Nationalist regimes 
were too directly exposed to Communist pressure and too 
conscious of their dependence on Washington to indulge in 
neutralist fancies. If their actions were occasionally embar- 
rassing to the United States, it was because they seemed to 
reflect an excess, rather than a deficiency, of anti-Communist 
zeal. Japan, on the other hand, exhibited many of the charac- 
teristically Asian reactions to the world scene—a latent tend- 
ency toward neutralism, a marked reluctance to undertake 
self-defense responsibilities within an anti-Communist frame- 
work, and a strong preoccupation with the possibilities fot 
increased trade with Communist areas. In addition, Japan 
was in the forefront of a widespread Asian reaction against 
the announced U.S. reliance on atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons as the ultimate deterrent to Communist aggression. 
As a country that had experienced atomic bombardment in 
World War II and suffered fall-out casualties in the U.S. ther- 
monuclear test of March 1, 1954, Japan was also critical of 
the nuclear experiments which the United States was carry- 
ing on at its proving ground in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. Although such influences as these had not 
diverted Japan from its basic alignment with the United 
States, they markedly reduced its satisfaction in serving as a 
foundation stone of American defense arrangements in the 
Pacific. 

The essential elements of the Far Eastern situation in early 
1956, then, were these: Communist China, deterred from 
open aggression by a variety of considerations in which the 
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threat of American retaliation was very possibly decisive, had 
turned to nonviolent methods of expanding its influence and 
undermining the political, military, and economic position of 
its still independent Far Eastern neighbors. The most press- 
ing demands on the United States and its associates, accord- 
ingly, were (1) to maintain and perhaps reinforce the military 
deterrent, and (2) to remedy the material and psychological 
weaknesses which the Communists were hoping to exploit. In 
dealing with this assignment the West was handicapped both 
by the novelty and elusiveness of the problem, which was 
widely underestimated by public opinion, and by the con- 
tinued growth of neutralistic and even pro-Communist atti- 
tudes throughout much of the area to be defended. Although 
there seemed a reasonably good prospect of forestalling fur- 
ther direct Communist conquests in such areas as Indochina, 
Korea, or the Taiwan Strait, the ultimate success of Western 
policy would more probably depend on stemming the in- 
direct expansion of Communist influence and the concurrent 
alienation of Asian opinion from Western purposes and 
ideals. 


1. ASIAN “POSITION OF STRENGTH” 


The Western task in Asia was made more difficult by the 
fact that the Western powers were themselves in long-standing 
disagreement on some of the most vital aspects of the Far 
Eastern situation. Especially was this true with respect to the 
position of Communist China. Whereas Great Britain and 
various other countries had long since recognized the Peking 
government, the United States had taken the lead in oppos- 
ing Chinese Communist pretensions in all fields. Differences 
about the status of the two Chinese regimes had occasioned 
considerable difficulty between the United States and its allies 
during the hostilities in Korea and Indochina; and further 
strains had arisen when the Peking rulers, having been 
blocked in those two countries, turned their attention to Tai- 
wan in the latter part of 1954. As President Eisenhower him- 
self recalled (October 11, 1956), “public opinion in other 
countries did not at all agree with American public opinion 
when we announced our determination [in January 1955] to 
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protect Formosa and make certain that it did not fall. Public 
opinion in other countries didn’t go along very well with 
that.” 

These differences on the China problem were reflected in a 
widespread and growing restiveness over the insistence of the 
United States on continued observance of the embargo on 
shipments of strategic goods to Communist China which had 
originally been recommended by the U.N. General Assembly 
in the spring of 1951, following the Chinese intervention in 
the Korean war. Two and one-half years after the Korean armi- 
Sstice, it was the American view that the embargo should be 
maintained until Peking formally made peace and “purged” 
itself of its aggression; but this view was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain in face of the desire of Great Brit- 
ain and other trading countries to increase their exports to 
Communist areas. One of the important objectives of Sir 
Anthony Eden in his visit to Washington early in 1956 was to 
try to modify the American attitude in this regard. Although 
not completely successful, he did win American assent to the 
proposition that trade controls in the Far East “should be 
reviewed now and periodically as to their scope, in the light 
of changing conditions, so that they may best serve the inter- 
ests of the free world.” 1 This meant, apparently, that the 
United States had accepted a new criterion in assessing the 
usefulness of strategic controls on any particular commodity. 
The possible benefit to Communist China would henceforth 
be weighed against the possible benefit to the non-Commu- 
nist exporting country, whose own interests would take pre- 
cedence in cases involving no demonstrable increase in Chinese 
military potential. This relaxation, which promised particu- 
lar advantage to Malaya and other rubber-exporting areas in 
Southeast Asia, was not difficult to justify on technical 
grounds. To some observers, however, it seemed ominously 
symptomatic of what might easily become a general slacken- 
ing of the anti-Communist front in the Far East. 

Other symptoms of imperfect coordination among allies 
became distressingly visible in connection with a large-scale 
military exercise planned by SEATO military authorities and 


1 Joint statement, February 1, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
7956, no. 31. 
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held in the Bangkok area in mid-February. As suggested by 
its code name of “Exercise Firm Link,” the purpose of this 
combined operation by allied ground, air, and naval forces 
was to emphasize the close ties among the SEATO powers 
and their readiness for prompt and effective action in case of 
aggression—a point which, it was hoped, would serve both as 
a reassurance to doubtful members of the group and as a 
timely warning to the Communist Chinese. Described by 
U.S. authorities as a “massive exercise in atomic-age amphibi- 
ous warfare,” the display featured demonstration landings by 
American airborne troops, use of “Honest John” rocket 
launchers, and simulated atomic bomb bursts. Yet the affair 
quite failed to generate the expected enthusiasm. Although 
both Thailand and the Philippines contributed ground forces 
and the British agreed to participate along with Australia 
and New Zealand, Pakistan pointedly declined to take part 
and the French were also absent. Inadequate planning and 
preparation were only a part of the difficulty. Even among the 
participating countries, the feeling was widely expressed that 
the operation had been badly conceived and that demonstra- 
tions of atomic force on China’s doorstep were a poor answer 
to the “‘peace” line so strongly emphasized by Bulganin and 
Khrushchev on their visit to the area only a few weeks earlier. 

It would have been incorrect to suppose that SEATO and 
its member governments were concerned only with the mili- 
tary aspect of security in Southeast Asia. At its inception in 
1954, the alliance had deliberately been given a broad politi- 
cal, economic, and social focus; and a report on the first year’s 
operations, released by the SEATO Council Representatives 
from the pact headquarters at Bangkok on March 1, 1956,? 
laid equal stress on SEATO’s twin functions of providing se- 
curity against aggression and subversion and promoting eco- 
nomic progress and well-being. The Council Representatives 
further declared that ‘substantial progress” had been made 
toward both of these objectives. On the military side, they 
said, there had been ‘‘a definite increase in the overall capac- 
ity of member governments to resist armed aggression in the 
Treaty area,” and the plans of the SEATO Military Advisers 
for coordinated use of the available forces in an emergency 
2 Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (March 12, 1956), pp. 403-408. 
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were “taking firm shape.” Progress of an unspecified nature 
was also reported in the countering of Communist subver- 
sion, which admittedly remained ‘‘a major threat to the area.” 
On the economic side, the report stated, all member states 
had “registered significant progress in their economic de- 
velopment”—a judgment which would not have been ac- 
cepted without serious qualifications by such independent 
bodies as the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE). Whereas the work of SEATO had thus 
far been “of necessity preparatory,’ in the judgment of 
its authorized spokesmen the organization was now ready to 
“pass into the fields of achievement.”” SEATO, they said, was 
entering its second year “with a high sense of optimism based 
on the knowledge of what has already been achieved.” 

The satisfaction professed by the SEATO Council Repre- 
sentatives did not mean that the governments for whom they 
spoke were entirely content with the way the alliance had 
been developing. A number of complaints were due for an 
airing in early March when the SEATO Council of Foreign 
Ministers held its second annual meeting in Karachi. Differ- 
ences as to the scope and functioning of the alliance had ex- 
isted from the beginning and were still unreconciled, despite 
nominal acquiescence in the views of the United States as the 
one power whose support was essential if it was to function 
at all. The Asian members, notably the Philippines and Thai- 
land, had always desired a more closely knit organization 
involving definite military commitments by the United States. 
Washington, however, had persistently declined to spell out 
its obligations in precise form or commit specific military 
forces to the area, preferring to confine its contribution to 
the availability of “mobile striking power” such as had just 
been put on display in “Exercise Firm Link.” Similarly, the 
Asian parties had felt that the SEATO military organization 
should be paralleled by an economic organization specifically 
devoted to the improvement of living standards in the mem- 
ber states—whereas the United States, as the country that 
would obviously be expected to meet most of the bills of 
such an enterprise, took the position that the SEATO group- 
ing did not lend itself to large-scale coordinated economic 
effort and that this job could be done better by existing 
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organizations such as the Colombo Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, which included neu- 
trals as well as SEATO members. In addition to these gen- 
eral differences, various SEATO governments felt they had 
individual grounds for dissatisfaction. Pakistan was particu- 
larly disgruntled about the limited military aid it had re- 
ceived from the United States, and further resented the fact 
that SEATO had given it no support in its territorial quar- 
rels with India and Afghanistan, whose claims had been 
openly endorsed by Bulganin and Khrushchev on their re- 
cent tour. 

An attempt to relieve this Pakistani dissatisfaction pro- 
vided the chief highlight of the second meeting of SEATO 
Foreign Ministers, held in the Pakistani capital on March 
6-8 under the chairmanship of Pakistan’s own foreign affairs 
chief, Hamidul Hug Choudhury. Pakistan, after all, was one 
of the key members of the Western security system, a partici- 
pant in the Baghdad Pact as well as SEATO, and one of the 
very few predominantly Muslim states which had seen fit to 
join the anti-Communist front at all. Much as Messrs. Dulles, 
Lloyd, and Pineau disliked stirring up the antagonism of 
Pakistan’s neighbors, especially India, it seemed essential to 
give the Pakistanis some encouragement if their attachment 
to the alliance was to be safeguarded. It would not do to have 
this influential Muslim state drifting into neutralism at a 
time when the whole Arab world was threatening to burst 
into flames. Thus Pakistan’s grievances. against Afghanistan, 
which for years had been promoting an autonomy movement 
among the Pushtu-speaking tribesmen of Pakistan’s North- 
west Frontier province, received a thorough airing, and it 
was generally agreed for purposes of the official communiqué 
(March 8) * that Pakistan’s views concerning the location of 
the Afghan-Pakistan frontier were correct and that the 
SEATO “treaty area” extended all the way up to this inter- 
nationally recognized line. 

On the ticklish Kashmir issue, over which Pakistan and 
India had been at odds for nearly a decade, the SEATO 
Council refrained from explicitly endorsing Pakistan’s long- 
standing demand for a plebiscite to determine the future of 
8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 131. 
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the disputed state. Such an endorsement would have been 
taken as a direct affront by Prime Minister Nehru, who had 
at one time reluctantly agreed to a plebiscite in Kashmir but 
had withdrawn the offer when Pakistan decided to accept 
military aid from the United States and join the Western alli- 
ance system. India, which now held two-thirds of the Kashmir 
state, was determined to keep it and to resent any outside 
interference or advice. Even the tactful statement of the 
SEATO communiqué—“members of the Council noting that 
the United Nations resolutions [contemplating a plebiscite] 
remain in force, affirmed the need for an early settlement of 
the Kashmir question through the United Nations or by 
direct negotiations’ —was considered highly offensive by the 
Indian Government and public. Mr. Nehru promptly made 
known that his worst suspicions of SEATO had been con- 
firmed (March 20). He had always half suspected that the alli- 
ance was directed as much against India as against Commu- 
nism. Now that it was openly endorsing Pakistan’s position 
he felt no further proof was needed. If the Council’s pro- 
nouncement was serviceable in maintaining Pakistan’s loyalty 
to the alliance, it also increased India’s alienation and fur- 
ther strengthened the neutralist and anti-Western current in 
that country. 

On the broader issues of SEATO policy, the Council an- 
nounced no decisions that would involve a modification of 
the lines of development already laid down. The basic mili- 
tary concepts as defined in 1954 were left undisturbed, the 
Asian delegates drawing such satisfaction as they could from 
Mr. Dulles’ assurance that American “striking power” in the 
area had never been greater. On the economic side, there was 
some verbal emphasis on the importance of accelerated eco- 
nomic development; and M. Pineau, in contrast to his Amei- 
ican and British colleagues, tended to accord this aspect of 
SEATO responsibilities even more importance than the coun- 
tering of aggression or subversion. No attempt was made to 
set up a special SEATO economic organization, but the exist- 
ing committee of economic experts was instructed to pursue 
its studies, and an economic officer was assigned to cooperate 
with the central treaty organs. ‘To strengthen the central or- 
ganization of the.alliance it was also decided to establish in 
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Bangkok a permanent working group responsible to the 
Council Representatives, as well as a full-time executive sec- 
retariat, a research center to keep an eye on current Commu- 
nist activities, an expanded public relations office, and a cul- 
tural relations office. 

The general evaluation of the world scene accepted by the 
SEATO Council bore strong traces of the thinking of Secre- 
tary Dulles as expounded on such occasions as his February 
24 appearance before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee (p. 52). The treaty and the progress of the treaty organiza- 
tion, it was asserted, had “‘made a notable contribution to the 
maintenance of peace in Southeast Asia and the Southeast 
Pacific and . . . helped to deter armed aggression in the 
Treaty area.” The apparent shift in Communist tactics from 
violence to “methods of political and economic infiltration” 
was attributed “‘in large measure . . . to the collective security 
arrangements of the free nations.” It was also noted that this 
shift in tactics ““was unaccompanied by any convincing evi- 
dence of intent to abandon efforts to subvert, weaken and 
overthrow the political, economic and social systems which 
have been freely chosen by the peoples of the area.” Thus, 
in addition to maintaining vigilance against subversion, the 
Council “recognized the necessity . . . of creating and main- 
taining powerful deterrents against aggression lest potential 
ageressors come to believe that aggression would not be effec- 
tively and immediately resisted.’’ Likewise, its members pro- 
fessed themselves “equally determined to press forward with 
national and international programs to raise standards of 
living in the Treaty area which they consider basic to na- 
tional security.” 

On their way back to the United States, Secretary Dulles 
and his party took time for a rapid tour of Southeast and 
Eastern Asia, devoting an average of one day each to Paki- 
stan, India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, South Vietnam, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, South Korea, and Japan. The Secre- 
tary’s over-all conclusions from this experience were dis- 
tinctly encouraging. The clearest single impression he re- 
ceived, according to his broadcast report on March 24, was 
that the Asian leaders with whom he talked “desire the 
United States to be strong and that that strength should con- 
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tinue to be a sort of protective umbrella over other free na- 
tions.” Together with the “profound desire for peace” which 
he had encountered almost everywhere, he had found a gen- 
eral recognition—at least on the part of the leaders—that 
peace was also the aim of the United States. These leaders 
seemed to him “quite aware of the dangers of penetration by 
international communism.” It was true that some of them 
had felt that their nations’ independence could be better pre- 
served by refraining from participation in regional security 
arrangements; and the United States, said Mr. Dulles, re- 
spected their choice. Throughout the area, however, the goals 
were the same—preservation and development of political in- 
dependence, improvement of social and economic conditions, 
peace and the realization of spiritual values. Mr. Dulles said 
he had returned with a strengthened conviction that it was in 
the power and the interest of the United States to help the 
Asian countries achieve these goals. 


2. ALLIES AND NEUTRALS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. Dulles’ broadcast stood out among recent American 
foreign policy pronouncements not only in its sympathetic 
treatment of Asian viewpoints but also in the frank recogni- 
tion that all of the countries visited, whether they had elected 
to join in collective security arrangements or preferred a neu- 
tral status, were at bottom concerned with similar problems 
and battling for similar ends. From the point of view of dom- 
inant Asian interests, SEATO had introduced a somewhat 
artificial distinction within a group of states which in most 
respects regarded the world scene from a similar angle of 
vision. Whatever the hostility between two such neighbors as 
India and Pakistan, and however different their approach to 
the particular issue of the East-West struggle, their general 
orientation in regard to the problems of colonialism, national 
independence, ard economic development was markedly sim- 
ilar. The very itinerary of Mr. Dulles’ tour, which had taken 
him from allied Pakistan to neutral India, Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia, thence to allied Thailand and American-oriented 
South Vietnam, and so back to the Philippines and the other 
countries of America’s Pacific ‘‘defense perimeter,” illus- 
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trated the interpenetration of differing attitudes toward the 
East-West struggle in a region which geographically, econom- 
ically, and even politically could still be viewed as a single 
whole. 

A similar coexistence of diverse political attitudes marked 
the individual countries of the region. No South or South- 
east Asian state could be classified as uniformly pro-Western 
or anti-Western, neutralist or anti-Communist. There were 
neutralists and pro-Communists in Thailand, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines, just as there were pro-Western and anti- 
Soviet elements in India and Indonesia. In such a nominally 
neutral country as Ceylon the two attitudes appeared rather 
closely balanced. Despite its avoidance of Western ties (other 
than those of Commonweath membership), Ceylon’s Premier, 
Sir John Kotelawala, was known as a stanch anti-Communist 
who had rendered the Western cause important service at 
the Bandung Conference. Western authorities naturally 
hoped his party would be successful in the forthcoming 
Ceylonese elections. Both in Ceylon and in countries like 
Burma and Indonesia, current political alignments were sub- 
ject to modification as the result of the democratic processes 
which were beginning to establish themselves in the life of 
the region. There was always the possibility of new accessions 
to the pro-Western camp—also the possibility of defections 
from it, either by outright desertion or through the gradual 
decline of a country’s allegiance as the result of disillusion- 
ment or Communist enticements. Intelligence flowing into 
Washington in the months that followed the SEATO meet- 
ing offered no conclusive evidence of a general trend in either 
direction. It did indicate that the neutralist tendency in 
Asian thinking remained alive and that even the solidarity of 
SEATO was not to be taken for granted. 

In Pakistan, the host country at the recent conference, 
there were few further signs of overt discontent with the alli- 
ance during the spring of 1956. Pakistan for the moment was 
fully occupied with the delicate process of becoming an 
“Islamic Republic” within the Commonwealth of Nations, 
a step that was successfully accomplished on March 23 with 
the inauguration of Major General Iskander Mirza, the 
former Governor-General, as President and Head of State. 
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This constitutional change did not in itself affect the coun- 
try’s association with the West, which had been brought 
about primarily by Muslim League adherents who continued 
to exercise authority under the new dispensation. A possible 
threat to Pakistan’s permanent association with the West 
could nevertheless be discerned in the gradual decline of 
the Muslim League organization and the continued difh- 
culties of the country’s economic plight, the chronic insta- 
bility and threat of famine in the detached province of 
East Pakistan, and the growth, particularly in the East, of 
more neutralist-minded political groupings such as the 
Awami (People’s) League headed by H. S. Suhrawardy, who 
was to become Prime Minister in September. The publica- 
tion in May of an ambitious five-year plan aimed at overcom- 
ing some of the country’s basic economic problems revealed 
that out of a projected total investment of $2.2 billion it was 
hoped that more than a third would be supplied by the 
United States and other friends and allies. Moscow, too, had 
conveyed tempting offers of aid through Mr. Mikoyan, a spe- 
cial emissary to the “Republic Day” ceremonies; and Paki- 
stani officials were casting a not unfavorable eye on the possi- 
bilities of wider commercial exchanges with the U.S.S.R. and 
Communist China. 

India, next door, was already receiving some Soviet as- 
sistance in its economic development program, although the 
scale of the $100 million Soviet loan for the construction of 
a steel plant fell far short of the estimated $584 million in 
grants and loans which had been provided to independent 
India from governmental and private sources in the United 
States. (A second Soviet loan of $126 million for the pur- 
chase of heavy industrial machinery was accepted by India 
in November.) India’s Second Five-Year Plan, likewise made 
public in May 1956, called for a total expenditure of over $15 
billion, with a foreign contribution of at least $1,680 million 
during the period 1957—61—a figure which some Indians as 
well as foreigners considered unduly optimistic and which 
would certainly presuppose a tremendous expansion in the 
assistance currently being provided by the United States, the 
International Bank, and the Colombo Plan countries. 

American authorities, who were engaged in working out a 
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mammoth $360 million grant and loan agreement (signed 
August 29) under which India would absorb huge quantities 
of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities, were generally of 
the opinion that economic aid to that country within limits 
was a good investment despite New Delhi's neutralistic po- 
litical stand. Sentimental considerations apart, such aid 
tended to strengthen the prospects of democracy in India 
and to advertise the fact that Asian countries in search of eco- 
nomic progress need not adopt the totalitarian pattern im- 
posed on Communist China. Admittedly, action on this prin- 
ciple was made more difficult by Mr. Nehru’s outspoken crit- 
icism of many aspects of American policy. It was discon- 
certing that Secretary Dulles’ personal visit to New Delhi 
should have been followed on March 20 by one of the Prime 
Minister’s most vigorous blasts against the “threat to peace”’ 
which he claimed was inherent in the Western alliance sys- 
tem. Mr. Nehru, who had made well-publicized tours of 
Communist China in 1954 and the U.S.S.R. in 1955, also an- 
nounced in the wake of Mr. Dulles’ visit that he had accepted 
an invitation from President Eisenhower to come to the 
United States for private talks in the course of the summer. 

In his criticism of the Western approach to international 
affairs, Mr. Nehru voiced sentiments which were not pe- 
culiar to India but were widespread throughout non-Commu- 
nist Asia and frequently echoed by Indonesian, Burmese, and 
Ceylonese leaders. When the Indian Prime Minister de- 
nounced the system of ‘“‘military blocs” and called for strength- 
ening of the “peace area” in Asia, he articulated a sentiment 
common to all of Asia’s “noncommitted” countries. When 
in the next breath he voiced his misgivings about the author- 
itarian aspects of Soviet and Chinese Communism, or about 
the subversive potential represented by the local Communist 
parties and Chinese minorities, he likewise touched on mat- 
ters of concern to India’s neutral neighbors, all of whom 
quite sincerely desired to maintain their independence not 
only against the West but against both sides. The question 
that continued to arise in Western minds was whether these 
leaders really were sufficiently alive to the dangers they faced 
from the Communist side. Since they had rejected association 
with the West, it was in the Western interest—and their own 
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—that they should at least be genuinely neutral and not lapse 
gradually into the Communist camp as a result of inadver- 
tence or popular pressure. 

The ability of such countries as Indonesia, Burma, and 
Ceylon to maintain a policy of genuine neutrality was ob- 
viously dependent in a high degree on the state of their in- 
ternal politics. The tendency of national opinion, as ex- 
pressed through the mechanism of the party system and na- 
tional elections, would ultimately determine both the iden- 
tity of their leaders and the trend of their international pol- 
icy. At the moment the outlook was certainly not alarming. 
Each of these countries was governed by men of experience 
and moderate views, backed by a political grouping of rela- 
tively mature and stable outlook. Yet before the spring was 
over all three countries had experienced changes of leader- 
ship which, in conjunction with other developments, were 
felt by most unprejudiced observers to signify a further 
strengthening of neutralist tendencies, a definite setback for 
the West, and at least an indirect possibility of new gains for 
the Communist interest. 

The change of government in Indonesia on March 12 was 
the delayed consequence of that country’s first national par- 
liamentary elections, held in September 1955 under the aus- 
pices of a coalition government led by Premier Burhan- 
uddin Harahap of the strongly anti-Communist Masjumi 
party. Completion of the count of ballots early in 1956 dis- 
closed that since no party had gained a majority, government 
in Indonesia must continue to be based on a coalition among 
somewhat disparate Nationalist and Muslim elements. It also 
revealed that the Communists had gained over one-fifth of 
the popular vote and a commensurate number of parliamen- 
tary seats and might well hold the future balance of political 
power in Indonesia. After prolonged negotiations, a coalition 
cabinet was formed by ex-Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo, a Na- 
tionalist and outspoken adherent of neutralist ideas who had 
previously treated the Communists with marked indulgence. 
Although Communists were not included in his new cabinet, 
it was understood that authorities as highly placed as Indo- 
nesia’s President Sukarno had thought it a mistake to leave 
them in opposition. 
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The popular Sukarno was also contemplating a visit to the 
United States, which was to enable him to place before the 
American public a fresh and highly appealing interpretation 
of the neutralist viewpoint. Indonesian feeling toward the 
United States at this period was definitely more friendly than 
usual, thanks in part to Mr. Dulles’ cordial endorsement of 
Indonesian nationalist aspirations when he stopped in Ja- 
karta on his way home from the SEATO conference. Unfor- 
tunately but characteristically, what the United States thus 
gained in good feeling in Indonesia it was fated to lose in the 
Netherlands. Our Dutch allies, incensed over Indonesia’s 
recent repudiation of financial and other obligations and its 
treatment of certain Dutch nationals accused of subversive 
activities, expressed the sharpest resentment at Mr. Dulles’ 
flattery of their former colony. This typical mishap illus- 
trated once again the difficulty of Washington’s effort to keep 
on good terms with both “colonial” and “anticolonial” coun- 
tries—a difficulty that was to become even more marked in 
connection with the Suez Canal crisis later in the year. 

The elections held in Ceylon on April 5-10, though fought 
mainly over local issues, resulted in what seemed at the time 
a clear-cut rejection of pro-Western tendencies and a defi- 
nitely unfavorable shift in Ceylon’s international position. 
Under Sir John Kotelawala and his United National party, 
the course of Ceylonese policy had seemed to prove that neu- 
trality or independence was perfectly compatible with friend- 
ship for the West and vigorous opposition to Communism. 
But Premier Kotelawala’s attitude, it now appeared, had 
been less representative of Ceylonese feeling than the West- 
ern governments had liked to think. Opposing his party in 
the elections was a somewhat heterogeneous combination 
called the People’s United Front, whose socialist, Trotskyite, 
Buddhist and other components had little in common ex- 
cept their generally radical tone and their evident desire to 
be rid of the remaining traces of British influence in their 
country. Western diplomats in Colombo had tended to dis- 
miss the organization as a part of the lunatic fringe. Great 
was their dismay when the People’s United Front achieved 
as unequivocal, indeed a landslide victory. Sir John’s suc- 
cessor, S.W.R.D. Bandanaraike of the Ceylon Freedom party, 
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assumed office as Prime Minister on April 12. A man of ob- 
vious intelligence and a thorough neutralist, he asserted that 
he was not anti-Western and did not insist on his country’s 
leaving the Commonwealth, but wanted to make it the 
“Switzerland of Asia,” with a republican government and a 
socialized economy. His immediate aims, aside from estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with Moscow and Peking, were 
to commence the nationalization of foreign-owned tea and 
rubber plantations and to remove the British from their 
naval and air bases at Trincomalee and Katunayaka. 

Burma, unlike Ceylon, had chosen to leave the British 
Commonwealth as soon as it achieved independence in 1947. 
Nevertheless, the brand of neutrality espoused by Burma un- 
der the leadership of Premier Nu had been rather less dog- 
matic and showed more appreciation of Western aims than 
that of such countries as India and Indonesia. Burma’s posi- 
tion close up against the southern Chinese border, its ex- 
perience in fighting a Communist insurrection and combat- 
ing Chinese Nationalist and other subversive groups within 
its own territory, had given its government a wholesome 
grasp of contemporary political realities. Its successful strug- 
gle to establish internal order, suppress rebellion, and gen- 
erally establish a firmer foothold had been considerably facil- 
itated by the broad popular basis of the leading political or- 
ganization, the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (A.F. 
P.F.L.) headed by U Nu himself. Moreover, Burma’s national 
election of April 27, 1956—the second in the country’s history 
—resulted in no such repudiation of the A.F.P.F.L. as had 
just overtaken the United National party in Ceylon. But it 
did trim the League’s parliamentary majority from around 
86 to around 69 percent and substantially bettered the parlia- 
mentary standing (though not the popular vote) of the Com- 
munist-directed National United Front, the principal opposi- 
tion element. 

To Premier Nu, these developments pointed unmistakably 
to a ground swell of discontent. In June he temporarily laid 
down his office to devote himself to urgent tasks of political 
reorganization and education. His presence would be missed 
by many in the Western governments who were already be- 
coming uneasy over Burma’s gravitation toward the Soviet- 
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Chinese bloc in economic matters. Unable to agree with the 
United States on the disposal of its surplus rice stocks, Burma 
had reconciled itself to signing long-term contracts with the 
Communist states envisaging the sale of up to a million tons 
annually in Iron Curtain countries. Meanwhile Communist 
technicians, the usual concomitant of such dealings, were en- 
tering the country in droves and already far outnumbered the 
few American experts who had remained after Burma’s de- 
cision to terminate the U.S. technical assistance program in 
1953. Not until considerably later did it become evident that 
the goods sent by the Communist countries in exchange for 
Burma’s rice were apt to arrive late and in unsatisfactory 
condition. 

The slow and uneven drift away from the West that 
seemed to be occurring among the neutral countries of South- 
east Asia was not without parallels within the SEATO area 
itself. In Thailand, hitherto regarded in Washington as one 
of the most dependable of Asian allies, there were signs of 
restlessness that to some minds cast doubt on the country’s 
long-term solidity. Criticism of the United States in the Thai 
press had become freer than usual; there were objections to 
the predominantly military emphasis of U.S. aid programs; 
and Premier Pibul Songgram appeared to be reconsidering 
his hostile judgments of Communist China in view of that 
country’s seemingly permanent establishment close to the 
Thai frontiers. 

Southward from Thailand, the British in Malaya had man- 
aged to contain the Communist-directed terrorist movement 
and to reach accommodation with the local “independence” 
leaders. AA“constitutional conference” with Malayan rep- 
resentatives (London, January 18-February 7) had produced 
agreement on accelerated progress toward independence for 
the Malayan Federation within the British Commonwealth, 
if possible by August 1957. This understanding had been 
hailed in enthusiastic terms at the SEATO conference. But 
its salutary effect on world opinion was somewhat impaired 
a couple of months later when a delegation from the separate 
colony of Singapore, which had gone to London for parallel 
negotiations (April 23-May 18), found the British author- 
ities completely unwilling to meet their demands. The factor 
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that weighed most heavily with the Colonial Office in this in- 
stance was the doubtful attitude of Singapore’s large Chinese 
population. “Over all our talks must hang the threat of Com- 
munist subversion,” said Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd 
(April 23). “We do not intend that Singapore should become 
an outpost of Communist China.” 

Even the Philippines exhibited occasional traces of an anti- 
SEATO and anti-Western or anti-United States mentality, 
though here such tendencies remained somewhat exceptional 
and seemed to be stirred up mainly by local politicians seek- 
ing ammunition against the popular President Ramon Mag- 
saysay. The special warmth of U.S.-Philippine relations was 
emphasized once again on the occasion of Secretary Dulles’ 
visit (March 15) when it was revealed that the island republic 
had been selected as the site of an Asian Nuclear Center 
which the United States was proposing to establish as part 
of its contribution to Asian economic and social progress. 
Certain outstanding issues with respect to U.S.-Philippine 
military cooperation and the definition of U.S. base rights in 
the islands still occasioned intermittent friction, centering 
around the acute concern for national sovereignty which the 
Philippines shared with other newly independent nations. 
But of all the Asian countries now allied with the United 
States, the Philippines was undoubtedly nearest to sharing 
Washington’s own point of view on Asian and world prob- 
lems. 


3. FREE WORLD OUTPOSTS: VIETNAM, KOREA, TAIWAN 


Whether allied or neutral, all of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries discussed thus far were generally admitted to belong to 
the non-Communist or “free’’ world and to stand wholly 
outside the existing Communist orbit. Although Malaya 
was still contending with an internal Communist insurrec- 
tion and Burma was troubled by an infiltration of Chinese 
across its borders, none of these countries had any special 
reason to fear an early attempt at armed conquest or domes- 
tic revolution. In Communist strategy they served rather as 
targets for such long-range political and economic operations 
as Bulganin and Khrushchev had initiated the year before 
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and Mikoyan had lately been carrying forward in the course 
of an Asian mission which took him to Pakistan, India, and 
Burma as well as to North Vietnam, Communist China, and 
the Soviet-oriented Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Quite different was the situation of the three Indochinese ‘ 
states, especially Vietnam, and that of Korea and Taiwan 
or Formosa. Here the East-West competition was direct and 
immediate rather than long-range. In the most literal sense, 
each of these countries or areas was_ the object of an unre- 
lenting tug of war between Communist and anti-Communist 
forces. Possession of Korea and Vietnam, the largest of the 
three Indochinese states, was actually divided between the 
contending camps. China itself was similarly—though most 
unequally—divided between a Communist-controlled main- 
land and a Nationalist-held island stronghold, Taiwan, which 
all Chinese regarded as Chinese territory even though it had 
not been under formal Chinese sovereignty for more than 
sixty years. 

The reunification of these divided countries under a sin 
gle political authority was a declared objective of both Com- 
munist China and the United States, the two major powers 
principally involved. Peking, with Moscow’s backing, had 
long urged the unification of Vietnam and Korea through 
nationwide elections, and had sought the unification of 
China itself through the “liberation” of Taiwan and the elim- 
ination of the Nationalist government. But reunification, in 
Peking’s language, meant the extension of Communist con- 
trol to areas which were currently outside the Communist do- 
main; and to the United States, for both strategic and polit- 
ical reasons, such a prospect was entirely unacceptable. 
Rather than agree to procedures for reunification that might 
be perverted in a way that favored the Communists, the 
United States had been prepared to shelve its interest in re- 
unification indefinitely and concentrate on strengthening the 
non-Communist authorities in those areas which had thus far 
escaped Communist rule. In South Vietnam and_ South 
Korea, Washington had thrown its full weight behind the ex- 
isting anti-Communist’ governments, and fully supported 
them in rejecting the periodic and wholly deceptive Commu- 
nist proposals for reunification by political means. Similarly, it 
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had pledged full political and military support for the preser- 
vation of the Nationalist Chinese regime on Taiwan, even 
though it refused under existing conditions to underwrite 
the Nationalist ambition to reconquer the Chinese main- 
land. 

The scale of priorities which guided U.S. policy in this part 
of the world was not universally understood or appreciated 
in otherwise friendly quarters. The particular regimes which 
the United States had chosen to support—those of Presidents 
Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam, Chiang Kai-shek in Tai- 
wan, and Syngman Rhee in South Korea—were admitted to 
be thoroughly anti-Communist in feeling, but were widely 
regarded as somewhat authoritarian in tendency and some- 
what atypical from the standpoint of Asian opinion. Coun- 
tries like Great Britain and France, to say nothing of India 
and the other neutrals, would have preferred a somewhat 
more flexible line in reference to such matters as the meth- 
ods of promoting reunification in Korea and Vietnam. They 
would have been especially relieved to see the United States 
clarify its attitude toward the two rival Chinese governments 
—if not by transferring its recognition from the Nationalists 
to the Peking regime, then at least by openly adopting the 
“two Chinas” policy which it seemed to many observers 
to be following in practice. In Washington’s view, how- 
ever, the dangers of any such policy modification would 
greatly have outweighed any advantages the anti-Communist 
cause might have derived from it. In dealing with the Chi- 
nese Communists, Washington felt it safer to avoid diplo- 
matic innovations and concentrate on its plan of maintaining 
strong anti-Communist governments in Communist-claimed 
territory. 

_In_the case of Vietnam, such a policy was made easier by 
the fact that neither the United States nor the South Vietnam 
government had signed the Geneva armistice agreement, still 
nominally in force as the controlling influence on Vietnamese 
affairs. Under the Geneva declaration of July 21, 1954, gen- 
eral elections under international supervision were supposed 
to be held throughout North and South Vietnam in July 
1956 in preparation for a political settlement involving the 
restoration of Vietnamese independence, unity, and terri- 
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torial integrity. Despite constant prodding from Communist 
North Vietnam and its Chinese and Soviet supporters, how- 
ever, President Diem’s government had refused to join in 
such a procedure and in this refusal had been fully sup- 
ported by the United States, which shared his disbelief in the 
possibility of reaching agreement on conditions for genuinely 
free elections. During the spring of 1956, a Communist pro- 
posal to convene a new international conference on the mat- 
ter gave rise to a somewhat inconclusive discussion between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., the two countries whose for- 
eign ministers had been co-chairman of the 1954 Geneva con- 
ference; and a joint admonition to carry out the armistice 
agreement was dispatched on May 8 to the governments of 
the southern Republic of Vietnam and the northern “Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam.” Presumably no one expected 
South Vietnam to alter its stand as a result of this message, 
any more than North Vietnam was expected to cancel the 
illegal build-up which had increased its armed forces from 
seven divisions to twenty in the period since the armistice. 

In their preference for early elections, the Vietnamese 
Communists may have been moved by some anxiety over the 
remarkable success of the Diem government in its efforts to 
restore order and establish South Vietnam on a viable eco- 
nomic and political basis. With a great deal of American sup- 
port, both material and moral, Diem had contrived during 
the past year and a half to bring the country out of its 
postwar chaos, drive the Communists underground, provide 
for 850,000 refugees from North Vietnam, eliminate compet- 
ing sources of non-Communist authority, including the 
French, and establish South Vietnam as a more or less au- 
thoritarian anti-Communist republic with himself as Pres- 
ident. Should he be able to foster his country’s long-term 
social and economic progress as effectively as he had overcome 
its initial postwar problems, the time might come when 
South Vietnam’s anti-Communists could risk an all-Viet- 
namese election with more confidence than they could muster 
in 1956. 

In this respect the political trend in South Vietnam con- 
trasted sharply with that of the neighboring Indochinese 
states of Laos and Cambodia, both of which had remained 
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under non-Communist governments but both of which were 
now manifesting a distinctly neutralistic tendency. French 
rule in Laos and Cambodia was now a thing of the past; and 
although both countries enjoyed the indirect protection of 
the Manila Pact and had accepted U.S. military aid, they had 
sought safety primarily in good relations with their Commu- 
nist neighbors. A hostile atitude toward Communist China 
was a luxury their statesmen would have felt unable to af- 
ford even had they wished it. Cambodia under its tempera- 
mental former king, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, seemed at 
this period to be leaning more and more toward the Com- 
munist countries and becoming less and less enamored of the 
United States. Early in the summer the Prince visited Mos- 
cow, reached an agreement on technical assistance and an 
exchange of ambassadors, and lauded what he called the un- 
selfishness of Soviet policy and the dynamism, realism, sim- 
plicity, and understanding of Asian aspirations displayed by 
the Soviet leaders (July 7). These evanescent impressions 
might, however, prove less dangerous in the long run than 
the trend of affairs in Laos, where Premier (Prince) Sou- 
vanna Phouma was trying hard to make terms with the Com- 
munist-led Pathet Lao forces which had ruled two provinces 
ever since the Geneva armistice. In August his efforts were 
to be crowned with success when the Communists agreed 
to a political settlement on an explicitly neutralist basis. 
Although the recent battleground of Korea lay at the op- 
posite extremity of China’s coastline, there were elements in 
that country’s political situation that immediately invited 
comparison with the plight of divided Vietnam. Here, too, 
the essential feature was a none-too-solid armistice agreement 
serving as framework for a remorseless political competition 
between a Communist government in the north and an anti- 
Communist, American-supported government in the south. 
Like the.Vietnamese armistice of July 1954, the Korean 
armistice of July 27, 1953 had included provisions for a sub- 
sequent political procedure looking toward Korean unifica- 
tion. This requirement, however, had been technically ful- 
filled by the fruitless discussions at the Geneva Far Eastern 
conference in 1954. Although the North Korean government 
periodically proposed new moves toward reunification, this 
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agitation was carried on outside the armistice framework. 
The armistice itself now served only as a military instru- 
ment, ostensibly designed to prevent either a renewal of 
hostilities or the gaining of an unfair military advantage by 
either side. 

In the opinion of the American (technically United Na- 
tions) military command in Korea, the armistice had been 
fairly successful so far as its primary objective was concerned. 
It had stopped the war, and had kept it stopped for nearly 
three years. But as regards its other function of preventing 
the Chinese and North Koreans from clandestinely building 
up their forces, it had been a dismal failure despite elaborate 
provisions for inspection on both sides of the lines by “‘neu- 
tral’ teams of Swedish, Swiss, Czechoslovak, and Polish ob- 
servers. Communist obstruction had reduced the work of 
these teams to complete futility. Among other violations, the 
Chinese and North Korean forces (currently estimated at 
about 700,000 men, compared with about 250,000 of all na- 
tionalities in South Korea), were known to have introduced 
between 400 and 500 combat aircraft into North Korea in 
flagrant disregard of armistice limitations. When Commu- 
nist China suggested in April 1956 that a new international 
conference be held to negotiate a permanent settlement in 
Korea, the interested U.N. governments declined the over- 
ture (May 28) with the comment that there was no indica- 
tion the Communists were yet ready to discuss a settlement of 
an acceptable kind.* On the prompting of the United States, 
they also seized the opportunity to retaliate for the persistent 
Communist violations of the armistice by suspending those 
provisions of the agreement relating to the operation of neu- 
tral observer teams.5 Although the armistice remained in 
force in other respects, the neutral teams were barred from 
South Korea (over vehement Communist protests) and also 
ceased to operate in North Korea, where they had been un- 
able to function usefully in any case. 

The expulsion of the neutral inspection teams from the 
territory of the Republic of Korea removed at least one of 


4 Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (June 11, 1956), pp. 970-971. 


5 U.N. Command statement, May 31, ibid., pp. 967-970. Cf. further Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 137. 
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the numerous sources of friction between the U.S. author- 
ities in South Korea and the government of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee. Although the R.O.K. government was no longer em- 
barrassing the United States with threats to reopen the war 
(in part, no doubt, because U.S. troops in Korea were now 
down to 50,000 or so), in other respects Dr. Rhee continued 
to lead his nation with a vigor and single-mindedness that 
not infrequently brought him into conflict with U.S. policy. 
On May 15, 1956, this remarkable octogenarian had himself 
elected to a third term as chief executive, although a larger- 
than-usual protest vote was cast for his two opponents (one 
of whom had died, while the second was in hiding) and an 
opposition candidate was elected to the vice-presidency in dis- 
regard of Dr. Rhee’s wishes. The growth of a spirit of criti- 
cism in South Korea was not, however, to be equated with a 
drift toward neutralism. Apart from the personal ascendancy 
still enjoyed by Dr. Rhee, Koreans in general were too fa- 
miliar with Communism in its seamier aspects to be much 
tempted by the current Communist line. If they occasionally 
found fault with the United States, it was because they found 
this country too “soft” toward Communism rather than too 
harsh. 

Such disagreements as occasionally arose between the 
United States and the Government of the Republic of China 
on Taiwan could also be attributed in the main to a differ- 
ence of degree in their antipathy to Far Eastern Communism. 
The regime of President Chiang Kai-shek, as claimant to the 
legitimate authority over all China, was the living embodi- 
ment of root-and-branch opposition to the Communist “‘Peo- 
ple’s Republic” and all its works. If the Nationalists’ talk of 
an early “return to the mainland” no longer carried much 
conviction, their out-and-out rejection of Communist polit- 
ical pretensions remained in full force and effect. Within 
their restricted capabilities, the Nationalists even maintained 
a certain amount of military pressure against their Commu- 
nist rivals, and claimed to have mounted no fewer than 131 
hit-and-run raids against Communist-held islands along the 
China coast during 1955. Without directly discountenancing 
such activities, the United States showed more concern with 
ensuring the defense of Taiwan itself than with attempts to 
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upset Communist rule on the mainland. While nominally re- 
jecting the expedient of a “two Chinas’ policy and persever- 
ing in its denial of overt diplomatic recognition to the Com- 
munist regime, Washington in the past year or two had not 
only established a limited form of contact with that govern- 
ment through its ambassador in Switzerland but had in effect 
forbidden the Nationalists, through an exchange of notes 
dated December 10, 1954, to undertake large-scale military 
operations without American consent. From the Nationalist 
point of view, this had been a step backward from the policy 
of all-out opposition to Peking which had seemed to be win- 
ning the ascendant in Washington in the first years of the 
Eisenhower administration. Nationalist authorities did not 
disguise their fear that it might presage an eventual transfer 
of American recognition and support from them to their 
Communist enemies. 

Although these Nationalist apprehensions were probably 
unwarranted, there were other factors that made the current 
state of affairs in the China-Taiwan area appear anything but 
stable. Though no large-scale military operations were cur- 
rently in progress or in preparation, this state of relative 
peace was highly provisional in character and might be 
broken by the Communists at any moment. In that case, 
moreover, it was quite uncertain what the United States 
itself would do. By its mutual defense treaty with the Taiwan 
government (December 2, 1954), this country had made 
known its intention to provide assistance to the Nationalists 
in case of armed attack on Taiwan or the Pescadores (Peng- 
hu) Islands; but it had never made clear what it would do 
in the not unlikely eventuality that the Communists should 
attack smaller Nationalist-held islands such as Quemoy and 
the Matsus, located directly off the China coast. The decisive 
consideration in that event, it was understood, would be 
whether in President Eisenhower’s judgment such an attack 
was directed ultimately at Taiwan itself, in which case it 
would call for counteraction aimed at assuring the defense 
of Taiwan and Penghu. Since the Communists had partic- 
ularly objected to the presence of Nationalist garrisons on 
Quemoy and the Matsus and had made no bones about their 
determination to “liberate” Taiwan itself, the materials for 
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a clash were clearly present. Possibly as a result of Soviet 
advice, Peking had refrained thus far from mounting an of- 
fensive against the offshore islands. It was, however, rushing 
to completion a system of airfields and highway communica- 
tions in the coastal province of Fukien which could only be 
interpreted as a long-range threat to the whole Nationalist 
position. 

Since the United States, in spite of some foreign belief to 
the contrary, had no desire whatever to see war in the Far 
East resumed, Washington had sought to ward off the possi- 
bility of a Communist attack by three principal methods. It 
had given the Communists an indirect reassurance by telling 
Chiang Kai-shek he would receive no support if he tried to 
invade the mainland. In providing military training and 
equipment to the Nationalist forces, it had placed emphasis 
on the supply of fighter rather than bomber aircraft. And 
latterly it had utilized its one channel of diplomatic contact 
with the Communists to try to interest the latter in the idea 
of a formal renunciation of the use of force in the pursuit of 
its objectives in the Taiwan area. The value of such a paper 
promise might be questionable in view of the Communists’ 
well-established reputation for double dealing. But the giv- 
ing of such a pledge, in return for a reciprocal though quali- 
fied assurance by the United States, had been made an essen- 
tial preliminary to any discussion of other issues on which 
the Chinese Communists had indicated a desire for negotia- 
tions with this country. 

In November 1955 a concrete proposal along these lines 
had been put forward in the course of the Geneva discussions 
between Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson of the United States 
and Ambassador Wang Ping-nan of Communist China. Both 
the “People’s Republic” and the United States, it was sug- 
gested, should renounce the use of force “in general, and with 
particular reference to the Taiwan area . . . except in indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense’””—an exception which would 
safeguard existing U.S. obligations under the mutual defense 
treaty with Nationalist China. Though viewed with serious 
misgivings by the Chinese Nationalists, this overture failed 
to commend itself to the Communists. The latter, it appeared, 
were quite willing to renounce force in general, but flatly 
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refused to renounce its use against Taiwan. Taiwan, they said, 
was an integral part of China; thus its “liberation” was an 
internal Chinese affairs, not an international one, and could 
not be made conditional on any pledges to outside powers. 
To do so would be to sanction the continuance of what they 
called American interference in the affairs of the “Chinese 
people.” ® 

If the Communists nevertheless continued through the 
spring of 1956 to exchange drafts and formulas of a “‘no- 
force” declaration, it was presumably not because they in- 
tended to fall in with American views but because they hoped 
to use the talks as a means of furthering other dseigns. From 
the beginning of the discussions, their primary objectives had 
been (1) to secure a relaxation of the strategic controls on 
shipments from the non-Communist world, and (2) to extort 
an increased measure of American diplomatic recognition, if 
possible by bringing about a meeting between Secretary 
Dulles and Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai. By 
the spring of 1956 they were explicitly demanding such a 
meeting as part of their price for any no-force declaration. 
As a further means of pressure, they continued to hold in 
prison thirteen Americans to whose release they had agreed 
as far back as September 10, 1955. (Three of them were re- 
leased later in 1956.) The United States, however, was as un- 
willing to accede to the Communists’ wishes in these matters 
as the latter were to limit their freedom of action against 
Taiwan. Although the State Department insisted (June 12) 
that it would “continue to seek a meaningful renunciation of 
force,” the prospect of securing one seemed dim indeed.” 

Thus for practical purposes the situation in the Taiwan 
area, as elsewhere in the Far East, was still governed by the 
military factors rather than by any accommodation of the 
U.S. and Communist viewpoints. Since neither side was in 
the mood for large-scale military operations at the moment, 
the situation could be reasonably described as one of military 
6 Chinese Communist statement, January 18, in People’s China, no. 3 (Febru- 
ary 1956), supplement; U.S. statement, January 21, in Documents on Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 139. 
7 Chinese Communist statement, June 12, in Relazioni internazionali, v. 20 


(June 23, 1956), p. 778; U.S. statement, June 12, in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 141. 
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and diplomatic deadlock—a repetition, on a reduced scale, of 
the “nuclear deadlock” that was supposed to exist between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. Significantly, moreover, 
the Chinese Communists appeared to be reacting to this con- 
dition of momentary stalemate in their area in a manner 
quite similar to that of the Russians on the world-wide scale. 
While laboring to build up their own military strength to a 
point where the deadlock might perhaps be broken to their 
advantage, they also displayed increased alertness to possi- 
bilities for gaining their ends by nonmilitary means. Even 
against the Nationalists on Taiwan there might be other 
weapons more effective than the bluster and threat they had 
employed over the past seven or eight years. 

A speech by Chou En-lai on June 28 emphasized this 
gradual shift toward a policy of seduction and blandishment, 
comparable to the modifications of the Soviet line at the 
Twentieth Party Congress. The “People’s Government,” said 
Chou En-lai, was willing to negotiate with the Taiwan au- 
thorities as a means of bringing about Taiwan’s peaceful 
“liberation,” and hoped they would send representatives to 
Peking or some other suitable meeting place whenever they 
were ready. Far from acting in a spirit of vindictiveness, he 
emphasized, the Peking authorities were only too eager to 
forgive the Nationalist “crimes” and hasten the reunion of 
the Chinese people under one government. As with current 
Soviet tactics, this change of tone could be explained either 
as a tacit acknowledgment of non-Communist strength or as 
a bold move to exploit possible non-Communist weaknesses. 
If the Communists were persuaded that they could not now 
conquer Taiwan from without, they might still have hopes of 
gradually “‘softening”’ it from within. This was the procedure 
they had been employing almost everywhere else in the Far 
East—and with sufficient success, apparently, to make its em- 
ployment against Taiwan look like a worth-while gamble. 


4. JAPAN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


In the two years since the Geneva conference on the Far 
East, the Communist technique of blandishment had been 
employed with notable persistency against Japan, a country 
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that stood somewhat apart from the general current of Asian 
affairs but one whose strategic position and industrial strength 
made it an object of special concern to both the Chinese and 
Soviet Communists. Unlike the other countries of non-Com- 
munist Asia, Japan had been a great power in its own right 
and in the past had inflicted bloody wounds on both Russia 
and China. Even its disastrous defeat in World War II had 
left it a pivotal force in Far Eastern affairs, the more so be- 
cause its intimate postwar association with the United States 
had made it a fulcrum of the American “‘positions of strength” 
policy and a basis for the deployment of American influence 
throughout the Western Pacific. Ever since 1945, Japan’s 
position in the American camp had loomed as a source of 
uneasiness to the Communist world. Its conversion to Com- 
munism—or even neutralism—would have relieved the Com- 
munists of considerable anxiety on their own account and 
would also have struck the heaviest possible blow at the whole 
“positions of strength” policy in the Far East. Such a conver- 
sion clearly lay in the interests of both the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China, whether or not the two governments were 
conscious of any rivalry as between themselves for the ulti- 
mate direction of Japanese affairs. 

A coup of such magnitude as Japan’s detachment from the 
United States was not something to be brought off in a year 
or two. It presupposed a gradual reorientation of Japanese 
attitudes over a period of years—perhaps, also, the gradual 
transfer of Japanese political leadership from the hands of 
the older and more pro-Western generation to younger men 
with different ideas. Its ultimate success would depend on 
whether the Japanese people continued to identify their in- 
terests with those of the United States or came to feel that 
their advantages would be better served by an independent 
or even pro-Communist stand. The present association with 
the United States, originally imposed on Japan as a result 
of military conquest, had been justified in the eyes of many 
Japanese as a guarantee of military protection and a source 
of needed economic support. As time went on, however, the 
force of these considerations had tended to weaken. On the 
military side, the United States had been urging Japan to 
take over the responsibility for its own defense; on the eco- 
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nomic side, it had ceased to provide Japan with economic 
grant aid and had been only moderately successful in opening 
free world markets to Japanese goods and services. The Com- 
munists, meanwhile, had repeatedly assured the Japanese 
that they themselves had no aggressive intentions and that 
the only real threat to peace was the American “positions of 
strength” policy. Furthermore, they said, as soon as relations 
were “normalized” they themselves could provide Japanese 
exporters with ample markets to supplement or replace those 
they were having such difficulty in winning from the “im- 
perialist’’ nations. Under such circumstances, more and more 
Japanese had begun to question the utility of their existing 
international connections, which involved the accommoda- 
tion of substantial American forces on Japanese territory, and 
to urge a thorough exploration of the alternatives offered by 
the Communist world. 

Japanese politics thus took the form of a race between two 
somewhat contradictory tendencies: on the one hand, the 
completion and perfection of the new relationship with the 
West inaugurated by the San Francisco Peace Treaty and in- 
tended to establish Japan as a “sustaining member of the free 
world”; on the other, the weakening of this very attachment 
through the growth of a spirit of independence which shaded 
off imperceptibly into neutralistic tendencies such as the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China were doing their best to 
stimulate. Which of these processes was going forward more 
rapidly in the spring of 1956 would have been difficult for 
any contemporary observer to state, since both depended on 
psychological forces incapable of scientific measurement. That 
both processes were going on, however, was obvious. The best 
a contemporary observer could do was to note the various 
signs of the times while reserving judgment as to the final 
outcome. 

With respect to Japan’s continuing reintegration into the 
free world, the outstanding development of the first half of 
1956 was the completion of the long-drawn-out negotiations 
with the Philippines for a settlement of the Japanese repara- 
tion indebtedness growing out of World War II. Until the 
Philippine claims were satisfied, that country had refused to 
ratify the San Francisco treaty; and it had required nearly five 
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years of haggling before the Philippine demands were scaled 
down to a figure the Japanese felt able to consider. By an 
agreement signed in Manila on May g, 1956, Japan under- 
took to provide the Philippines over the next twenty years 
with goods and services to a total value of $550 million and to 
sponsor a $250 million credit from private Japanese sources. 
Ratification of this arrangement, which promised to make the 
Philippines Japan’s top industrial customer for the next two 
decades, removed the last obstacle to the termination of the 
state of war between the two countries, which was formally 
ended on July 16. A similar settlement had still to be made 
with Indonesia, and war-related financial obligations to 
Thailand, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and, not least, the 
United States likewise remained in need of adjustment. With 
the Republic of Korea, Japan had also been unable thus far 
to get onto a satisfactory footing. Friction was constantly 
arising between these two near neighbors, especially in con- 
nection with the activities of the Korean minority in Japan 
and President Rhee’s attempts to exclude Japanese fishermen 
from Korea’s maritime approaches. 

In its attempt to gain a secure position in the international 
economy, Japan had recently encountered better luck than 
might have been expected a year or two earlier when the 
United States had first sponsored its entry into the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Generally speak- 
ing, 1955 had been a prosperous year for Japan, and the first 
half of 1956 saw a continuation of the upward trend, with 
industrial production at double the prewar (1934-36) vol- 
ume, foreign trade on the increase, and capital investment at 
a high level. Japanese merchandise exports in the first half of 
1956 were 30 percent above the corresponding period of 1955; 
exports to the United States were up almost 40 percent, with 
textile fibers and manufactures accounting for almost half 
the increase. The very success of Japan’s export drive, how- 
ever, threatened to become self-defeating through the resist- 
ance it stirred up among Japan’s competitors, among whom 
the British and American textile industries were perhaps the 
most vocal. Already the Japanese had felt constrained to try 
to propitiate these interests by imposing a “voluntary” quota 
limitation on the export of certain cotton textile items. In the 
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spring of 1956 they were confronted by a new form of pressure 
in the enactment in certain American States of legislation 
requiring public identification of all commercial establish- 
ments selling Japanese textiles—a form of discrimination pro- 
tested by the Japanese as being in conflict with the U.S.-Japa- 
nese friendship treaty of 1953. It was partly through experi- 
ences like this that many Japanese were impelled to look in- 
creasingly to the Communist countries for trade outlets, even 
if they still accepted the political relationship established 
with the United States. 

With American assistance, the build-up of Japan’s self- 
defense forces had also made considerable progress, although 
the presently authorized strength of 197,000 uniformed per- 
sonnel remained far short of American hopes. In the judg- 
ment of Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (January 7), it was becoming doubtful if 
Japan would be able to defend itself by its own efforts even 
after its scheduled defense build-up was completed in 1960. 
Furthermore, Japanese rearmament was now threatened by 
additional delays in consequence of the world-wide let-down 
associated with the Soviet-sponsored “relaxation of interna- 
tional tension.” Although the Japanese defense budget for 
1956-57 was somewhat increased over the two preceding 
years, it was considerably below the level recommended by 
the United States. A part of the economies, moreover, would 
be effected at the expense of the U.S. forces stationed in 
Japan, to whose maintenance and support the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was still contributing nearly one-third of its total 
defense expenditure. 

There were other limitations on Japan’s serviceability as a 
bulwark of security in the Far East. Contrary to the fears of 
some Americans, no particular difficulty had arisen in con- 
nection with the treaty provision that gave Japan jurisdiction 
over off-duty crimes committed by U.S. military personnel. 
But members of the U.S. forces in Japan were nevertheless 
made to feel their unpopularity, especially on those occasions 
when crowds of Japanese turned out to demonstrate against 
the expansion of American airfields situated on valuable agri- 
cultural land. Possibly more serious in its long-run impli- 
cations was the growing Japanese interest in the island of 
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Okinawa, now serving as America’s principal base in the 
Western Pacific. The desire of the Okinawan population to 
return to Japanese rule, the sympathy of the Japanese for this 
aspiration, and the announced determination of the United 
States to retain the island as long as international conditions 
demanded it made for a situation which conceivably could 
develop along the same lines as the one that had got so dan- 
gerously out of control in Cyprus. 

If with all these grounds for discontent most Japanese still 
thought it worth while to adhere to the American alliance, 
the reason lay at least partly in the failure of the Communist 
states thus far to offer Japan a really satisfactory alternative. 
With all their flattery and all their talk of a “normalization 
of relations,” neither Peking nor Moscow had yet held out 
any advantages at all comparable to those Japan might forfeit 
if it forsook its present alignment. To be sure, Japanese trade 
with the Communist world had already begun to increase at 
a startling rate, even if it still accounted for only a small pro- 
portion of Japan’s total trade. Some Japanese believed the 
trade figures could be greatly expanded if the United States 
would consent to the lifting of the strategic embargoes that 
still limited shipments both to mainland China and to the 
European Soviet bloc. 

But on the political side, more than a year had elapsed since 
Premier Ichiro Hatoyama and Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu had addressed themselves to the task of negotiat- 
ing a peace treaty and establishing diplomatic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. In the protracted discussions carried on with 
Soviet representatives in London, the Japanese had hoped to 
regain at least a part of the island territories taken from 
Japan by Soviet forces at the end of World War II—if pos- 
sible, the southern half of Sakhalin together with the Kurile 
Island chain; as a minimum, the southern Kuriles (Kuna- 
shiri and Etorofu) and the small islands of Shikotan and the 
Habomai group, regarded by Japan (and the United States) 
as an integral part of the Japanese national territory. The 
U.S.S.R., however, had not only refused to contemplate the 
return of these islands but had also failed to give satisfaction 
regarding Japan’s demand for repatriation of large numbers 
of Japanese who were still under detention in Soviet terri- 
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tory. Instead of offering Japan inducements to come to terms, 
Moscow seemed more inclined to apply pressure by such 
means as the obstruction of Japanese fishing in Siberian 
waters. When the London negotiations reached a point of 
indefinite suspension on March 20, 1956, it was realized by 
the Japanese that it lay within Moscow’s power to imperil 
their food supply by refusing a satisfactory settlement of the 
fisheries question until Japan consented to sign a peace treaty 
on Soviet terms. Although a long-term Soviet-Japanese fishery 
agreement was negotiated in Moscow a couple of months later 
(May 14), its entry into force was made contingent on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty or the opening of diplomatic 
relations. 

Although the Soviet attitude seemed hardly calculated to 
win friends, not all Japanese felt that the Russians were en- 
tirely at fault or that the indicated response was to give up on 
the Soviet problem and concentrate on better relations with 
the United States. Some Japanese took the opposite view and 
argued that Japan’s alliance with the United States was pre- 
cisely the factor that made a settlement with the U.S.S.R. so 
difficult. The way to make a satisfactory bargain with the U.S. 
S.R., they argued, was to declare Japan’s independence of the 
U.S.A. The influence of such views could be readily perceived 
in the increasing role of Japan’s Socialist party, whose predom- 
inant left wing served (in the absence of a strong Communist 
movement) as the leading political organ of Japanese neu- 
tralism. In both houses of the Japanese Diet, Socialists had 
hitherto held slightly more than one-fourth of the seats—a 
representation sufficient to embarrass the government and, in 
conjunction with other opposition elements in the upper 
chamber or House of Councillors, to deprive it of the two- 
thirds majority which would be needed if it was ever to revise 
Japan’s inconvenient “no-war” constitution. During the 
spring of 1956, the government had entertained some hope of 
freeing itself from this limitation at the next election to the 
House of Councillors, one-third of whose members were to 
be elected on July 8. Not only did this hope prove vain, but 
the Socialists significantly improved their standing, polling 
37-5 percent of the popular vote as compared with 29.2 per- 
cent in the 1955 elections to the lower house. There was also 
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an increase in the much smaller Communist vote. Although 
the nominally pro-Western Liberal Democrats still remained 
in control, their control was obviously weakening. One of 
the conclusions drawn by Premier Hatoyama was that it 
would be necessary to make a renewed effort toward accom- 
modation with the U.S.S.R., even if some of Japan’s specific 
objectives proved unattainable for the time being (see Chap- 
ter IX). Like most other countries of the Far East, it seemed, 
Japan no longer found it possible to isolate itself from the 
Communist bloc, even though by establishing such contacts 


it might run some risk of impairing its ties with the American 
Government. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
EUROPE AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Many oF the tendencies which currently threatened to cause 
a deterioration of the allied position in the Middle and Far 
East could also be seen at work within that innermost circle 
of Western security interests, the “North Atlantic area.” In 
the democracies of Western Europe, the effects of Moscow’s 
ideological offensive were not much less noticeable than in 
the Asian and Far Eastern regions to which it was now being 
more especially directed. The always substantial minority of 
Europeans who were basically sympathetic to Soviet ideology, 
at least in a diluted form, had proved highly receptive to the 
new “nonviolent” emphasis in Soviet strategy. A much larger 
number of Europeans was at least indirectly affected by the 
softening climate of international affairs and the widespread 
assumption that major war was becoming unlikely. Respon- 
sible European statesmen were unfeignedly disturbed by the 
effectiveness of the new Soviet line and the difficulty experi- 
enced by the Atlantic powers in adjusting their ideas and 
actions to the situation thus created. 

A typical expression of this uneasiness was conveyed to the 
U.S. Congress by President Giovanni Gronchi of Italy on Feb- 
ruary 29: 


‘, . . Despite hopes and patient and generous endeavors, the 
world is not more secure today than it was 1 or 2 years ago. In 
fact, we are going through a disquieting phase of confusion in 
ideas and political orientations, and consequently of greater po- 
tential danger... .” 


Like many informed Europeans, Signor Gronchi appeared 
to feel that the new emphasis in Soviet policy, whatever its hid- 
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den motivations, demanded a corresponding change of em- 
phasis in the policies of the Western governments. 


“Against this ferment which is spreading among the people of 
all continents, we can safeguard our ancient civilization only 
through an effort that will unfold and display its fuller meaning. 
... We all realize that no person, nation, or group of nations can 
consider without anxiety and anguish the prospects of a world 
where peace is based solely on military strength or on limited 
political alinements. .. . 

“I am convinced that in the new competition of ideologies and 
economic assistance we cannot hope for the success of our demo- 


cratic conception unless this gives concrete and factual evidence 
of its superiority... .” 


Such comments implied a measure of disagreement with 
American judgments about the world situation and, indeed, 
with the whole trend of current American foreign policy, 
with its continuing emphasis on building military strength 
against aggression and its still rather limited concern with 
the economic and political aspects of the East-West compe- 
tition. The criticism implicit in Signor Gronchi’s remarks 
was made almost too explicit a few weeks later by Premier 
Guy Mollet of France, in an interview with the magazine 
U.S. News & World Report + which expressed open disagree- 
ment with some of Washington’s basic assumptions as well as 
the tone and manner of American diplomacy. In contrast to 
American views about the aggressive and expansionist nature 
of Soviet policy, M. Mollet said that he himself had ‘never 
believed” in a menace of Soviet military aggression and con- 
sidered that even Russia’s ‘“‘will to expand” was subject to 
change, if it had not changed already. “If our attitude is posi- 
tive,” he said, “‘Russia’s policy may evolve.” France was thor- 
oughly conscious of its membership in the Western world, 
M. Mollet emphasized; yet he could not help feeling that the 
Western coalition as a whole had committed an “error of ap- 
proach” in its recent dealings with the Soviet Union. A dif- 
ference of emphasis between the U.S. and the British and 


1“France Tells Allies: ‘Change Your Attitude,’” U.S. News & World Report, 
an independent weekly news magazine published at Washington, v. 40, no. 14 


(April 6, 1956), pp. 46-54. Copyright 1956 United States News Publishing 
Corporation. 
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French delegations at the current disarmament talks in Lon- 
don seemed to him a case in point: 


“... This is just the kind of thing I regret about Western policy 
during recent years. We are in agreement with the U.S. to rein- 
force by all means our military security. But that is not the only 
problem in the world. If we keep talking of security in military 
terms we will not win the psychological battle between East and 
West. . . . the Russians will continue to talk about disarmament 
as the first necessity. But the skepticism of our American friends 
is such that they simply say ‘No.’ Each time ‘No’ is said by the 
U.S., we lose a battle in world opinion. People conclude: ‘Well, 
then it is Russia that wants peace. It is the United States that 
does not want it.’ ” 


M. Mollet’s further comments about American “preach- 
ing” and other diplomatic idiosyncrasies were so outspoken 
that Secretary Dulles took special note of them at his news 
conference on April 3. The United States, said the Secretary, 
was “not trying to run a popularity contest.” Admittedly, 
criticism of this country was very prevalent; but in the Sec- 
retary’s opinion, this in itself was a great tribute, since it 
reflected the awareness that we could be criticized “without 
any fear of reprisals, or that we will change the principles 
which actuate us.” In part, however, it was precisely this un- 
deviating quality in American policy that M. Mollet and 
others were finding so much fault with. Overskepticism about 
Soviet intentions, overemphasis on the military aspect of se- 
curity, underestimaton of psychological and economic fac- 
tors, indifference to the need for bold and imaginative policy 
moves—these were the principal charges which were increas- 
ingly being raised against the United States in European 
quarters. Generally speaking, this country was credited with 
a genuine desire for peace and a sincere devotion to demo- 
cratic principles. But it was widely asserted that we had failed 
to make the necessary adjustment to the new situation that 
had been developing ever since Stalin’s death. 

Such criticism by friends in Western Europe was no nov- 
elty in the history of the Atlantic alliance. But it now seemed 
to be accompanied by an unusual readiness on the part of 
allied countries to take matters into their own hands and 
readjust their own policies even if Washington failed to give 
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a clear lead. “The basic principles of our foreign policy re- 
main the same,” said M. Mollet in his magazine interview. 
‘. . . But we are trying to get our partners in the Atlantic 
world to change their attitude .. . within the Western world, 
among her friends and allies, France hopes to make a new 
tactic prevail.” This groping toward a new attitude and a 
new sense of direction in the life of the Western coalition 
was to be one of the main themes in the affairs of the North 
Atlantic community throughout the spring and summer of 
1956. 

The trend expressed itself in various ways. There was in- 
creased stress on the nonmilitary potentialities of the West- 
ern alliance, and on the attempt to breathe life into those 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty that envisaged inten- 
sified political and economic cooperation among the Atlantic 
partners. There was also a renewal of emphasis on intra-Euro- 
pean cooperation within the framework of the six-nation 
European Coal and Steel Community and the seventeen- 
nation Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.). Perhaps of greater significance, however, was a 
growing tendency on the part of the Atlantic governments to 
modify their policies by unilateral action (or inaction) even 
in matters affecting the interests of the Atlantic community 
as a whole. Conspicuous examples were the lagging rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, the agitation in Iceland for the 
removal of U.S. military forces, and the failure of the U.S. 
Congress to approve American membership in the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation (Chapter VI). 

The net effect was very different from the broadly con- 
certed readjustment of the Western posture advocated by 
such figures as President Gronchi, Premier Mollet, and, on 
occasion, President Eisenhower. What seemed to be going on 
in the Atlantic world was a general disintegration of the as- 
sumptions and policies that had governed the development of 
the Western community in past years—a disintegration un- 
matched, as yet, by the emergence of any new concept which 
could adequately underpin the operations of the alliance in 
a period of “nuclear stalemate,” Communist “peace offen- 
sive,” and growing restiveness in uncommitted and colonial 
areas. Under such circumstances it was becoming more and 
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more difficult to maintain the old policy of building up 
NATO’s defensive strength along the lines worked out in 
previous years. And, whatever the arguments for a modifica- 
tion of NATO policies in the light of new developments, it 
was disconcerting to see such modifications being carried out 
piecemeal in advance of any agreement on broad policy. 

The processes now going forward within the Western com- 
munity resembled in some ways the softening and loosening 
of political relationships which had been going forward within 
the Soviet bloc in the period since Stalin’s death—and, as it 
now began to appear, had been given a fresh impulse by the 
developments at the Twentieth Party Congress. If the solidity 
of the Western coalition occasionally seemed to be melting 
away under the warm smiles of Bulganin and Khrushchev, it 
was significant that the Western nations were not alone in 
the difficulties brought on by the changing world climate. As 
Mr. Dulles had often observed, each loosening of controls 
within the Communist world meant increased exposure to 
“liberalizing influences from within and without’—influences 
which, in his view, might even justify a hope “for ultimate 
changes more fundamental than any that have so far been 
revealed.” The dilemma confronting the Soviet leaders had 
been briefly illuminated by the risings in East Germany and 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe in June 1953; and its continu- 
ance was to be proved by serious disorders in Poland in June 
1956, themselves only a prelude to still vaster manifestations 
of dissent that were to occur later in the year. If Soviet tactics 
had been successful in creating confusion within the Western 
camp and throwing the Western nations on the defensive, 
they also helped to reveal a fundamental weakness in the 
Soviet position and thus offered the West fresh grounds for 
belief in the ultimate soundness of the democratic cause. 


1. THE CONDITION OF NATO 


As was natural at a time of presumed “nuclear stalemate” 
and general “relaxation of tension,” it was the political rather 
than the military shortcomings of the Western coalition that 
received most attention from those in the West who were dis- 
satisfied with the state of the Western community. There was 
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a general tendency among European observers to assume that 
NATO ?’s military arm was now in reasonably good shape— or 
would be with the addition of German forces and the return 
of French units from Algeria—and that the present task was 
to put the political and economic affairs of the alliance in 
equally flourishing condition. As President Gronchi put it in 
his address to Congress: 


“The Atlantic Pact, as conceived and operated thus far, was 
appropriate and sufficient so long as there was the fear of immi- 
nent armed aggression, intensified by an imbalance of strength 
between the two sides. It is a historical truth that the pact re- 
moved that danger and created the possibility of experimenting 
with attempts at solutions very different from those of the past. 
However, it should be brought into line with today’s realities, 
when the military imbalance has been reduced and there have 
been so many changes of situation in many parts of the world.” 


President Gronchi did not explain just what he meant by a 
reduction of the “military imbalance.” What mattered, how- 
ever, was his conclusion, so typical of enlightened European 
opinion at the time. Military cooperation, he said, remained 
“very important.” For practical purposes, however, the em- 
phasis henceforward must be directed mainly to strengthen- 
ing political and economic cooperation among the Atlantic 
partners. 

Although General Alfred M. Gruenther and the other mili- 
tary authorities at NATO’s Supreme European Headquarters 
were firm believers in political and economic cooperation, 
they sharply disagreed with the prevalent view that the mili- 
tary side of the alliance was in adequate working order. In 
his numerous public appearances in one or another of 
NATO?’s fifteen member countries, General Gruenther in- 
variably avoided any flat statement that the forces under his 
command were in a position to defend the territory of the 
European NATO partners. They would, he said, undoubtedly 
give a good account of themselves and make aggression a 
costly business; but if the Russians saw fit to launch an all- 
out attack, he obviously did not believe they could be 
stopped in their tracks. Until the 500,000 men promised to 
NATO by Western Germany could be recruited, trained, and 
integrated into the forces of the alliance, the defense of 
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Western Europe would continue to hinge on a calculated risk 
that Moscow would be deterred from aggressive moves in 
Europe by the likelihood of air-atomic retaliation against its 
own domain. Even when the twelve German divisions were 
brought into line—which now seemed unlikely to happen 
before 1960—it was apparently not expected that Western 
Europe could be defended without recourse to strategic 
bombing actions outside the Western European theater. By 
that time the NATO forces would doubtless be fully sup- 
plied with tactical atomic weapons of the latest types, but the 
chances were that the Russians would be similarly equipped. 

The obscurity surrounding the long-run prospects for 
Western European defense did not lessen the anxiety of Gen- 
eral Gruenther and his associates to line up a more impres- 
sive array of defensive fighting power on the Continent. No 
one talked any longer of the ninety-six divisions (exclusive of 
Greece and Turkey) which had been contemplated at the 
time of the Lisbon meeting of the NATO Council in Feb- 
ruary 1952. To raise a force of this size had come to seem 
impossible in the prevailing temper of European opinion, 
and unnecessary in view of the potentialities of the new 
weapons that were now becoming available and were already 
in the hands of American forces in Western Germany. The 
Russians, however, had continued to maintain in Eastern 
Europe a formidable array of military power. To counter the 
sixty-three Soviet and satellite divisions located in East Ger- 
many, Poland, and Czechoslovakia—all of which had been 
increasingly mechanized and were supported by a well-devel- 
oped system of airfields and jet aviation—General Gruenther 
was said to calculate that he required an “irreducible mini- 
mum” of thirty divisions on the vital central front. What he 
would actually have available by the middle of 1956 was 
closer to fourteen divisions—five American, four British, two 
French, two Belgian, and one Dutch. Both the Belgian and 
the French divisions were under strength, the latter having 
dispatched most of their infantry elements to Algeria. 

A deficiency of this magnitude would not be overcome 
even by the addition of twelve hypothetical German divisions; 
and under the conditions now prevailing, there was little 
prospect that any of the other NATO allies would place addi- 
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tional trained manpower at General Gruenther’s disposal. 
The current trend in NATO was all the other way—not to- 
ward more manpower but toward less. The concept of West- 
ern European defense approved as recently as 1954, when 
Western Germany was first accepted into NATO, was already 
becoming obsolete. According to the 1954 plans, the defense 
of Western Europe was to rest primarily on substantial and 
more or less permanent contributions of armed force by 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. A 
year and a half later, it was doubtful whether any of those 
powers would have reaffirmed its commitment in the same 
unequivocal terms. Great Britain and France were faced by 
unexpected demands overseas; Germany, by a difficult inter- 
nal political situation, linked up with the perennially unre- 
solved question of German reunification. All four powers 
were influenced by the convenient belief that new develop- 
ments in the art of war were rapidly eliminating the necessity 
for large ground forces. All four, moreover, were affected in 
some degree by the relaxed atmosphere of current interna- 
tional affairs, the apparent unlikelihood of an early Soviet 
attack, and the consequent unpopularity of military service 
and expenditure. 

NATO, moreover, was about to lose its key military figure. 
On April 18 came the startling news that General Gruenther 
intended to retire before the end of the year and would be 
replaced (on nomination by President Eisenhower) by his Air 
Deputy, General Lauris Norstad. Although General Gruen- 
ther adduced personal reasons for his decision, it seemed to 
many to symbolize the change that had come over NATO’s 
outlook and prospects in the three years since he had assumed 
the post. Further indications of this change had not been 
lacking in very recent days. On March 27 the North Atlantic 
Council had reluctantly taken note of France’s announce- 
ment that additional forces, including two mechanized divi- 
sions, would have to be withdrawn from NATO for service 
in Algeria. Though Algeria was a recognized part of the 
NATO defensive area and the importance of security there 
was acknowledged by France’s allies, it was quite contrary to 
the original purpose of the alliance that forces laboriously 
assembled for the deterring of Soviet aggression in Europe 
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should be used to combat a nationalist rebellion in another 
continent. On the heels of this development had come M. 
Mollet’s magazine interview, which challenged a number of 
NATO’s basic political conceptions and went so far as to 
question the necessity for full rearmament of Western Ger- 
many. The German problem, M. Mollet suggested, would be 
much more easily resolved if there were first a general dis- 
armament agreement with the U.S.S.R. This suggestion was 
in open disagreement with the official Western position in 
the London disarmament talks (p. 73). More serious, it struck 
at the basis of Chancellor Adenauer’s political position in 
Western Germany, the maintenance of which was widely con- 
sidered indispensable if the Federal Republic was to fulfill 
its obligations. 

The chronic uncertainty about Germany’s future role in 
the Western alliance reflected a rising doubt among the Ger- 
man public as to the validity of Dr. Adenauer’s pro-Western 
policies in the situation created by the division of Germany 
and the occupation of its eastern portion by Soviet forces. 
Unity with the West, the Chancellor had always maintained, 
was the only salvation for the West German Republic and the 
only road to Germany’s ultimate goal of national reunifica- 
tion in freedom. In pursuance of this view, he had led his 
country first into the abortive European Defense Commu- 
nity, then into NATO, and had committed it to rearm on a 
substantial scale. But since the failure of the Geneva confer- 
ences in 1955, reunification—the supposed reward for Ger- 
many’s attachment to the West—had seemed further away 
than ever. Largely as the result of this disillusionment, sup- 
port within Germany for Dr. Adenauer’s coalition govern- 
ment was dwindling. In 1955 the Refugee party had split off; 
in March 1956 it was followed by all but a fragment of the 
important Free Democratic party. As his parliamentary basis 
narrowed, the Chancellor faced increasing difficulty in bring- 
ing about the fulfillment of Germany’s military promises to 
its allies. The process of raising an armed force had scarcely 
begun. The legislative framework was in place, and a few 
volunteers were now getting into uniform; but the conscrip- 
tion system needed to recruit a force of 500,000 men had not 
yet been set up or even authorized by parliament. Meanwhile 
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Bonn was showing less and less inclination to continue the 
substantial payments it had been making toward the support 
of American, British, and French forces in Germany. 

A review of NATO’s general position in the spring of 1956 
revealed other disquieting situations. The parlous condition 
to which the Mediterranean flank of the alliance had been 
reduced by the Cyprus quarrel has already been touched 
upon. Turkey, in addition to its discontent over Cyprus, was 
going through a period of considerable economic difficulty 
and sharp dissatisfaction with what it regarded as the neg- 
lect and unconcern of its allies, including the United States. 
In Iceland, at the opposite end of NATO’s sphere of respon- 
sibility, there were portents of serious difficulty ahead. Unlike 
the other NATO allies, Iceland maintained no armed forces; 
in return for the protection it received from NATO, it con- 
tributed only its unrivaled situation on the North Atlantic 
air and sea routes and the use of the important air base of 
Keflavik, developed at heavy cost by the United States as a 
key element in its global air network. But to Iceland this 
arrangement had brought more sorrow than satisfaction. In- 
flation, overcrowding, social frictions, and loss of markets in 
Britain and the United States had gradually reduced the 
country to a state of extreme vulnerability to Soviet political 
and economic machinations. Neutralism had gained a strong 
foothold, and on March 28, 1956 the national parliament ap- 
proved a resolution demanding the withdrawal of all NATO 
{i.e., U.S.) forces from the country. Prime Minister Olafur 
Thors resigned but remained in office provisionally pending 
a new parliamentary election. 

Even Great Britain, which together with the United States 
contributed nearly two-thirds of the active forces defending 
Western Europe, was by no means unaffected by the new 
tendencies. Aside from its anxiety to improve political and 
economic relations with the Communist world, the United 
Kingdom had been in the forefront of moves to reduce mili- 
tary expenditure and the economically “unproductive” use 
of manpower. British forces were being reduced over a period 
of years from 822,000 to 700,000, and Prime Minister Eden 
had expressed the intention that military conscription of 
“national service’’ should be discontinued in 1958. Such a 
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move would undoubtedly be helpful to Britain’s export drive, 
as well as to Conservative election prospects. Just how far the 
nation might be preparing to let down its guard was not en- 
tirely clear in Washington, but there was some apprehension 
lest the long-planned visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev, set for 
the second half of April, might further undermine the spirit 
of our principal ally. 

This anxiety proved groundless. The Soviet leaders, who 
had apparently hoped to duplicate in Great Britain their 
sentimental conquest of India and Afghanistan, were plainly 
disappointed by the restrained and critical reception accorded 
them by the British Government and public. Yet the mere 
fact of their being entertained by the world’s principal mon- 
archy conferred a novel distinction on the Soviet leaders and 
secured unlimited publicity for their formal and informal 
comments, including Khrushchev’s observations on the Mid- 
dle East (p. 98), his denunciations of the Einsenhower “open 
skies” plan, and his boast that the U.S.S.R. could make “a 
guided missile with a hydrogen bomb that can fall anywhere 
in the world.” Above all, the visitors succeeded in carrying 
forward their campaign for an increase in East-West trade 
and in strengthening Sir Anthony Eden’s conviction that 
such an increase would be advantageous politically as well as 
economically. The talks with the Soviet leaders, the Prime 
Minister reported on April 27, “could be the beginning of 
a beginning.” Great Britain would not be parted from its 
friends nor abandon its vital interests, he emphasized, but it 
would never cease striving to increase the area of agreement 
with the other side. 

Although these new attitudes were not necessarily incom- 
patible with the larger interests of the West in the new phase 
of international affairs, they represented a sufficient deviation 
from the historic pattern of Western policy to suggest the de- 
sirability of an early and thorough reappraisal of the Western 
position. At the moment the Western world appeared to be 
drifting in dangerous indecision. While the United States 
continued to insist on a firm political and military stand, its 
allies, in varying degrees, seemed to be moving toward a revi- 


sion of defense goals and a greater flexibility in East-West 
relations. 
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The difficulty, at bottom, lay in the lack of any unified 
allied view of the world situation and in the consequent lack 
of a unified allied policy to deal with it. There was no diplo- 
matic magic that could cure this condition. A possibility of 
at least ameliorating it had, however, been detected within 
the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty itself, which not only 
pledged its members to “unite their efforts” for collective de- 
fense and the preservation of peace and security but con- 
tained a special article on political and economic coopera- 
tion. A purposeful implementation of Article 2,” it was felt, 
would yield a twofold benefit. It would promote better coor- 
dination of general policy among the NATO partners; and it 
would give NATO itself a new lease of life by pointing up 
those nonmilitary functions of the Western association which 
now seemed especially pertinent. An attempt by President 
Gronchi to promote this line of thought in Washington had 
originally stirred little enthusiasm. Faced, however, with the 
certainty that the issue would be brought up at the next min- 
isterial session of the North Atlantic Council, Secretary 
Dulles indicated in a speech on April 23 that the United 
States, while insisting that each NATO power must reserve 
the right of “independent judgment” in matters of “vital 
national interest,” was nevertheless eager to join in exploring 
the possibilities of developing the NATO organization and 
thus advancing the alliance “from its initial phase into the 
totality of its meaning.” 

Yet when the fifteen NATO Foreign Ministers assembled 
in Paris for their two-day consultation (May 4-5), it was im- 
mediately evident that a common platform for Western pol- 
icy in the new phase of the “cold war’’ was still lacking. Dif- 
ferences about the changes in the U.S.S.R. and their implica- 
tions may have been narrowed but were certainly not re- 
solved; they were masked instead by unexceptionable ver- 


2“The Parties will contribute toward the further development of peaceful 
and friendly international relations by strengthening their free institutions, 
by bringing about a better understanding of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well- 
being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of 
them.” 

3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 18. 
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biage. Congratulating themselves on their success in deter- 
ring Soviet aggression in Europe and contributing to the 
adoption of “the so-called policy of coexistence,” the minis- 
ters recalled that vital European problems remained unsolved, 
that Soviet military power continued to increase, and that 
security thus remained a basic problem even if present pros- 
pects seemed to “leave scope for further peaceful initiatives.” ¢ 
When it came to discussing improved coordination of policy, 
however, each of the major powers expressed serious reserva- 
tions about giving the alliance a voice in matters of special 
concern. The United States had always insisted on its inde- 
pendence of NATO in Far Eastern policy. France, it now 
appeared, wanted NATO support, but no interference, in 
North Africa; Great Britain still preferred a free hand in the 
Middle East. All agreed that economic aid to the Asian-Afri- 
can peoples had taken on new importance, but there were 
differences both about the mechanism through which such 
aid might be provided and about the spirit in which it should 
be administered. Mr. Dulles was thinking in terms of eco- 
nomic competition with the U.S.S.R.; M. Pineau wanted to 
get away from the whole idea of East-West competition and 
advanced a plan for a world economic development agency, 
under United Nations auspices, of a type which the United 
States and Britain had habitually opposed. 

In the end it was decided to name a three-man committee 
“to advise the Council on ways and means to improve and 
extend NATO co-operation in non-military fields and to de- 
velop greater unity within the Atlantic Community.” The 
“Three Wise Men,” Foreign Ministers Lester B. Pearson of 
Canada, Gaetano Martino of Italy, and Halvard M. Lange of 
Norway, were instructed to submit their report “as soon as 
possible’’—presumably in time for the Council’s regular min- 
isterial session in December. Their first step was to draw up 
a questionnaire to be circulated to NATO members. In 
token of Washington’s desire to cooperate, the President on 
May g invited Democratic Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia, the retiring chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to act as his “Personal Representative and Special 


#Communiqué, May 5, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 19. 
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Ambassador in the development of this new evolutionary step 
within the North Atlantic Community.” Secretary Dulles, in 
his customary broadcast report to the nation (May 8), empha- 
sized that there had been no basic decision as yet—except in 
the military field—to treat NATO and its Council as an or- 
gan “to which problems affecting the Atlantic Community 
would normally and regularly be brought.” It was still true, 
he said, that “matters of vital importance’—some of which 
“could shake the community to its foundation”—were per- 
mitted to develop without being given “timely considera- 
tion on a community basis.” Nor did Mr. Dulles seem clear 
that the time has come to open NATO to discussion of every 
problem confronted by individual NATO members. He did 
feel that the decision taken at Paris “could be of historic 
importance since it could contribute mightily toward erasing 
what has been the great weakness of the West, namely its dis- 
unity.” To erase that disunity, which had given birth to so 
many tragic consequences, was, he reiterated, ‘one of the 
supreme tasks of postwar statesmanship.” 

In the light of this principle, Secretary Dulles must have 
viewed with considerable satisfaction the revival of progress 
toward unity within Western Europe, to which he had per- 
sonally devoted so much effort prior to the collapse of the 
European Defense Community project in 1954. Despite oc- 
casional setbacks, the development of relations between 
France and Germany, the indispensable supports of any effec- 
tive European organization, seemed on the whole to have 
taken a very satisfying turn since Germany’s admission to 
NATO and the conclusive rejection of French aims in the 
Saar territory as the result of the referendum held there in 
October 1955. Negotiations looking toward the reintegra- 
tion of the Saar into Germany, with guarantees for the pro- 
tection of French economic interests, had been going on for 
some months and were soon afterward crowned by an agree- 
ment in principle between Premier Mollet and Chancellor 
Adenauer, reached at Luxembourg on June 4. 

This accomplishment provided a favorable augury for the 
further development of the six-nation grouping which had 
formed the European Coal and Steel Community and was 
now considering plans for a European common market and 
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a European atomic energy organization (Euratom), matters 
of considerable practical import in view of Europe’s difficul- 
ties in world trade and the growing inadequacy of its conven- 
tional fuel resources. Following the approval of preliminary 
plans by the French, German, Italian, and Benelux foreign 
ministers at conferences in Brussels (February 11-12) and 
Venice (May 29-30), detailed negotiations in this field com- 
menced in the Belgian capital in late June under the guid- 
ance of Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak. Great Britain, 
which traditionally had viewed such continental groupings 
with a certain mistrust, had not yet discovered the formula 
which would enable it to collaborate advantageously in these 
endeavors, and was inclined to favor a looser form of asso- 
ciation through O.E.E.C., which was also exploring schemes 
for joint enterprise in the atomic field as well as pushing for- 
ward its traditional efforts toward further liberalization of 
intra-European trade. The United States might eventually 
find its own interests affected in various ways if European 
countries succeeded, for example, in setting up a multina- 
tional trade area equipped with trade barriers against the 
outside world. But such activity testified at least to the con- 
tinued vitality of Europe and provided a counterweight to 
the loss of momentum in other branches of Atlantic affairs. 


2. THE SOVIET PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE 


It is a curious comment on the effectiveness of political 
liaison among the Western governments that the NATO 
Foreign Ministers at Paris appear to have made no plans 
for countering an easily foreseeable stroke of political war- 
fare which was already in preparation by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. On April 24, in the closing days of the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to London, the Soviet party secretary had 
held a long and earnest conversation with Mr. Stassen, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s special disarmament representative and the 
head of the U.S. delegation to the five-power disarmament 
talks. Within a few days, most well-informed persons in the 
West were aware that Khrushchev had once again rejected the 
Eisenhower “open skies” plan, had reproached the Western 
governments for what he insisted on calling a retreat from pre- 
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vious positions in the disarmament field, and had intimated 
that under the circumstances the U.S.S.R. intended to pro- 
ceed unilaterally in this matter rather than wait any longer 
for international agreement. 

Thus there was no occasion for surprise when Moscow on 
May 14 released a long and heavily propagandistic official 
statement * portraying the history of the disarmament nego- 
tiations as a series of Western evasions and subterfuges which, 
it said, had converted the Disarmament Subcommittee into 
“a screen to cover the armaments race.” Under such circum- 
stances, the Soviet statement continued, the prime necessity 
was for ‘‘practical actions” looking toward a solution of the 
armaments problem. The Soviet Government, ever desirous 
of contributing to the cause of disarmament and peace as well 
as furthering the “peaceful creative work” of the Soviet peo- 
ples, had therefore decided to reduce its armed forces during 
the coming year (by May 1, 1957) by a total of 1,200,000 men, 
over and above the 640,000 men supposedly demobilized in 
1955. The total strength of the Soviet armed forces was not 
mentioned in the announcement. If Western estimates of So- 
viet strength were correct, the proposed cut would reduce 
them from about 4 million to about 2.8 million, a figure 
roughly equivalent to the current and projected strength of 
the U.S. military establishment. 

In carrying out this reduction, the Soviet statement went 
on, Moscow intended to disband sixty-three divisions and in- 
dependent brigades, including three air divisions and other 
units numbering over 30,000 which were now stationed in 
Eastern Germany. It also planned to deactivate some army 
military schools, put 375 warships in mothballs, and effect a 
proportionate reduction in armaments and combat matériel 
and military expenditure. Men discharged from the armed 
forces would be given opportunities for employment in in- 
dustry and agriculture. Other governments, Moscow sug- 
gested, could not fail to follow this example if they sincerely 
wanted to further the strengthening of peace. The U.S.S.R. 
would even be prepared to consider a further reduction if 
the Western powers would reduce their own armed forces 
and armaments correspondingly. Such measures, it said, 
5 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 164. 
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would be an important step toward general disarmament and 
would also create a basis for solving the nuclear weapons 
problem. 

To Western observers this announcement appeared 
equally significant from the military, economic, and political 
points of view. Militarily, it looked like an application of the 
new views on nuclear warfare expounded by Marshal Zhukov 
at the Twentieth Party Congress (p. 17). Just as the United 
States in the period of the Eisenhower “new look” had re- 
duced its uniformed forces by some 20 percent, the U.S.S.R. 
now apparently had found it possible to carry out a corre- 
sponding and proportionately even larger reduction, pre- 
sumably reflecting a similar growth in its capacity to carry 
on nuclear as distinguished from conventional military op- 
erations. True, the proposed reductions would not be veri- 
fied by any trustworthy international authority. Even if they 
were carried out in good faith and paralleled by similar re- 
ductions in the satellite states (such as were in fact announced 
during the following weeks), the large Chinese Communist 
forces would presumably be unaffected and the Soviet bloc 
as a whole would retain its superiority over the free world in 
manpower as well as the strategic advantage of operating 
on interior lines. 

In view of the current Soviet attitude regarding conven- 
tional forces, it seemed probable at the time that the an- 
nounced reductions would in fact be carried out—all the 
more so because from an economic point of view they would 
clearly be of great assistance in implementing Moscow’s cur- 
rent plans for “socialist development” under the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan. This point was heavily stressed in Moscow’s own 
statement and was singled out for special comment by Secre- 
tary Dulles, who had long held that the U.S.S.R. was “over- 
extended” economically and had predicted that it might be 
obliged to transfer men at least temporarily from the armed 
forces into industry and agriculture. The current shift, Mr. 
Dulles suggested (May 15), had been undertaken “for very 
solid and compelling economic reasons.” Furthermore, it had 


a political significance which the Secretary proceeded to out- 
line: 
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. Having done it, they are trying to use it as a propaganda 
weapon and make it appear that they are doing this because of 
their love of peace. They are hoping undoubtedly that this will 
lead to a reduction on the part of other nations. If this occurred, 
it would really weaken these countries militarily, whereas what 
the Soviet Union is here doing I do not think is calculated appre- 
ciably to alter their military power.” 


Although the full effectiveness of the Soviet move as a 
propaganda weapon would have to be measured over a period 
of many months, the initial comments showed that it had 
made a definite impression not only on Moscow’s interna- 
tional clientele of the “peace” movement but also in polit- 
ically experienced Western circles. Even within the U.S. 
Government, Secretary Dulles’ skepticism was not universally 
shared. Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson thought the So- 
viet step was at least “in the right direction” (May 15); 
Mr. Stassen felt that “on balance” it favored the prospects 
for peace (May 18); President Eisenhower stated frankly that 
“we don’t know anything about it, what the meaning of it is,” 
and must thus continue to base our policy on our own needs 
rather than on Russian moves (May 23). Abroad the reaction 
was also mixed, but on the whole decidedly optimistic—an 
indication not only of lack of coordination but of a continu- 
ing difference of emphasis in U.S. and allied thinking. Great 
Britain “welcomed” the Soviet reduction, Prime Minister 
Eden announced (May 17). “If it so happens that everybody 
starts to catch this habit,’ he added, “‘we shall have no objec- 
tion.’”” No government could be more anxious than the Brit- 
ish to transfer manpower from the armed forces to industry. 

In France there could be no talk at present of a reduction 
of military manpower in view of the severe depletion of 
France’s NATO contingents and the necessity of calling up 
substantial reserves (often over Communist-fomented resist- 
ance) to combat the rebellion in Algeria. But Premier Mollet 
and Foreign Minister Pineau would naturally be especially 
interested in the Soviet manpower cuts in light of their fre- 
quently expressed feeling that the Soviet menace had been 
overestimated and that Western policy was placing too much 
emphasis on military strength and too little on the ideas of 
economic construction and development. It so happened that 
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Messrs. Mollet and Pineau would also be the first Western 
statesmen to visit Moscow after the Soviet announcement. 
Their observations were awaited with interest throughout 
the Western world. 

It cannot be said that the French statesmen gained a wholly 
favorable impression of current Soviet policy in their talks 
with Khrushchev and the other Soviet leaders, which con- 
cluded on May 19. If the Russians gave no indications of 
wanting war with the West, they also gave no indications of 
receding from any of their established positions on interna- 
tional questions. Their disappointing but hardly surprising 
refusal to endorse France’s efforts in Algeria has already been 
touched upon (p. 110). There were also sharp disagreements 
on disarmament and on the German problem, concerning 
which Khrushchev was quoted as saying he intended to keep 
the 17 million Germans of East Germany within the Soviet 
bloc and did not care to see Germany reunified under any 
circumstances. The talks on cultural and economic affairs 
went somewhat better, and it was agreed to conclude a 
Franco-Soviet cultural convention and a long-term trade 
agreement and to study the possibility of expanded commer- 
cial exchanges, which Moscow claimed could be stepped up 
by 300 or 400 percent if only current “restrictions and dis- 
criminations” were removed. 

Such meetings between European and Soviet leaders were 
undoubtedly necessary if public opinion in Western Europe 
was to be satisfied that all proper steps were being taken to 
keep in touch with the Soviet Government and explore the 
possibilities of agreement. However insubstantial the results, 
the very fact that such encounters took place kept public at- 
tention focused on the idea of compromise and resolution 
of international difficulties. Even if no such compromises 
had been obtainable by Prime Minister Eden or M. Mollet 
in their latest contacts with Soviet authorities, there was al- 
ways the possibility that some future contact would yield bet- 
ter results. As Secretary Dulles himself asserted more than 
once, the ‘“‘pressure” on Moscow had to be maintained be- 
cause one never knew when the Russians were going to give 
in before the moral force of world opinion. Everyone could 
agree that the possibility of further changes in Soviet policy 
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was always present, particularly now when Soviet operations 
were so much more elastic than in the Stalin era. 

If anyone had doubted that Soviet foreign policy was still 
in a state of flux, his doubts would presumably have been 
dispelled by the announcement on June 1 that Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov had suddenly surrendered his post to Dmitri 
T. Shepilov, the editor of Pravda. The timing of this move 
was associated by most observers with the imminent arrival 
in Moscow of President Tito of Yugoslavia, who rightly re- 
garded the departing Soviet foreign affairs chief as one of the 
principal agents of the attempt to undermine .and isolate 
Yugoslavia during the Stalin era. But Molotov’s retirement 
from the Foreign Ministry (he retained his other official posi- 
tions) was symbolic in a larger sense of the changes that had 
come over Soviet foreign policy. Molotov was the embodi- 
ment of Soviet intractability, a living symbol of the “cold 
war” in its Stalinist phase. Shepilov, his successor, had been 
associated from the first with the more flexible tendencies 
that characterized the Bulganin-Khrushchev leadership, and 
had taken part in their famous missions to China in 1954 and 
to Yugoslavia in the spring of 1955. More noteworthy still, 
Shepilov had paid a visit to Cairo in the summer of 1955 
which was generally regarded as the starting point of the 
famous Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal. His transfer to the 
Foreign Ministry thus seemed to presage an intensification of 
Soviet activity in the Middle East and in uncommitted and 
underdeveloped countries generally. 

In the meantime the Kremlin plainly intended to capital- 
ize as fully as possible on its recent “disarmament” move. On 
June 6 Premier Bulganin sent off another letter to President 
Eisenhower ® in which he suggested that the Western powers 
would do well to adopt a similar course, particularly in re- 
ducing their forces in Germany. This bid to weaken NATO’s 
position in Central Europe could receive no immediate reply 
because President Eisenhower was struck down by illness al- 
most immediately after its receipt. But Premier Bulganin had 
taken steps to gain maximum publicity for his proposal by 
dispatching similar communications to Prime Minister Eden, 
Premier Mollet, Chancellor Adenauer, and the Prime Minis- 


6 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 52. 
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ters of Italy, Canada, and Turkey. A concrete proposal for 
limiting the arms burden, Moscow apparently reckoned, 
could hardly fail to arouse sympathy in many Western quar- 
ters. 

Any suggestion affecting allied arrangements in Germany 
was sure to create special difficulties for Chancellor Adenauer 
and the Bonn government, which knew at first hand the 
ground swell of discontent now evident through most of 
Western Europe. In recent months the octogenarian German 
Chancellor had shown great concern over the sagging morale 
of the Western coalition; and he had been especially out- 
raged by what M. Mollet had told him of the current So- 
viet attitude on German reunification. Dr. Adenauer had 
hoped to utilize a forthcoming private visit to the United 
States to plead his government’s cause in Washington, alert 
American statesmen to current dangers, and obtain some 
tokens of American backing which would strengthen his po- 
sition at home. This hope was largely deflated by President 
Eisenhower’s illness, which necessarily restricted the German 
leader to a brief though cordial hospital visit on June 14. 
With Secretary Dulles the Chancellor discussed the whole 
field of current Western European problems, and it was once 
again agreed in general terms that Western policy toward the 
U.S.S.R. “should be determined by the endeavor to promote 
the reunification of Germany in freedom.” * Germany, the 
Chancellor took every opportunity to intimate, would never 
try to negotiate with the U.S.S.R. behind the back of the 
West. But he also suggested that Americans, on their side, 
should not allow themselves to be deluded about the nature 
of Soviet ambitions. The Soviet objective, he insisted (June 
11), was still 


“to smash the mighty protective shield of [NATO] and to drive 
the United States from Europe so that Europe will fall like a ripe 
fruit in the Soviet lap, and through its industrial potential and 
the skill of its people will lend the Soviet decisive superiority 
over the United States.” 


A less alarming picture of Soviet intentions was offered the 
American public a few days later by Foreign Minister 


7 Communiqué, June 13, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 33. 
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Pineau, who despite his Moscow disappointment remained a 
firm believer in improved East-West relations. What mat- 
tered, he said in a Washington speech on June 20, was not 
the sincerity of the Soviet leaders but the existence of certain 
facts, particularly economic facts, which were ineluctably 
forcing a change in Soviet policy. The tasks faced by the 
U.S.S.R. had proved so far beyond its capabilities, in M. 
Pineau’s view, that its leaders were prepared to make “a cer- 
tain number of unavoidable sacrifices” in the interests of re- 
turning to a more normal economy and promoting East- 
West collaboration. Reestablishment of intellectual and com- 
mercial contact with the East, he said, now ranked with the 
maintenance of the Western collective security system as one 
of the two main themes of French foreign policy. The West- 
ern community as a whole, M. Pineau felt, could not refuse 
to move in this direction if it was to be true to its own prin- 
ciples. Those who genuinely believed that international dif- 
ferences could not be settled by war should logically place 
themselves “‘within the framework of a possible peaceful set- 
tlement of our problems and of coexistence between different 
political, economic and ideological systems.” 

The noncommittal communiqué on M. Pineau’s formal 
talks with the Secretary of State (June 20) ® suggested that the 
visitor had probably expounded similar views in the privacy 
of the Secretary’s office but had received no indication that 
the United States intended to adopt them. Compared with 
the sturdy anti-Communism of Dr. Adenauer, this talk about 
“rapprochement” and “‘coexistence’”’ struck official Washing- 
ton as equivocal and even dangerous. And yet a careful ob- 
server of European affairs could hardly escape the feeling that 
it was M. Pineau, rather than Dr. Adenauer, who most nearly 
reflected the current temper in the major countries of West- 
ern Europe. One revealing bit of evidence about the trend of 
European opinion was afforded by the municipal and pro- 
vincial elections held in Italy on May 27-28, which brought 
severe setbacks to the Communists but produced equivalent 
gains for the fellow-traveling left-wing Socialist party, thus 
leaving the aggregate strength of the leftist and neutralist ele- 
ment in Italy substantially undiminished. A more disturbing 
8 Ibid., no. 32. 
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development was the clear-cut advance registered by neu- 
tralist and Communist forces in Iceland’s general election of 
June 24, followed a few weeks later by the formation of a 
leftist coalition government which included Communists and 
was definitely pledged to work for the removal of U.S. forces 
through abrogation of the U.S.-Icelandic defense agreement. 
Even before the election was held, Iceland’s caretaker gov- 
ernment had initiated proceedings to this end in Washington 
and at NATO headquarters, on the stated ground that “the 
crisis which made the conclusion of the Agreement necessary 
in 1951 no longer exists and . . . the world situation has 
greatly improved.” ® 

Such differences of outlook within the Western community 
accentuated the difficulties confronting the Western nations 
in their day-to-day relations with the uncommitted and un- 
derdeveloped countries. However varied their individual 
positions on ‘‘colonialism” and related issues, in the eyes of 
the other continents the NATO powers collectively remained 
a sort of “‘rich man’s club,” determined to maintain their own 
privileges and no more than casually interested in the prob- 
lems of less fortunate peoples. The events of recent years in 
such places as Indochina had done little to enhance Western 
prestige in these parts of the world. Western assistance in 
economic development had not, in most cases, been sufficient 
to increase per capita income in the poorer countries, let 
alone earn their gratitude. Western—especially French— con- 
cessions to the pressure of the anticolonial movement had 
not come rapidly or gracefully enough to counteract the ill 
feeling built up by decades of resistance to change. Such fac- 
tors as these created a gulf between Western and non-West- 
ern nations even when the latter were partially associated 
with the West through such instrumentalities as the Baghdad 
and Manila Pacts or the British Commonwealth. 

The insecurity of their own standing in overseas countries 
added to the misgivings with which the Western nations ob- 
served the development of Moscow’s campaign of political 
enticement and economic penetration, directed not only at 
neutral states like Yemen and Cambodia but also at firm 
allies like Iran, whose ruler visited Moscow in July. Even the 
9 Tbid., nos. 26-28. 
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members of NATO were not necessarily considered out of 
bounds for Soviet attentions, as Shepilov somewhat ostenta- 
tiously demonstrated when he stopped off in Athens late in 
June on a swing around the eastern Mediterranean which 
also included Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon. Although the new 
Soviet Foreign Minister evaded any endorsement of Greece’s 
position in the Cyprus quarrel, he made offers of economic 
cooperation and aid which were later embroidered upon by 
Pravda. 

British statesmen still took pride in the feeling that their 
country, at least, possessed an important link with the Asian- 
African world through the Commonwealth of Nations, in 
which India, Pakistan, and Ceylon enjoyed coequal status 
with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom itself. ‘This unique organiza- 
tion was felt to provide especially suitable accommodation 
for other peoples who were emerging from colonial status, 
such as those of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Malaya, and the 
British West Indies. Concern for Commonwealth solidarity 
had impelled Great Britain on occasion to separate itself 
rather widely from its own NATO allies. Yet the meeting of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers which took place in London 
on June 27-July 6, 1956 offered little assurance that these 
sentiments were reciprocated by the newer Commonwealth 
nations. The most concrete result of the discussions was Great 
Britain’s promise to relinquish its two bases in Ceylon as de- 
manded by the new Bandanaraike government. Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, who had been obliged by the President’s illness 
to drop his plan of going on from London to the United 
States, laid particular emphasis on his disagreement with 
Western policy at the various stages of his homeward journey 
across Europe. Concluding a brief visit to the German Fed- 
eral Republic (July 14), he found much to criticize in the 
policies of the Bonn government and gave renewed expres- 
sion to his misgivings about the United States, whose atti- 
tude, he said, left ‘“‘no room for any country to sit on the 
fence” and tended to divide the world “into two hostile 
camps, each of which is ready to spring at the throat of the 
other.” 
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3. TROUBLE IN THE SOVIET SPHERE 


In the light of this record, no special insight was needed to 
realize the deterioration in the solidarity and world position 
of the Western community during the first half of 1956. 
Whether or not one believed in the good intentions which 
seemed to many to be animating the Soviet leadership, the 
inability of the West to maintain the vigilant posture 
adopted in earlier years was becoming unmistakable. In 
the words of Prime Minister Nehru, a “climate of peace” 
was being created; and in such a climate the Western peoples 
were simply not prepared to accept the discipline to which 
they had become more or less habituated during the Stalin 
era. 

What had not been so evident up to this time was the fact 
that similar tendencies were at work in the enemy camp as 
well, and that Moscow, too, faced difficulties in trying to 
maintain the solidarity and discipline of the nations that were 
compelled to acknowledge its leadership. The “climate of 
peace” that was having such untoward effects outside the Iron 
Curtain was also operating inside that barrier. Not everyone 
had been convinced by Secretary Dulles’ past references to 
“liberalizing trends” and “irreversible forces” that might 
have been set in motion within the Soviet empire as the re- 
sult of recent developments. But it was now to become clear 
that such influences were in fact exerting themselves in a way 
that could bring incalculable changes in the system of po- 
litical and power relations centering in Moscow. 

The explanation of the difficulties that now began to man- 
ifest themselves within the Communist orbit would seem to 
lie in certain irreducible qualities of the human personality 
which tend to reassert themselves whenever political or so- 
cial oppression exceeds the limits that may be tolerable at a 
given moment. That there was a point beyond which the So- 
viet tyranny could not safely be carried even against its own 
supporters had been made plain by the revolt of Tito’s Yugo- 
Slavia in 1948. Elsewhere in Eastern Europe, the reign of 
terror conducted against potential Titoists, in conjunction 
with the efforts of the secret police and the presence of Soviet 
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armed forces in key positions, had maintained the stability 
of Communist rule through the later years of Stalin’s dicta- 
torship. Now, however, Stalin’s successors had found it de- 
sirable to relax some of the dictatorial features of the preced- 
ing period. Surviving victims of the anti-Titoist purges were 
reappearing in the satellite countries. Tito himself was being 
openly courted by the Soviet leaders and was urging a far- 
reaching decentralization of the Communist structure along 
the lines of the ‘‘national Communism” he had championed 
in Yugoslavia. Within the satellite countries, it was becoming 
reasonable to think in terms of increased national independ- 
ence or, at least, of self-management within a Communist 
framework. Some people went further and began to dream 
of eventual freedom from Communism itself. A parallel 
trend could be discerned in some of the Communist parties 
outside of Eastern Europe, whose leaders were apparently 
feeling the urge toward greater self-assertion and believed 
they, too, should have a word to say about the conduct of 
Communist affairs. 

The extent of this ferment within the Communist world 
was suggested by the extraordinary sequence of events which 
followed the arrival of President Tito as an official visitor 
in the U.S.S.R. at the beginning of June. True, the disrup- 
tive implications of this development were not immediately 
perceived in the West, where at first glance it appeared 
more likely to strengthen the Communist camp than to 
weaken it. Friendly relations between the Soviet and Yugo- 
slav governments having already been restored, the osten- 
sible purpose of this visit was to reestablish equivalent rela- 
tions between the two Communist parties. Marshal Tito, 
propitiated by the removal of Molotov and smothered with 
attentions by all the Soviet leaders, seemed nothing loath to 
endorse the main features of current Soviet foreign policy. 
The expressions of harmony in the joint declarations made 
public on June 207° were so convincing as to touch off a 
strong congressional move for the discontinuance of U.S. aid 


10 New Times, no. 26 (June 21, 1956), supplement; also in Paul E. Zinner, ed., 
National Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe: A Selection of 
Documents (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956), pp. 12-15. 
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to Yugoslavia (Chapter VI). Less noticed at the time was the 
explicit affirmation of certain ideological tenets on which 
Tito had insisted since before his break with Stalin, and 
which were now apparently being accepted without reserva- 
tion by the Soviet leadership. The future cooperation be- 
tween the two parties, it was agreed, was to be based on the 
principle 


“that the path of socialist development differs in various coun- 
tries and conditions, that the multiplicity of forms of socialist de- 
velopment tends to strengthen socialism, and . . . that any tend- 
ency of imposing one’s opinion on the ways and forms of socialist 
development is alien to both... .” 


Every country, in other words, was entitled to choose its 
own road to “socialism” without interference from outside. 
If such a view came to be generally accepted within the Com- 
munist world—as Tito evidently intended—it was difficult 
to see how Moscow could continue to assert the same measure 
of authority in Communist affairs that it had exercised 
hitherto. 

The question of Moscow’s position within the international 
Communist movement was closely bound up with the prob- 
lems raised by the anti-Stalin campaign which Khrushchev 
had initiated by his speech at the recent party congress, echoes 
of which had occasioned lively and growing agitation within 
the European Communist movement. This agitation was 
now brought to a boil by the U.S. Department of State 
through its public release of a text of the Khrushchev speech 
(June 4). This action apparently provided rank-and-file Com- 
munists outside the U.S.S.R. with their first opportunity for 
a careful study of the Stalin problem. It precipitated what 
looked the beginnings of a general reappraisal of Communist 
methods and relationships—initiated, significantly, not by 
Moscow but by the national party organizations in Western 
Europe. Secretary-General Palmiro Togliatti of the Italian 
Communist party, which had suffered sharp losses in the re- 
cent elections and now faced a threat of secession by its left- 
wing Socialist allies, was the first to point publicly to some of 
the inadequacies and elisions in Khrushchev’s indictment of 
Stalin. His suggestion that further explanations were in 
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order was followed by statements of the French, British, 
American, and most other Western Communist parties as- 
serting that Stalin alone could not have been to blame for all 
these mistakes and that there was need for a “profound 
Marxist analysis’ of the circumstances that had permitted 
him to establish his dictatorial rule. Some of the statements 
implied that measures should be taken to prevent Khrush- 
chev from following Stalin’s example. 

By June 27 these manifestations had become so notorious 
that Secretary Dulles felt able to point to a “‘state of discom- 
fiture” within the Communist parties and to claim that in- 
ternational Communism was “‘in a state of perplexity and at 
internal odds’’—essentially, he said, because of the difficulty 
of functioning effectively without the “iron discipline and 
brutal terrorism” employed by Stalin.11 Next day came con- 
firmation from an unexpected quarter. In the Polish indus- 
trial city of Poznari, crowds of citizens incensed by false re- 
ports of the arrest of a workers’ delegation began to demon- 
strate against their economic grievances and presently fell to 
attacking Communist party and police headquarters and other 
public buildings in a mounting frenzy of hatred for their 
Communist rulers and the Soviet troops that stood behind 
them. “Bread and freedom” were the principal slogans of 
the unarmed demonstrators, who seemed totally lacking in 
political direction despite the unconvincing attempts of Pol- 
ish and Soviet spokesmen to attribute the disturbances to 
“imperialist agents” and “underground reactionaries and 
provocateurs.” As in the East Berlin riots of June 1953, the 
Communist authorities struck back ruthlessly, in this case 
without the necessity of calling on Soviet forces. At least 53 
were killed and 200 wounded in the course of three days’ 
fighting (June 28-30) in which Communist tanks and artillery 
once again carried the day against the unsupported courage 
of the insurgents. Once again, as in 1953, the United States 
confined its official reaction to hailing the unquenchable 
spirit of the captive peoples, urging the U.S.S.R. to restore 
political freedom in Poland and the rest of Eastern Europe, 
and offering stocks of surplus food for the relief of hunger 
and distress—a gesture which was angrily repulsed by the Pol- 
11 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 44. 
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ish Government despite its admission that economic condi- 
tions in Poznari and elsewhere in Poland left much to be 
desired. 

If these were to be the results of relaxing Stalinist disci- 
pline and abolishing the “cult of personality,’ the Soviet 
leadership might find it necessary to reconsider its line of 
action. What was the value of Communist gains in the out- 
side world if accompanied by disunity within the Commu- 
nist movement and open revolt within the “camp of social- 
ism’? There were some indications that Khrushchev’s ideas 
might be coming under attack from such “old guard” Stalin- 
ists as Molotov and Kaganovich. At all events, the party Cen- 
tral Committee apparently found it essential to try to justify its 
position. In a special resolution dated June 30 and made pub- 
lic July 1,1* it took note of the criticism voiced by Communists 
abroad, but evaded the demand for a “profound Marxist anal- 
ysis” and simply denied that there could be any basis for uneas- 
iness about the future of the Soviet system. Stalin, it said in 
response to one particularly embarrassing question, had en- 
joyed too much ill-informed popular support for any action 
to be taken against him during his lifetime. But the “cult of 
personality” had been a product of special circumstances, and 
would certainly not recur; still less was there any justification 
for Comrade Togliatti’s hints about a possible “degenera- 
tion” in Soviet society. Such disturbances as those in Poznani, 
it claimed, were the result of subversive efforts financed by 
American monopoly capital. They made it all the more neces- 
sary for all Communist parties to unite behind the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism and collective leadership. 

Although Comrade Togliatti and other leading Commu- 
nists declared themselves satisfied with these “explanations,” 
there was room for doubt as to how fully they would restore 
the shaken unity of the Communist movement. The prestige 
of Marshal Tito, who had extracted from the Soviet leaders 
an explicit acknowledgment that Moscow had no monopoly 
on “‘socialist’’ wisdom, stood higher than ever. As long as Tito 
and the Yugoslav Communist League retained their current 
status, there would be latent pressure for the extension of 
similar privileges to the other national Communist move- 


12 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 45. 
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ments. Following his return to Belgrade, the Yugoslav Mar- 
shal had intensified his personal campaign for a reformation 
in the attitude of Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, which 
had lagged behind Moscow in the abandonment of Stalinist 
attitudes toward the Yugoslav regime. On July 18 he 
achieved a long-sought victory when Matyas Rakosi, Hun- 
gary’s perennial dictator and a thorough Stalinist, resigned as 
First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) 
party. Although his successor, Erné Geré, was not a man to 
initiate far-reaching policy changes if he could avoid it, the 
substitution might still facilitate further progress in a coun- 
try where public opinion had seemed particularly responsive 
to every breath of freedom. 

To Secretary Dulles, such tendencies offered further con- 
firmation of his view that there must ultimately come about 
a transformation of policies and practices within the Soviet 
Union itself. No one could be certain, he told his news con- 
ference on July 11, but he believed the forces now working 
were going to prove irresistible. 


“,.. It is not a matter for this year or next year, but I believe 
this second postwar decade in which we are will see these new 
forces take charge of the situation and that we can really hope- 
fully look forward to a transformation of the international 
scene.” 


Restoration of independence to the satellite countries, Mr. 
Dulles noted, would be one of the touchstones of any gen- 
uinely new Soviet policy—a point which had been ‘“‘con- 
stantly emphasized” by the United States and had been pre- 
sented “very strongly” to Bulganin and Khrushchev by the 
President himself. 

Such reminders were not much appreciated by the Soviet 
leaders. Premier Bulganin, visiting Warsaw for an annivers- 
ary celebration on July 21, issued an unusually strong warn- 
ing against the efforts of Western ‘‘aggressive circles” to upset 
the regimes of the “people’s democracies” and the unity of 
the “countries of socialism.” He also warned his Polish audi- 
ence against the temptation to misunderstand, misinterpret, 
or exaggerate the significance of the new tendencies in the 
Communist world. Certain organs of the press in Poland and 
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other “socialist” countries, he said, had been guilty of inad- 
missible attempts to weaken the ties of socialist solidarity 
in the name of so-called “national particularism” or a dubi- 
ous “extension of democracy.” Such “opportunistic vacilla- 
tions” could not be tolerated, he declared. In the light of 
later developments in Poland and Hungary, his apprehen- 
sions were to appear well founded. (See Chapter IX.) 

A tendency to apply the brakes, if not to reverse direction, 
was also apparent in some phases of Soviet foreign policy op- 
erations during this midsummer period which followed on 
the Communist bickerings and the Poznari outbreak. If any- 
thing, Soviet policy toward the West in the first weeks of 
Shepilov’s tenure at the Foreign Ministry seemed harsher 
than it had been in the closing phase of the Molotov era. A 
characteristic note was struck by a diplomatic protest filed in 
Washington on July 10 against alleged ‘‘gross” violations of 
Soviet air space by American aircraft which were claimed to 
have penetrated up to 200 miles inside the Soviet frontiers. 
This complaint, which the United States rejected as com- 
pletely unfounded,1* was echoed by similar protests from Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. Concurrently, Soviet relations with 
the German Federal Republic were deteriorating amid charges 
that the Bonn government had failed to carry out various 
promises made by Chancellor Adenauer on the occasion of 
his visit to Moscow in September 1955. Psychological pres- 
sure on Western Germany seemed to be one of the main ob- 
jectives of a joint statement issued by Soviet and East Ger- 
man leaders in Moscow on July 17 which reiterated Soviet 
views on the German question and promised the puppet 
“Democratic Republic” a variety of advantages, including a 
50 percent reduction in its payments toward the support of 
Soviet garrison forces, intensified commercial and scientific 
relations, and aid in setting up an atomic power station. Such 
measures would naturally tend to weld Eastern Germany 
more tightly into the Soviet bloc even if they failed to arouse 
the West Germans against Dr. Adenauer. 

But it was perhaps in the field of disarmament and atomic 


18 Soviet note, July 10, and U.S. reply, July 19, in Department of State Bulle- 
tin, v. 35 (July 30, 1956), pp. 191-192. On a similar incident in December, 
cf. ibid., v. 36 (January 28, 1957), p. 135. 
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energy that the current tendency of Soviet international policy 
came out most clearly. Having decided to go ahead with uni- 
lateral “disarmament” by transferring manpower from the 
armed forces to productive labor, the Russians appeared to 
have lost most of their interest in international disarmament 
negotiations except for purposes of embarrassing the West. 
The chief feature of the summer session of the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission, held in New York from July 3 to 16 to 
review the record of the five-power disarmament talks in 
London, was the increased sharpness of the Soviet position as 
put forward by Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko. True, 
the Soviet representative indicated at one point that the min- 
imum manpower levels acceptable to the Western powers 
(p. 73) might also be accepted by the U.S.S.R. as a starting 
point toward further reductions—though only on condition 
that countries other than the Big Five (Germany, for exam- 
ple) should be limited to a maximum of 150,000 to 200,000 
men, far less than the West thought feasible. This partial con- 
cession, in any case, was counterbalanced by Mr. Gromyko’s 
continued insistence on an unconditional paper ban on weap- 
ons of mass destruction, his continued evasions in the matter 
of controls, and his scathing denunciations of the ‘‘open 
skies” plan. The upshot of the meeting was a decision—op- 
posed by the U.S.S.R.—to endorse the Western disarmament 
principles as formulated in London and ask the subcommit- 
tee to continue trying to widen the “area of agreements.’’ !* 

Moscow, meanwhile, had discovered an even more profit- 
able line of agitation in the growing international uneasiness 
over the biological effects of atomic and thermonuclear weap- 
ons tests. India had proposed a “standstill agreement’ on 
such tests as far back as 1954, and the elimination of nuclear 
testing had since become a standard feature in every Soviet 
“package proposal” on disarmament. On July 16, Shepilov 
announced that even without agreement on other phases of 
disarmament, the U.S.S.R. was now prepared to negotiate 
immediately with the United States and Great Britain for an 
agreement to refrain from further testing of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons. No question of inspection or control was 


14U.N. Document DC/97, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 
no. 167. 
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involved, he said, because such tests were impossible to con- 
ceal in any case. Meanwhile Soviet scientists continued their 
preparations for a fresh series of Soviet test explosions in 
Central Asia, carried out in late summer but unannounced 
until after they had been disclosed to the public by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission.® 

The Soviet Government also sought political advantage 
in the growing interest in the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. In addition to carrying on negotiations with the 
United States and other governments on the statute of the 
proposed International Atomic Energy Agency (Chapter 
XI), it had established a United Institute of Nuclear Re- 
search for the Communist states and embarked on a program 
of bilateral atomic cooperation with selected countries. In a 
further ostensible bid for leadership in this field, the Soviet 
Government on July 12 dispatched a note to twenty-three 
European countries and the United States 1* proposing a Eu- 
ropean atoms-for-peace conference and the establishment of 
an all-European atomic energy organization to take the place 
of the proposed Euratom organization in Western Europe. 
The criticism of Euratom and the reiteration of well-known 
Soviet views on European political problems made it sufh- 
ciently plain that the aim was primarily propagandistic in 
character. Just as it had offered to replace existing Western 
security arrangements with an all-European security system, 
Moscow now proposed to substitute an all-European atomic 
agency for the exclusively Western arrangements already 
contemplated. The aim in either case was transparently 
clear: to impede the consolidation of the West and keep open 
the door for the extension of Soviet influence. There might 
be trouble in the Communist world, but Moscow was not 
prepared on that account to give up its long-term program 
of fomenting weakness in the West and utilizing every oppor- 
tunity to undermine the foundations of the Western alliance. 


15 Tbid., no. 172. 
16 New York Times, July 14, 1956. 






































CHAPTER SIX 
FOREIGN POLICY IN WASHINGTON 


THE FOREGOING review of salient developments in Asia and 
Europe in the first half of 1956 has particularly stressed the 
diversity of reactions among the non-Communist peoples to 
the developing conditions of East-West “nuclear stalemate,” 
“relaxation of international tensions,” and growing Soviet- 
Communist attention to uncommitted and underdeveloped 
countries. A principal theme has been the broad divergence 
between the United States and various other countries, both 
European and Asian, with respect to the significance of cur- 
rent developments and the action demanded of the non-Com- 
munist powers. Abroad, there was widespread though by no 
means universal acceptance of the good faith of Soviet agi- 
tation for “peaceful coexistence,” together with a general 
feeling that it was time to subordinate the military element 
in Western policy to an enlarged effort in the political and 
economic field. In the United States, on the other hand, the 
peaceful professions of the Soviet leaders still encountered 
great skepticism; military security against Communist ag- 
gression still ranked as the primary demand on the resources 
of the free world; and the arguments for increased attention 
to nonmilitary problems and the needs of underdeveloped 
countries had not as yet awakened any strong response in 
Washington or in the country at large. 

Yet it would be incorrect to imagine that the United States 
was entirely unaffected by the new influences that had been 
gradually transforming the international picture since the 
death of Stalin. Such developments as the Korean armistice, 
the peace in Indochina, and the “summit conference’ in 
Geneva had moved American opinion no less forcefully than 
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that of other peoples, and exerted a definite influence on most 
aspects of American foreign policy. Their principal effect in 
the United States, however, had been a diminution of popu- 
lar concern with foreign affairs and a growing disinclination 
toward new exertions in the international field. Americans, 
broadly speaking, retained the opinions about the fundamen- 
tally hostile and predatory nature of Soviet policy which they 
had acquired in ten years of “cold war.” But they had ceased 
to worry about a Soviet attack in the foreseeable future; they 
welcomed the evidence of a more temperate spirit in the day- 
to-day operations of the Soviet Government; and they had 
declined, by and large, to get excited about the new Soviet 
strategy initiated by Bulganin and Khrushchev. This attitude 
—to which there were, of course, important exceptions—in- 
evitably limited the range of action that was possible to the 
national government. It also contributed to the impression of 
rigidity so deplored in certain other countries which were 
directly affected by American policy and took a rather dif- 
ferent view of what American policy ought to be. 

The explanation of this distinctively American attitude 
toward world affairs in 1956 must be sought in the general 
atmosphere of American life in the latter half of President 
Eisenhower's first administration. The United States had 
changed in the two years since the President had deprecated 
“hysteria” in the national life and the “multiplicity of fears” 
that centered on the intentions of the men in the Kremlin, 
the activities of “unwise investigators” at home; and the pos- 
sibilities of economic depression. None of these matters now 
caused the average American much apprehension. The nation 
as a whole was prospering beyond any previous measure; the 
intense preoccupation with internal Communism and sub- 
version had waned; since the “summit conference,” the men 
in the Kremlin no longer seemed half so menacing. Not “hys- 
teria” but “complacency” was the danger against which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower now voiced an occasional warning. There 
was no longer much likelihood that public opinion would 
harass the administration with demands for a more energetic 
policy. While ready enough to support—within limits—the 
traditional programs aimed at ensuring the military defense 
of the United States and its allies, outside the military field 
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American opinion seemed more attuned to a curtailment 
than an expansion of foreign policy endeavors. 

How far this popular passivity in international matters had 
affected the government itself was to be a moot question 
through most of the year. In the opinion of Mr. Stevenson 
and other opposition spokesmen, the administration had 
missed the significance of recent developments and remained 
oblivious to what was actually a severe deterioration in Amer- 
ica’s world position. In opposition to this view, innumerable 
occasions can be cited on which the President and the Secre- 
tary of State voiced quite definite concern for the solidarity of 
the free world and stressed the need for well-considered action 
along political and economic as well as military lines. At the 


same time, the Eisenhower administration_as_it looked for- 


ward to the November elections undoubtedly chose to display 
in publica high degréé_of optimism about the general trend 
‘of world affairs. For electoral purposes its philosophy was 
summed up in an often quoted presidential assertion (May 
31) that “the prestige of the United States since the last World 
War has never been as as high 2 as it is this day,” In its day-to-day 
conduct of foreign relations the administration appeared to 
act on a not much less optimistic view. Secretary Dulles, who 
had said he believed the free world had grown stronger in 
the past year (p. 52), tended to minimize the significance of 
the new Soviet initiatives and cautioned more than once 
against the impulse to “‘appropriate in a panic” because of 
Soviet moves. Although some innovations were introduced in 
shaping the Mutual Security Program for the new fiscal year, 
no great effort was made to overcome the resistance of Con- 
gress and the public to new departures in economic or gen- 
eral foreign policy. Such influence as the President might 
have exerted in this direction in an election year was cur- 
tailed by illness just at the time when Congress was preparing 
to complete action on major foreign policy bills. 

The limiting effects of public opinion on America’s inter- 
national role are perhaps even more clearly evident in the 
behavior of the Democratic majority in the Eighty-Fourth 
Congress. In the earlier years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the Democrats in Congress had generally cooperated 
with the President and his supporters in a bipartisan type of 
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foreign policy which in many respects was scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of the Truman administration. The selection 
of Senator George, the powerful chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, as the President’s personal representative 
and special ambassador in NATO affairs was symbolic of the 
close and confidential relationship that had grown up be- 
tween the White House and conservative Democrats. In 1956, 
however, with an election approaching and with the public 
obviously disinclined toward major foreign policy exertions, 
the Democrats in Congress shifted increasingly toward an 
opposition role. Like Mr. Stevenson, they charged the admin- 
istration with permitting a dangerous deterioration in Amer- 
ica’s international position. Unlike the titular Democratic 
leader and later presidential nominee, a good many of them 
tended to oppose most vigorously the very elements in the 
administration program which aimed, however tentatively, 
at adjusting the national foreign policy to the new situation. 
The net effect of their opposition was thus to impede even 
such minor shifts in international policy as the administra- 
tion itself was trying to bring about. As measured against ad- 
‘ministration plans, the principal legislative contribution of 
the Democrats (and likeminded Republicans) in Congress was 
a stronger emphasis on military expenditure, especially for 
ir power; the rejection of certain proposed modifications in 
the Mutual Security Program; and the postponement or re- 
jection of American membership in the Organization for 
rade Cooperation. In all these matters the majority in Con- 
gress appeared to reflect a tendency in national opinion which 
might not be “isolationist” in the traditional sense but was 
characterized by perceptible reluctance to challenge the Com- 
munist states on the new battle ground they had opened up. 
The combined effect of administration and congressional 
attitudes in these matters was to preclude for the time being 
any such broad readjustment of American foreign policy as 
had been urged both by foreign statesmen like President 
Gronchi and Premier Mollet and by such Democratic leaders 
outside of Congress as Mr. Stevenson, Dean Acheson, and 
Chester Bowles. President Eisenhower, in a series of messages 
to Congress, proposed certain limited modifications of exist- 
ing policy to meet developing world conditions; the scope of 
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these modifications was further narrowed by the legislative 
branch. To the extent that it depended on joint effort by the 
executive and Congress, American foreign policy in its mili- 
tary, economic, and political aspects thus remained substan- 
tially what it had been before the opening of the Soviet cam- 


paign. 


1. MILITARY POLICY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the field of military affairs, the point of departure of 
American thinking and action in 1956 was thus defined by 
President Eisenhower in his State of the Union message on 


January 5:7 


“In the face of Communist military power, we must . . . con- 
tinue to maintain an effective system of collective security. This 
involves two things—[1] a system which gives clear warning that 
armed aggression will be met by joint action of the free nations 
and [2] deterrent military power to make that warning effective. 
Moreover, the awesome power of the atom must be made to serve 
as a guardian of the free community and of the peace.” 


In such terms the President restated the already familiar propo- 
sition that the security of the United States and the free world 
rested on a system of mutual defense pacts and local forces 
backed by American deterrent and retaliatory power, the 
principal components of which were our strategic air force 
and our stockpile of nuclear weapons, both “‘strategic” and 
“tactical.” This concept, the President insisted, reflected 
our peaceful aims and emphasized “an effective flexible type 
of power calculated to deter or repulse any aggression and to 
preserve the peace.” Short of war, he said, we had “never had 
military strength better adapted to our needs with improved 
readiness for emergency use.” The maintenance of this strong 
military capability “for the indefinite future,” the President 
added, would “continue to call for a large share of our na- 
tional budget”—although, as he pointed out elsewhere in the 
message, the United States intended also to persevere in seek- 
ing “a general reduction of armaments under effective inspec- 
tion and control.” 


1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 1. 
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Just how large a share of the national resources would be 
claimed by military security in the years ahead the President 
did not attempt to forecast. ““There is no magic number of 
dollars or of military units and weapons that would solve all 
our defense problems and guarantee our national security,” 
he explained in the more detailed analysis presented in his 
Budget message.” Total mobilization in peacetime could not 
be the answer; it was essential to have “a stable, long-range 
defense program suited to our needs which avoids fluctua- 
tions in response to transitory pressures.” Thus the military 
program for fiscal 1957 was intended to follow the basic poli- 
cies and concepts which had been in effect since the Korean 
war and were commonly known as the “new look.” Among 


their most prominent features, the President recalled, were 
these: 


“Gearing our defense preparations to a long period of uncer- 
tainty instead of to a succession of arbitrarily assumed dates of 
maximum danger”; 

“Maintaining the capability to deter a potential aggressor from 
attack and to blunt that attack if it comes—by a combination of 


immediate retaliatory power and a continental defense system of 
steadily increasing effectiveness”; 
“Developing military forces which minimize numbers of men 
by making maximum use of science and technology”; and 
“Concentrating our efforts on those forces which best compk- 
ment the forces our allies are most capable of raising and sup- 
porting.” 


Implicit in the President's presentation was the further prin- 
ciple that expenditure for defensive purposes must be kept 
within safe limits lest it “impair or destroy the very freedom 
and economic system our military defenses are designed to 
protect.” 

To implement this concept within the framework of a 
coalition strategy and a balanced Federal budget, the Presi- 
dent envisaged an expenditure for all forms of ‘‘protection” 
during the fiscal year 1957 of $42.4 billion, roughly the same 
as in fiscal 1955 and 1956. The major components of this figure 
were $35.5 billion for the Department of Defense and $2.5, bil- 


3 New York Times, January 17, 1956; excerpts in Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1956, no. 2. 
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lion for military and related assistance under the Mutual 
Security Program; the balance consisted of $1.9 billion for 
atomic energy development, $378 million for stockpiling of 
strategic materials, $go0 million for civil defense (regarded as 
essentially a State and local responsibility), and about $2 bil- 
lion in other categories. Of the $35.5 billion to be spent 
through the Department of Defense, nearly half or $16.5 
billion would go to the Air Force; Army and Navy expendi- 
ture were estimated at $8.6 billion and $9.6 billion respec- 
tively. To keep the program going at about the same level 
through the years immediately ahead, the President recom- 
mended new appropriations for fiscal 1957 of $34.9 billion 
for the Defense Department, $3 billion for the military side 
of the Mutual Security Program, $1.8 billion for atomic 
energy, and $123 million for civil defense. These proposed 
appropriations were somewhat larger than in the past couple 
of years, particularly in the case of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. There was, however, no indication that actual expendi- 
tures for national security or “protection” were expected to 
rise significantly in the coming years. For practical purposes 
the administration appeared to have achieved its goal of 
stabilizing national security outlays at a bit more than $40 
billion a year, equivalent to roughly one-tenth of the annual 
national product and something over three-fifths of the gov- 
ernment’s total expenditure. 

The detailed allocation of funds within the over-all “pro- 
tection” budget reflected the administration’s unflagging em- 
phasis on exploiting the latest technological developments in 
the interests of conserving manpower and obtaining maxi- 
mum results from each dollar spent. Heavy stress was laid in 
the new budget on “air-atomic power, guided missiles, re- 
search and development, continental defense, and the re- 
equipping of our forces with new types of weapons.” Over 
$6 billion was earmarked for the procurement of aircraft, 
including long-range jet bombers of the new B-52 type and 
several types of supersonic fighters. Expenditure for guided 
missiles procurement was to be the highest in history; elec- 
tronics and communication equipment expenditure would 
also remain high, to meet continental defense as well as com- 
bat needs. The Navy planned to begin construction of a sixth 
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aircraft carrier of the giant Forrestal class as well as additional 
nuclear-powered submarines, guided missile destroyers and 
frigates, and an experimental nuclear-powered cruiser. Mili- 
tary manpower, on the other hand, would be neither increased 
nor reduced significantly during the fiscal year, but would 
remain at an average strength of 2,815,700. Despite the Presi- 
dent’s known dissatisfaction with the military reserve pro- 
gram enacted the year before, there were also no plans for 
increasing the nation’s pool of trained manpower except 
through legislation designed to make military service more 
attractive and encourage reenlistments. Already there was 
speculation as to whether the number of men in uniform 
might not be further reduced in the fiscal years after 1957, 
the last year of the original “new look” program. 

When the “new look” concept had first been publicized in 
the winter of 1953-54, it had aroused considerable misgivings 
at home and abroad despite its manifest dedication to the 
fullest and most economical use of the nation’s technological 
and geographical advantages. In the United States, some had 
asked whether it was not unwise to stake the national security 
on nuclear weapons and concepts of “massive retaliation” to 
the extent that the administration apparently proposed. 
Abroad, there had been a strong revulsion against the pro- 
claimed reliance on nuclear weapons, particularly after the 
sensational hydrogen bomb test carried out at Bikini on 
March 1, 1954. Neutralists as well as Communists had ac- 
cused the United States of callous disregard for the superior 
interests of humanity; allies, particularly in Asia, had criti- 
cized this country’s tendency to rely on “mobile striking 
power” as a substitute for the allocation of strong forces in 
their particular localities. In the two years intervening, the 
picture had become somewhat blurred as a result of the in- 
creasing emphasis on “tactical” atomic weapons and the new 
concept of ‘‘graduated” or “measured” retaliation, which had 
been outlined by Secretary Dulles in a speech of December 
8, 1955 and is said to have been formally accepted by the 
National Security Council early in 1956. These refinements, 
however, did not lessen the fact that, as President Eisenhower 
now recalled once again, our nuclear weapons stockpile, “‘to- 
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gether with the means of delivery,” was considered “the prin- 
cipal deterrent to armed aggression in the world.” 

Since the original espousal of the ‘“‘new look” philosophy, 
it had become well known that the Soviet Union had been 
developing its own air-atomic capability on so considerable 
a scale that many authorities believed a condition of “mutual 
deterrence” or “atomic stalemate” was just around the corner 
if it had not set in already (cf. Chapter I). Under such circum- 
stances it might have been expected that the submission of 
the 1957 defense budget would signal a renewed challenge to 
the administration’s fundamental thinking about the rela- 
tionship of nuclear and conventional forces and the role of 
nuclear retaliation in global strategy. Materials for such a 
challenge were readily available in the writings of General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, the late Chief of Staff of the Army and 
a strong critic of current trends. Yet the challenge failed to 
develop along these lines. Congress, for the most part, ap- 
peared to have accustomed itself to the idea that nonatomic 
wars were already on their way out as a form of international 
conflict (p. 16). What worried Congress and some sections of 
the public were the indications that even in the field of 
atomic war the United States no longer enjoyed the assured 
superiority it had possessed in earlier years. 

In examining the current and prospective atomic balance 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., most critics con- 
centrated on a few salient elements of the air-atomic equation 
rather than attempting a rounded analysis of the over-all posi- 
tion of the two competitors. Civil defense planning, to which 
the President had attributed “vital national importance,” 
aroused little congressional interest despite authoritative 
warnings that the nation was almost completely unprepared 
to face atomic bombardment. What interested Congress were 
the means of delivering atomic and thermonuclear weapons, 
not what might happen in case they were delivered on the 
United States. The growth of the Soviet strategic air force 
and the delays in procurement of long-range bombers for the 
U.S. Strategic Air Command aroused widespread apprehen- 
sion that the United States was being overtaken and even sur- 
passed in the aviation field. Similar misgivings were voiced 
with respect to Soviet progress in developing guided and 
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ballistic missiles, the major weapons of tomorrow. If Russia 
outstripped the United States in perfecting an intermediate- 
or long-range missile with a hydrogen warhead, it was claimed, 
the existing ‘‘stalemate’’ would be modified or destroyed and 
the free world would find itself virtually defenseless unless it 
had the good luck to hit upon an effective anti-missile weapon 
in the meantime. 

Against such apprehensions the President’s attempts to re- 
store perspective and direct attention to the multiple sources 
of U.S. military strength were largely unavailing. A special 
Senate Subcommittee on the Air Force, headed by Senator 
Stuart Symington, held hearings throughout the spring and 
learned enough about the progress of Soviet air power to 
confirm its uneasiness. Air Force Chief of Staff General Nathan 
F. Twining, who visited the Soviet Union at midsummer, 
returned with further evidence that the Soviet Union had 
done much to close the gap in military aviation despite our 
continued superiority in most departments. In the course of 
the debate the administration itself proposed an additional 
expenditure of $547 million, mainly to speed production of 
B-52 bombers, as well as an extra $112 million for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Congress when it came to vote on the 
defense appropriation bill insisted on adding a further $900 
million to the Air Force fund, although reductions in other 
areas kept the total defense appropriation for fiscal 1957 to 
a final figure of $34.6 billion, slightly below the President’s 
request. By other legislation Congress authorized the expend- 
iture of $2.1 billion for military public works, $1.4 billion 
for naval construction, $295, million for new atomic facilities, 
and $1.3 billion for the Distant Early Warning Line in the 
Canadian Arctic. It also enacted a number of measures to pro- 
mote enlistment and reduce turnover in the armed forces, 
and reduced the civil defense appropriation for fiscal 1957 
from the President’s figure of $123.2 million to $93.6 million. 

The final stages of debate on the Defense Appropriation 
Act were enlivened by the release on June 28 of official tes- 
timony before the Senate Subcommittee on the Air Force 
which indicated that the mounting by the United States of 
a large-scale nuclear attack on the U.S.S.R., with its accom- 
panying fall-out, might be expected to cause the deaths of 
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“several hundred million people” in the general area extend- 
ing from Western Europe to Japan and the Philippines. 
Though minimized in subsequent Defense Department pub- 
licity, such a prospect was not one to generate international 
enthusiasm either for the U.S. defense program in general or 
for the new series of nuclear weapons tests which the Atomic 
Energy Commission had meanwhile initiated at the Pacific 
Proving Ground. The high point of “Operation Redwing,” 
as the new test series was called, was the detonation on May 
20/21 of the first American hydrogen bomb to be dropped 
from an aircraft, duplicating a feat performed by the 
U.S.S.R. some months earlier. This and other detonations 
were generally smaller in explosive “yield” than the big blast 
of 1954, and extraordinary precautions were taken to mini- 
mize the danger of fall-out or other damage to civilian inter- 
ests. According to the Atomic Energy Commission, the test- 
ing included devices “leading toward the development of 
defensive weapons” as well as others aimed at a broader un- 
derstanding of civil defense problems. 

The defensive aspect of the current nuclear test program 
was stressed even more heavily after the testing of thermo- 
nuclear weapons became an issue in the presidential campaign 
(Chapter IX). An official administration statement issued on 
October 23 * claimed that the most recent tests “enable us to 
harness and discipline our weapons more precisely and effec- 
tively, drastically reducing their fallout and making them 
more easy to concentrate, if ever used, upon military objec- 
tives.”’ It also asserted that the tests had “helped us to develop 
—not primarily weapons for vaster destruction—but weapons 
for defense of our people against any possible attack, as well 
as knowledge vital to our whole program of civil defense’; 
further, that one of the purposes of “the more recent tests” 
had been “the development of warheads for missiles designed 
to defend our populations and important installations against 
enemy attack.” 

These humane objectives, however, did not lessen the in- 
tense distaste for the American weapons program which pre- 
vailed in much of the ouside world, and on which Mr. Shepilov 
was obviously seeking to capitalize in his July 16 proposal 
3 Department of State Bulletin, v. 35 (November 5, 1956), pp. 704-709. 
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for a “no-testing” agreement among the great atomic pow- 
ers (p. 183). Nor did the continuing emphasis on substituting 
machines for men in the American military forces commend 
itself to those of our allies who were having their own difh- 
culties in raising adequate manpower to implement the plans 
drawn up in concert with this country. Like other phases of 
American international action, American military policy 
exerted an influence on the international scene which made it 
impossible to estimate its effectiveness in purely national 
terms. Indeed, the international implications of American 
action sometimes outweighed their strictly national signifi- 
cance, as will be seen again in connection with the Mutual 
Security Program and the evolution of U.S. foreign economic 
policy. 


2. THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Mutual Security Program of aid to friendly foreign 
nations was a hybrid phase of American policy which involved 
both military and economic elements, each in their own way 
of vital significance to the international position of the United 
States and the over-all strength of the free world. In its imme- 
diate postwar origins, the progtam had been almost exclu- 
sively economic in character and had aimed primarily at re- 
storing the shattered economies of European friends and 
allies as a bar to Communist expansion and a contribution to 
the rebirth of a prosperous world economy. With the achieve- 
ment of Western Europe’s economic reconstruction and the 
sharpening of international tensions that followed the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, the economic aspect of the pro- 
gram had begun to recede while military assistance, primarily 
in the form of weapons, equipment, and training, had ac- 
counted for a larger and larger share of annual appropria- 
tions and expenditures. During these same years the emphasis 
of the program had begun to shift from Europe to Asia and 
the Far East, particularly the embattled areas of South Korea, 
Taiwan, and South Vietnam; at the same time, the over-all 
rate of expenditure had begun to decline in response to the 
economy concept prevailing in Washington and the numer- 
ous indications of accomplishment received from the field. 
Total U.S. assistance to foreign countries in the ten and one- 
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half years between the close of World War II and the end of 
1955 was officially estimated at $53 billion (net), in addition 
to contributions of $3.4 billion to the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund. Current expenditure, according to the 
President’s Budget message, was running somewhat over $4 
billion a year. Economic and technical assistance and ‘“‘de- 
fense support,” principally in Asia, accounted for rather more 
than two-fifths of this amount; the balance represented mili- 
tary assistance in the form of equipment, training, and other 
kinds of direct support of allied military forces. 

From its beginnings this program had been regarded as 
essentially a temporary expedient aimed at helping our friends 
to regain their footing and develop the economic and mili- 
tary strength necessary to maintain their independence and 
play their part in the collective endeavors of the non-Com- 
munist world. The feeling had become general in the United 
States in recent years that even if the attitude of the Com- 
munist states should necessitate the continuance of military 
assistance to selected allies, the economic side of the program 
should be wound up as rapidly as possible—except, perhaps, 
for the comparatively low-cost operations carried on under 
the heading of “technical cooperation.” These views were 
not immediately exploded by the shift in Soviet tactics toward 
“competitive coexistence” and expanded economic maneuvers. 
The Soviet invasion of the foreign aid field occurred at a 
moment when the American program had been losing mo- 
mentum and when neither Congress nor the public showed 
much desire to resuscitate it. Even within the administration 
there was influential opposition to the idea of expanding our 
efforts in an undignified attempt to keep pace with Soviet 
moves—most of which, in any case, were still in the realm of 
promise rather than performance. 

Under such circumstances the administration can hardly 
have expected a very favorable reaction to its announcement 
that no end to the program was yet in sight and that a sharply 
increased appropriation would be required for the fiscal year 
1957. The fact that progress had been made in past years, 
said the President in a special message on March 19,* was no 
reason to hesitate or retreat now. The Mutual Security Pro- 


4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 11. 
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gram remained “a demand of the highest priority upon 
our resources”; and owing to various special circumstances 
it had been found necessary to request for fiscal 1957 an ap- 
propriation of nearly $4.9 billion, more than $2 billion in 
excess of the 1956 appropriation. 

Examination of the figures revealed that the proposed in- 
crease did not portend any commensurate expansion in eco- 
nomic support of less wealthy countries. Economic programs 
in the widest sense accounted for less than two-fifths of the 
proposed total, the bulk of which was allocated to “military 
assistance.” Sixty percent of the economic allocation, more- 
over, represented so-called “defense support’ for thirteen 
nations in Asia and Europe which were trying with American 
help to maintain military forces in excess of their economic 
strength. Economic assistance in the strict sense came to less 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars. The primary reason 
for the proposed increase was the administration’s need for 
an extra $2 billion in military assistance which was said to be 
necessary to refill depleted pipelines and keep the flow of 
military equipment moving. 

The necessity for a $2 billion boost at this time quite obvi- 
ously arose from the greatly reduced amounts appropriated 
for military assistance in the last two or three years. The pros- 
pective exhaustion of the large supplies of military goods 
ordered at an earlier period had faced the government with 
the necessity of either reordering on a large scale or reducing 
the volume of future deliveries. Since the latter course was 
deemed inexpedient in light of the world military situation, 
the only alternative was to apply to Congress for additional 
funds. The situation proved difficult to explain acceptably to 
the average congressman, however, and resulted in increased 
antipathy to the whole program. Republicans who had never 
been enthusiasts for foreign aid objected to voting such large 
funds at a time when international tension had admittedly 
declined; Democrats took exception to the continued mili- 
tary emphasis in the program at a time when the Russians 
were emphasizing economic competition. After the usual 
hearings, debates, and special appeals from high administra- 
tion authorities, the proposed grant of funds was eventually 
reduced by some 2214 percent. The Mutual Security Act of 
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1956 authorized a total appropriation of $3.9 billion ($3,- 
927,575,000); the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 
fiscal 1957, as approved July 31, actually made available not 
quite $3.8 billion ($3,766,570,000) in new money together 
with $240.8 million in reappropriated funds. Most of the cut 
was made in the military assistance appropriation, which was 
reduced to $2,017.5 million as compared with $1,749 million 
for defense support and other nonmilitary programs. 

In reducing the funds requested by the administration, 
Congress also discountenanced certain innovations proposed 
with an eye to more effective operation in underdeveloped 
countries. President Eisenhower in submitting the program 
requested three things: (1) authority to commit up to $100 
million a year (for not more than ten years) to economic de- 
velopment projects which required assurance of continuity in 
U.S. support if they were to be effectively organized and 
planned; (2) appropriation of a second installment of $100 
million for the President’s fund for Asian economic develop- 
ment, established in 1955 with an initial appropriation of 
$100 million; and (3) creation of a special fund of $100 mil- 
lion for nonmilitary mutual security programs in the Near 
East and Africa. All three of these requests were disallowed, 
the fund for Asian economic development being eliminated 
and the proposed Near East-African fund being replaced by 
an increase of $107 million in regular development assist- 
ance for that area. 

Although it refused to follow the presidential recommen- 
dations in detail, Congress did include as section 2 of the new 
Mutual Security Act an important policy declaration to the 
effect that the foreign aid program could be expected to con- 
tinue as long as international Communism endangered world 
peace and U.S. security—the hope being expressed that na- 
tions whose recovery had been assisted by the United States 
would in future share more fully in the financial burdens. In 
other sections of the Mutual Security legislation Congress 
reaffirmed its hope for the liberation of the “captive peoples” 
of Eastern Europe and its opposition to the seating of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations. Of more novel interest 
was its action on proposals that aid to India and Yugoslavia 
be reduced or terminated in view of the ambiguous position 
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of those countries in the East-West struggle. Moves to pun- 
ish India for its “neutral” stand were eventually headed off, 
but Yugoslavia fared less well. The Mutual Security Act stipu- 
lated that all aid to Yugoslavia should be cut off in ninety 
days unless the President determined that that country had 
not changed its policies, that it remained independent of 
Soviet control, that it was not working for Communist world 
conquest, and that continued aid was in the interest of U.S. 
security. (Cf. Chapter IX.) The Appropriation Act specified 
further that none of the new appropriation should be used 
to furnish Yugoslavia with military equipment other than 
maintenance and spare parts. Military aid already in the 
“pipeline” was not affected. 

In its broad outlines, the Mutual Security blueprint for 
the year ahead thus contained fewer innovations than might 
have been expected in light of the many changes occurring in 
the outside world. There was a widespread feeling in Wash- 
ington, both among those who favored a greater emphasis on 
economic measures and those who were unfavorable to any 
aid at all, that more fundamental decisions on the future of 
the program would be called for before another year had 
passed. Thorough studies of the foreign aid problem were 
contemplated by the relevant committees of both House and 
Senate; the President, too, had promised a “new look” at the 
foreign aid picture and to this end subsequently appointed 
a special panel of “Citizen Advisers” headed by Benjamin F. 
Fairless. Meanwhile the legislation enacted in 1956 ensured 
that no major modifications in the program would take place 
before mid-1957 at the earliest. 


3. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE O.T.C. 


Important though it was to the national budget and to the 
economic health and stability of the participating countries, 
the Mutual Security Program was but one element in the 
broad panorama of U.S. international economic relationships. 
The balance-of-payments figures included in the annual Eco- 
nomic Report which the President submitted to Congress on 
January 24° showed that the total of U.S. payments to and 
5 Excerpts in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 9. 
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receipts from the rest of the world in the past couple of years 
(exclusive of the military aid program) had been running 
close to $20 billion a year each way, the great bulk of which 
represented private trade and capital transactions rather than 
governmental operations. The foreign aid program was a 
supplement to, rather than a substitute for, the multiple rela- 
tionships that already linked the United States with the other 
nations of the world through private business activities, irre- 
spective of considerations of national or mutual security. 

Under the special conditions of the 1950’s, economic grant 
aid by the United States had undoubtedly played an indis- 
pensable part not only in restoring economic health abroad 
but also in maintaining some kind of balance in the exchange 
of goods and services between the United States and other 
countries. Without the $2 billion or more which they had 
been receiving each year in the form of U.S. nonmilitary 
grants and private remittances—and without the additional 
$2.5 billion or so which was annually expended by the United 
States in connection with the stationing of its military forces 
abroad—other countries would have been forced to curtail 
their purchases from the United States in a manner detri- 
mental to both sides. But no one liked these unconventional 
methods of maintaining economic stability and growth in the 
free world or wanted them to continue longer than necessary. 
The great hope, both in Washington and abroad (particularly 
in Western Europe), was that such public expenditure would 
presently be superseded by an increase in the volume of more 
normal transactions—specifically, by an increase in the level 
of private American imports from other countries and in the 
volume of American capital invested abroad. Funds flowing 
abroad from these two sources, it was hoped, would eventu- 
ally take the place of government subsidies and, in so doing, 
promote a further expansion of world trade as well as a bene- 
ficial form of economic development in less developed coun- 
tries. 

The promotion of such an increase in American imports 
and foreign investment had been a major concern of the U.S. 
Government for several years, and its importance in political 
as well as economic terms was underlined by the President 
once again in his message on the Economic Report. By 1956, 
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moreover, it was possible to point to some encouraging ad- 
vances in both directions. After a period of stagnation and 
even decline during the first years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, U.S. foreign trade had taken a marked upward 
turn in late 1954. Through 1955 and the first half of 1956, 
both exports and imports climbed steadily toward record 
levels, although exports mounted more rapidly than imports 
and the gap between them widened proportionately. The fol- 
lowing figures illustrate the trend (in millions of dollars, ex- 
cluding military transactions): 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
1st end 1st 2nd 1st 2nd 1st 
half half half half half half half 


Exports 6,147 6,115 6,356 6,495 7,032 7,253 8,343 
Imports 5,631 5,243 5240 4,976 5,507 5,875 6,339 
Excess of 


exports 516 872 1,117 1,519 1,525 1,378 2,004 


A similar growth occurred in the field of foreign investment, 
which increased by a full $2.4 billion in the course of 1955 
and seemed headed for new records in 1956. Between 1946 
and the end of 1955, total U.S. investment abroad had grown 
from $18.7 billion to the unprecedented figure of $44.9 bil- 
lion, of which $19.2 billion represented long-term direct pri- 
vate investment ($6.5 billion in Canada, $6.6 billion in Latin 
America, $3 billion in Western Europe, and $3.2 billion in 
other areas).* These developments were instrumental in help- 
ing foreign countries to increase their gold and dollar hold- 
ings by about $2 billion during the year ending June 30, 
1956. Meanwhile many of them were setting new production 
and trade records and enjoying a measure of general pros- 
perity which surpassed previous experience, even if it failed 
to overcome the structural weaknesses in the world economy 
or alleviate substantially the conditions of privation and 
want prevailing in the underdeveloped countries. 

To consolidate and if possible extend these gains was the 


6 Cf. Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, “Growth of Foreign Investments in 
the United States and Abroad,” Survey of Current Business, v. 36, no. 8 
(August 1956), pp. 14-24. 
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chief purpose of the recommendations on foreign economic 
policy which President Eisenhower laid before Congress at its 
1956 session. As with the Mutual Security Program, however, 
his recommendations gained only limited support. On the in- 
vestment side, a renewed request for measures to encourage 
private foreign investment through tax incentives was disre- 
garded, although Congress did extend the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank for five years as an aid to government 
financing of long-term foreign projects. In the field of foreign 
trade, the President’s main recommendations were the enact- 
ment of a new Customs Simplification Bill to facilitate the 
valuation of dutiable goods, and approval of U.S. member- 
ship in the proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
The first of these recommendations resulted in a new Cus- 
toms Simplification Act which the President thought (August 
2) would “do more than any other single measure to free the 
importation of merchandise from customs complications and 
pitfalls for the inexperienced importer.” The second, which 
was generally regarded as a test of the long-range intentions 
of the United States in the whole field of international eco- 
nomic relations, was not brought up for floor consideration 
in either house. 

In the minds of both supporters and opponents, the sym- 
bolic significance of the agreement establishing the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation, concluded at Geneva on 
March 10, 1955, outweighed even its considerable practical 
importance. The object of the proposed organization was 
simply to provide a mechanism for carrying out the purposes 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
concluded in 1947 and now subscribed to by thirty-five na- 
tions. It would have no authority to dictate to member gov- 
ernments, but would be available to facilitate consultations, 
sponsor trade negotiations, make studies and recommenda- 
tions, and gather and publish data. The freedom of action 
of the United States had been so carefully safeguarded in the 
drafting of the O.T.C. agreement that the organization could 
not even come into being unless the United States decided to 
participate. As early as April 14, 1955, President Eisenhower 
had advised the Congress in a special message that in his 
judgment the reasons in favor of U.S. participation were 
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“overwhelming.” Failure to join, he had warned, “would be 
interpreted throughout the free world as a lack of genuine 
interest .. . in the efforts to expand trade,” would “strike a 
severe blow at the development of cooperative arrangements 
in defense of the free world,” and would thus “play directly 
into the hands of the Communists.” 

With many members of Congress these arguments carried 
less weight than the fact that by joining O.T.C. the United 
States would in effect be renewing its commitment to liberal 
trade principles and assuming at least an implied obligation 
to continue the long-term process of reducing its trade bar- 
riers on a reciprocal basis. The whole idea of tariff reduction 
and trade liberalization was repugnant to a substantial seg- 
ment of congressional opinion. Congress, moreover, had 
never been enthusiastic about the GATT experiment, and 
had always carefully refrained from giving it even implied 
approval. Opposition to GATT and O.T.C. on economic 
grounds was reinforced by the concern of some members of 
Congress over the threat to national “‘sovereignty” which they 
discerned in the postwar growth of international organiza- 
tions. Against the combined hostility of protectionist and iso- 
lationist forces, the O.T.C. had little chance of legislative ac- 
ceptance, whatever the effect of rejection on other countries. 
Although the House Ways and Means Committee decided 
by a vote of 17 to 7 to report the bill, the White House was 
informed that it would not be taken up on the floor without 
an advance guarantee of Republican support, which the ad- 
ministration felt unable to provide. The Senate took no ac- 
tion pending the outcome of deliberations in the House. 

While awaiting the fate of the O.T.C. measure, the admin- 
istration had begun to take advantage of the new authority 
to reduce tariffs embodied in the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955, which permitted reductions on a reciprocal 
basis (over a three-year period) of up to 15 percent of 1955 
tariff rates. This margin for trade liberalization made the 
United States by all odds the most popular among the twenty- 
two participants in the “fourth round” of tariff negotiations 
held by GATT at Geneva from January 18 to May 23. The 
mutual tariff concessions arrived at in bilateral bargaining 
sessions during this period were expected to affect an esti- 
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mated $2.5 billion in annual world trade. The United States, 
keeping strictly within the “peril points” designated by the 
Tariff Commission, made direct concessions affecting $519 
million worth or about 5 percent of its annual imports, plus 
indirect concessions affecting a further $134 million, all of 
which would be available to all countries outside the Com- 
munist bloc. In return it received direct concessions affecting 
$400 million worth of U.S. exports—many of them going 
deeper than the 15 percent reduction to which the United 
States was limited—together with undetermined benefits 
which would accrue to it under the most-favored-nation 
clause as the result of mutual concessions granted by other 
countries. The total amount of imports and exports on which 
the United States had granted and received concessions since 
the first GATT negotiations in 1947 was about $7 billion a 
year each way, the latest negotiations having brought deeper 
cuts but added few new items to the 60,000 already affected. 
A part of the concessions made by the United States at 
Geneva were granted not as a quid pro quo for new conces- 
sions by other countries but as compensation for past U.S. 
measures aimed at limiting foreign sales in the American 
market. Outstanding examples were the increase in the duty 
on imported watch movements in 1954 and the increase in 
the tariff on bicycles in 1955. These two measures, which had 
seemed to many to contradict the free trade principles pro- 
fessed by the United States, had done much to undermine the 
confidence in American intentions which the administration 
had hoped to restore by favorable action on the O.T.C. No 
new tariff cases of comparable economic and symbolic sig- 
nificance were to confront the administration in 1956 until 
near the end of the year, when the President was to decide 
against a recommended increase in the tariff on groundfish 
fillets imported from Canada, Iceland, and Norway. Mean- 
while a new means of limiting imports was being tried out 
in the persuasion being exercised on Japan to limit “volun- 
tarily” its exports of cotton textiles to the United States. 
One significant move during 1956 in the direction of freer 
international trade, in this case affecting exports rather than 
imports, was a relaxation in the licensing requirements on 
shipments of nonstrategic goods from the United States to 
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the U.S.S.R. and European Communist countries. This meas- 
ure, announced April 26, was officially described as an imple- 
mentation of the President’s pledge at the “summit confer- 
ence” to “create conditions which would encourage nations 
to increase the exchange of peaceful goods throughout the 
world.” No great increase in American exports to the Soviet 
bloc was anticipated, since the restrictions on shipment of the 
“strategic” goods in which the Communist governments were 
most interested remained unaffected, as did the embargo on 
exports to Communist areas in the Far East. The prospect of 
further modifications in the listing of “strategic” goods ap- 
peared remote, despite the eagerness of Great Britain, Japan, 
and other allied countries to increase their sales behind the 
Iron Curtain. Even the partial liberalization on which the 
free nations had agreed in 1954 was now coming in for sharp- 
ened congressional criticism. 

One important area in which the United States had found 
its economic interests particularly difficult to reconcile with 
those of its free world partners was that of farm policy and 
international trade in agricultural products. Administration 
efforts to reduce the huge unmarketable surplus which was 
annually piled up by the nation’s farmers had thus far been 
unavailing: at the beginning of 1956 the Government’s in- 
vestment in unsold farm commodities acquired under its 
price support programs stood at a record figure of $8.7 bil- 
lion, an increase of more than $3 billion in two years. To 
supplement its endeavors to discourage excess farm produc- 
tion by the use of flexible rather than fixed price supports, 
the administration introduced in 1956 the concept of a “soil 
bank” whereby farmers would in effect be paid for withdraw- 
ing certain lands from production in the interests of soil con- 
servation and reduced output. This device was incorporated 
in the Agricultural Act of 1956, approved by the President 
on May 28. Meanwhile the government continued its efforts 
to reduce current and future surpluses through increased dis- 
posal of agricultural products and development of new 
markets both at home and abroad. 

Since the surplus consisted of products which were un- 
marketable on a normal commercial basis, the only way of 
getting rid of them was by gift or by sale on specially attrac- 
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tive terms. Apart from the annual requirement of the Mutual 
Security legislation that a specified amount of U.S. aid to 
other countries be provided in the form of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities ($250 million in fiscal 1957), the principal 
instrument of this effort had been the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, which authorized the 
sale of large quantities of surplus agricultural products for 
foreign currencies as well as gifts for famine relief and other 
purposes. Disposal programs worked out under this legisla- 
tion by June 30, 1956 totaled almost $3 billion ($2,953 mil- 
lion), although actual sales came to only $1.3 billion. At its 
1956 session Congress raised the ceiling on foreign currency 
sales from $1.5 billion to $3 billion and also increased the 
amounts available for famine relief and other assistance. In 
addition, it sanctioned a three-year extension of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which guaranteed a market for 
specified quantities of wheat within predetermined price 
limits, and included in the Agricultural Act of 1956 a direc- 
tive that surplus cotton stocks be sold on the world market at 
competitive prices—a step the administration had been re- 
luctant to take because of the problems it would create for 
Egypt and other countries whose economies were heavily de- 
pendent on cotton exports. 

Thanks to such devices and the general improvement in 
world economic conditions, U.S. agricultural exports in- 
creased quite rapidly through 1955 and the first half of 1956, 
although it remained doubtful how large a dent they would 
make in the national surplus. (By the end of the year the gov- 
ernment’s investment in price-supported commodities had 
sunk to $8.2 billion.) Meanwhile the growing resort to sub- 
sidized exports and other unorthodox disposal methods had 
aroused sharp resentment in such countries as Canada, which 
had its own wheat surplus to worry about, Egypt, which de- 
pended on cotton for most of its foreign exchange, and many 
others. In concluding bilateral agreements for foreign cur- 
rency agricultural sales, such as the giant $360 million agree- 
ment with India (p. 127), the United States endeavored to 
avoid encroaching on the normal markets of other coun- 
tries as well as ensuring that the commodities supplied would 
be used in a constructive way. Furthermore, most of the for- 
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eign currency proceeds of such transactions were made avail- 
able in the form of loans for development purposes within 
the beneficiary countries, thus supplementing the economic 
aid provided under the Mutual Security Program. Despite 
important collateral advantages, however, the program was 
doomed by its very nature to place other agricultural coun- 
tries at a competitive disadvantage and thus produce friction 
as well as benefits within the free world. 


4. EXERCISING WORLD LEADERSHIP 


The extraordinary international importance of U.S. ac- 
tions in the military and economic fields was the direct re- 
sult of the size, strength, and global involvement which had 
precipitated this country into its position of involuntary 
leadership in the free world and, more especially, in the 
Western anti-Communist coalition. However much other 
powers might resent the leading role which history had thrust 
on the American nation, as a practical matter they usually 
had little alternative but to adjust their broad policies to that 
of the United States and try to steer a course at least roughly 
approximated to that set in Washington. It was primarily for 
this reason that each American action had to be judged not 
only by its suitability within its own limited field but also by 
its consistency with the broad international mission which 
the United States had been compelled to assume. The basic 
requirement imposed on the United States was to devise, im- 
plement, and secure international acceptance of a set of pol- 
icies which (1) embraced all aspects of American interna- 
tional action, (2) were consistent both with each other and 
with the requirements of the developing world situation, and 
(3) reflected a judicious balance between the particular in- 
terests of the United States and the more general interests 
which it held in common with its allies and the free world as 
a whole. 

To expect any government to discharge this responsibility 
with complete success would be utopian. The measure of suc- 
cess which could properly be claimed on behalf of the Eisen- 
hower administration was to be a matter of sharp debate dur- 
ing the presidential campaign, but could not be finally de- 
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cided until the results of American action during the Eisen- 
hower years had unfolded more fully. In this preliminary sur- 
vey it is possible only to glance at some of the broad con- 
cepts that guided the makers of American policy and to re- 
view briefly some phases of American international action to 
which responsible authorities attached particular impor- 
tance in terms of our leadership responsibilities within the 
free world. 

One of the notable features of the American foreign pol- 
icy record in 1956 is the absence of any broad new concept 
which could be compared in originality and significance with 
such earlier landmarks as the Marshall Plan of 1947, the 
Point Four program of 1949, the ‘“‘atoms-for-peace” plan of 
1953, the “good partner” concept of 1954, or the “open skies” 
plan of 1955. It is true that the United States in 1956 con- 
tinued to adhere to the basic principles of these earlier ideas 
and, in addition, advanced certain new proposals relating to 
political association within the Western Hemisphere (Chap- 
ter VII). But its apparent unpreparedness to elaborate any 
more general concepts that might rival the Soviet emphasis 
on “relaxing international tensions” proved something of a 
diplomatic handicap and strengthened the prevalent impres- 
sion in the free world that the United States had somehow 
failed to make the transition to the new age of “competitive 
coexistence.” 

Those who looked more closely could see that in at least 
one important respect American policy had registered sig- 
nificant advances in recent years. The “‘atoms-for-peace”’ pro- 
gram, first proposed by President Eisenhower before the U.N. 
General Assembly in December 1953, had since become a 
major concern of the American Government and now 
loomed as perhaps the most significant element in U.S. “‘psy- 
chological strategy” vis-a-vis the free world. Like every phase 
of American policy, the atoms-for-peace program had its critics 
both at home and broad. The assertion was made, for in- 
stance, that delays in the development of domestic nuclear 
energy threatened to deprive the United States of its initia- 
tive in the international nuclear power field. But meanwhile 
an impressive record of international activity was being es- 
tablished by the State Department and the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. By mid-1956, bilateral agreements for coopera- 
tion in developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy had 
been negotiated with thirty-six nations in all parts of the non- 
Communist world, and thirty of these were already in effect; 
seven of the agreements covered power reactors as well as re- 
search cooperation. Financial support in the construction of 
research reactors had already been pledged to four nations 
under a special presidential program buttressed by a $5.5 
million appropriation under the Mutual Security Act. To 
assure an adequate supply of fissionable materials, the Pres- 
ident on February 22 had set aside 20,000 kilograms of Ura- 
nium-235, with an estimated value of $500 million, for sale 
or lease to qualifying non-Communist countries for research 
and development and fueling nuclear reactors.’ The United 
States had also played host to a twelve-nation negotiating 
group which on April 18 announced unanimous agreement 
on a draft statute for an International Atomic Energy Agency, 
to be submitted to an international conference at U.N. Head- 
quarters in September.® 

Other phases of the American program for reinforcing 
practical and psychological ties with the free world were pro- 
ceeding along more restricted lines. In spite of the President’s 
emphasis on the “paramount importance” of an expanded ef- 
fort to “bring the truth before the people of the world, ex- 
plain our peaceful objectives, and show in its true light the 
Communist attempt to divide and destroy free world unity,” 
his request for a major increase in the budget of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency was only partially acceptable to Congress; 
the appropriation for fiscal 1957 was fixed at $113 million, 
compared with a presidential recommendation of $135, mil- 
lion and a 1956 appropriation of $87 million. Likewise dis- 
allowed was the President’s idea of an atomic-powered exhi- 
bition ship to publicize the atoms-for-peace program in the 
ports of the world; in its stead Congress authorized the 
construction of an experimental atomic-powered vessel suited 
to normal commercial purposes. One significant innovation 
on which presidential and congressional views proved sub- 
stantially in harmony was the enactment of the International 


7 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 183. 
8 Ibid., no. 177. See further Chapter XI, section 1. 
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Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956, 
providing permanent legislative authority for a program of 
cultural and athletic exchanges and participation in interna- 
tional trade fairs. “People’s Capitalism” was the theme in- 
itially selected for exploitation in this last medium. Also ini- 
tiated at the President’s suggestion during 1956 was a ‘‘People- 
to-People” program of direct contacts within the free world, 
to be carried out under private auspices but with official 
encouragement. 

To an increasing degree the United States was also con- 
fronted with the problem of intellectual and cultural rela- 
tions with the countries of the Soviet bloc, which currently 
were giving many signs of eagerness for broader contacts 
with the Western world (on their own terms) than had been 
possible when the “cold war” was at its height. In reaching a 
position on this issue the United States was compelled to 
seek a balance between two conflicting considerations: on the 
one hand, the fundamentally subversive aims which were 
still presumed to animate the Communist governments, and 
the resultant misgivings of an influential section of American 
opinion; on the other, the faint possibility of encouraging de- 
sirable tendencies behind the Iron Curtain, and the evident 
disadvantage of appearing before the world as a nation that 
feared direct exposure to the Communist ideology and way of 
life. No full reconciliation between these opposite principles 
was worked out in 1956, but individual Americans were per- 
mitted to visit the Soviet Union at their own discretion, and 
American musical organizations performed before Russian 
audiences. When General Twining was invited to Moscow 
for the annual display of Soviet air power, the President an- 
nounced (June 6) that he was prepared to authorize mutual 
visits of other American and Soviet officials on a basis of 
strict reciprocity. 

The concept of reciprocity likewise underlay a formal pol- 
icy statement on East-West exchanges, issued on June 29, 
which said that the United States would seek exchanges with 
the U.S.S.R. and the other countries of Eastern Europe along 
the lines of the seventeen-point program put forward by the 
Western powers (and rejected by the U.S.S.R.) at the Geneva 
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Foreign Ministers’ conference in 1955.° This program had 
called for a much greater liberalization of Soviet practices 
than the Kremlin appeared willing to contemplate; but at 
least one of the seventeen points was implemented in Octo- 
ber when arrangements were completed for the reciprocal 
distribution, after a four-year lapse, of the official U.S. mag- 
azine Amerika and a Soviet magazine entitled USSR. In other 
respects the program was allowed to lapse following Moscow’s 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt in November. 

Communist China was not included in any plans for broader 
contacts with the Communist world, despite periodic intima- 
tions from the Peking regime that such exchanges would fit 
into its political plans. In August a Chinese offer to admit fif- 
teen American correspondents for a month’s visit was 
promptly discountenanced by the State Department and the 
President in view of the “‘special impediment” created by Pe- 
king’s practice of detaining American citizens as political hos- 
tages. When three American newsmen proceeded to China on 
their own responsibility in December, the Department said it 
would revoke their passports and turn their cases over for 
possible prosecution. Mr. Dulles later stated that Peking had 
tried to make the release of imprisoned Americans directly 
dependent on the admission of U.S. correspondents—a form 
of “blackmail” which he said the United States was not pre- 
pared to countenance. 

In formulating its position in these matters, Washington 
had to take serious account not only of the balance of advan- 
tage to the United States but also of certain currents in Amer- 
ican opinion which had consistently resisted any exposure of 
this country to Communist or, indeed, any other “alien” or 
“un-American” influences. In the past these currents had pro- 
vided the principal impetus behind such monuments of cau- 
tion as the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, the 
stringent security provisions of the Refugee Relief Act 
adopted in 1953, and the limitations on executive action en- 
visaged by the so-called Bricker Amendment. In 1956 the in- 
fluence of this quasi-isolationist point of view appeared sub- 
stantially diminished. The Bricker Amendment, for example, 
although brought forward in a new form by the Senate For- 
9 Department of State Bulletin, v. 35 (July 9, 1956), pp. 54-55- 
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eign Relations Committee, failed to reach the Senate floor 
in view of the President’s expressed determination to oppose 
any diminution in the treaty power of the presidential office. 
But the concept of American interests that lay behind such 
measures still played an influential role, and was partially 
responsible for the fact that no action was taken on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations of February 8 for thorough revision 
and liberalization of the Immigration and Nationality Act.!° 
Likewise unfulfilled was the President’s recommendation 
that “urgently needed” changes be made in the Refugee Re- 
lief Act in the interests of issuing as many of the 214,000 
authorized visas as possible before the opportunity expired 
on December 31. (Under an accelerated procedure adopted 
late in the year to cope with a mass influx of refugees from 
Hungary into Austria, visas ultimately issued under the Act 
reached the unexpectedly large total of 189,967.) 

American actions and policies in matters of this kind un- 
doubtedly had an impact in some sections of international 
opinion which rivaled the more formal expressions of Amer- 
ican attitudes disseminated through the Voice of America 
and other official media. Foreign judgments about the United 
States were also strongly influenced on occasion by informal 
expressions of official opinion as conveyed through press con- 
ferences, interviews, and television panels. The technique of 
the press conference, in particular, had added an important 
new dimension to the discussion of world problems. Both the 
President and Secretary Dulles met regularly with the press, 
replied extemporaneously to questions, and permitted their 
comments to be published with little or no editing. These 
unrehearsed expositions of official thinking sometimes af- 
forded valuable insights into the workings of American pol- 
icy and the varied points of view that went into its composi- 
tion. But it was not always easy to reconcile the different 
versions of current policy put forward in press conferences, 
speeches, and statements by persons in authority. As Foreign 
Minister Pineau complained (possibly with some deliberate 
exaggeration) on at least two occasions during the later Suez 
Canal crisis: . 


10 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 13. 
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“It is very difficult to follow exactly the line of American for- 
eign policy. This is partly because of the role of press conferences 
in that country and of the distortions that replies of the speakers 
undergo. The impossibility of defining a common line has cre- 
ated serious problems for our diplomacy.”’ 


What M. Pineau may have had particularly in mind was 
a comment by Secretary Dulles on the problem of “‘colonial- 
ism” which must be touched on subsequently. ‘Two similar 
episodes which occurred in the late spring and summer may 
suitably conclude this survey of American leadership prob- 
lems. Both were concerned with attempts to define the Amer- 
ican position on issues of key importance to the free world: 
in one instance, our attitude toward “neutrality” or “‘neu- 
tralism” in the East-West struggle; in the other, our long-run 
intentions with regard to participation in the defense of the 
free world. 

Intimations of a more tolerant official attitude toward the 
neutral position adopted by a number of Asian countries 
have already been noted in the discussion of Secretary Dulles’ 
speech of March 24 (p. 123). Understanding and sympathy 
for the special outlook of these countries appears to have 
been further advanced by the eloquent expositions of Asian 
Nationalist views put forward by Indonesian President Su- 
karno during his visit to the United States on May 16-June 3. 
Congress, however, still displayed a good deal of skepticism 
about continuing Mutual Security aid to such neutrals as 
India and Yugoslavia, and Secretary Dulles had planned to 
make a definitive statement of U.S. views in the matter in 
a speech scheduled for June 9. Meanwhile the President at 
his news conference on June 6 undertook not only to defend 
the attitude of the neutrals (neutrality respecting ‘‘attach- 
ment to military alliances,” he said, did not necessarily mean 
neutrality ‘as between right and wrong or decency or in- 
decency”) but to suggest that neutrality had certain practical 


advantages as compared with the position of nonneutral 
states: 


“If [a nation] has announced its military association with an- 
other great power, things could happen to it, difficulties along its 


borders and people would say, ‘good enough for it.’ They asked 
for it.” 
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Such a danger, it seemed to most observers, would apply par- 
ticularly to such allied countries as Thailand, Pakistan, or 
the Philippines—perhaps also to others like Denmark and 
Norway which had been forced to make the choice between 
neutrality and alliance with the United States and had imag- 
ined that their interests would be best served by the latter 
course. 

In a clarifying statement issued the same day, the White 
House explained that Mr. Eisenhower had not intended to 
frighten any nation out of allying itself with the United 
States, still less to repudiate the collective security principles 
underlying the SEATO and NATO alliances. The point was 
reinforced by an official release of June 7 14 emphasizing that 
except in special circumstances the President looked on col- 
lective security associations as “the modern and enlightened 
way of obtaining security.” Approaching the problem from a 
different angle, Vice-President Nixon commented in a speech 
on the same day}? that the uncommitted nations “are not 
going to be frightened into alliances with the West by mili- 
tary power, nor can their allegiance be purchased by dollars.” 

Despite later clarifications, the President’s initial comment 
about the dangers of military alliances had occasioned a good 
deal of agitation in countries allied to the United States, and 
Secretary Dulles’ formal exposition of American views was 
eagerly awaited. Although the President himself was rushed 
to the hospital early on June 8, it was understood that he had — 
already approved the speech which Mr. Dulles duly delivered 
at Iowa State College on the following day.'* In this pre- 
sumably authoritative exposition, America’s attachment to 
the principles of collective security was again emphasized in 
strong terms, nothing at all being said in favor of alternative 
concepts. Our mutual security treaties with forty-two nations, 
declared the Secretary of State, 


“abolish, as between the parties, the principle of neutrality, 
which pretends that a nation can best gain safety for itself by 
being indifferent to the fate of others. This has increasingly be- 
11 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 4. 

12 [bid., no. 5. 

13 Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (June 18, 1956), pp. 999-1004. 
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come an obsolete conception, and, except under very special cir- 
cumstances, it is an immoral and shortsighted conception.” 


The response in neutral quarters to this implied criticism 
proved no happier than that of some allied states to the Pres- 
ident’s original remarks. The suggestion that neutrality could 
be considered “immoral” appears to have been particularly 
objectionable to Prime Minister Nehru, whose renewed crit- 
icism of the U.S. approach in these matters has already been 
noted (p. 174). 

Although confusion about the exact American position 
persisted for some time, there was plainly no thought in 
Washington of trying to gain neutral favor at the expense of 
established “collective security’ arrangements. When Mr. 
Nixon visited Manila for the tenth anniversary celebration 
of Philippine independence, he referred in a speech of July 
47%* to the “fearful risk” being taken by neutralists who 
thought they could outmaneuver the Communists, and added 
that we had no sympathy with those (apparently meaning 
India) who failed to draw a moral distinction between the 
Communists and the free world. From Manila the Vice-Pres- 
ident went on to South Vietnam and thence to Taiwan, 
where he presented President Chiang Kai-shek with a letter 
from President Eisenhower containing assurances of our 
steadfast support ?° and implying that the Chinese National- 
ists could stop worrying about what their press had called 
“talk about flexibility and even the displaying of an under- 
standing attitude toward the so-called neutralists.’”” While 
Mr. Nixon continued to expound American views in Thai- 
land and Pakistan and Mr. Dulles elaborated his concept of 
neutrality at still another press conference (July 11), Con- 
gress prepared to emphasize its differences with the Asian 
neutrals in a new Concurrent Resolution setting forth the 
“unaltered” (and unanimous) opposition of both houses to 
the seating of Communist China in the United Nations.'¢ 

If the American stand on neutrality was primarily of in- 
terest in Asia, it was in Western Europe that indications con- 
cerning the future military policy of the United States were 


14 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 134. 
15 [bid., no. 138. 


16 H. Con. Res. 265, 84th Cong, 2d sess.; ibid., no. 143 
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watched with greatest anxiety. Thus it was in Western Eu- 
rope and particularly in Western Germany that the liveliest 
agitation was produced by a sudden renewal of public debate 
in the United States on the future size, shape, and responsi- 
bilities of the American armed forces. On July 13, with the 
ink scarcely dry on the 1957 Defense Appropriation Act, the 
New York Times reported that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
already arguing about the defense budget for the fiscal years 
1958, 1959, and 1960. A memorandum attributed to Admiral 
Radford was said to contemplate a further extension of “new 
look” principles during the next three years, including a 
further reduction of 800,000 men in the uniformed strength 
of the armed forces. Such a plan would reduce total uni- 
formed manpower by the middle of 1960 to a little over 2 
million—well below the minimum figure set by the United 
States itself in the disarmament discussions (p. 73). The 
Army, according to this report, would be cut to 580,000 men, 
enough to maintain “token” forces in Europe and other ex- 
posed areas but not enough to provide any substantial stiffen- 
ing of the NATO line. Critics within the Pentagon were said 
to contend that adoption of the plan would leave the United 
States irrevocably committed to the “massive retaliation” 
concept and incapable of fighting localized wars or participat- 
ing effectively in free world collective security arrangements. 

To Chancellor Adenauer this report came as a new blow 
to the pro-Western policy he had laboriously been imple- 
menting in the teeth of adverse opinion. It made little differ- 
ence that Admiral Radford immediately described the story 
as “a mixture of fact and pure speculation” (July 13); that 
Secretary Dulles pointed to the necessity for NATO concur- 
rence in any change of military dispositions in Europe, and 
considered the need for twelve German divisions undi- 
minished (July 18); that the President denied specific knowl- 
edge of the supposed Radford proposal, although he thought 
the development of nuclear weapons might in fact permit 
some further saving of manpower (August 1); or that Defense 
Secretary Wilson said no new force levels had been “ap- 
proved,” although the need for economy was always present 
(August 7). No one in authority would confirm the story out- 
right, but neither would anyone deny that action along some 
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such lines was possible. Yet if the United States should pull 
most of its forces out of Europe, it seemed to Chancellor 
Adenauer that the whole structure erected by NATO would 
be threatened with collapse. How long would the British re- 
main on the Continent in such circumstances? Dr. Adenauer 
hastily recalled his principal ambassadors for consultation, 
then dispatched his chief military representative, General 
Adolf Heusinger, to Washington to plead that NATO forces 
in Europe were already insufficient and should on no account 
be further reduced. 

What General Heusinger learned in the Pentagon was not 
revealed in detail, but presumably confirmed the impression 
that no definite decisions had yet been reached. But there was 
apparent from this time forward a tendency on the part of 
the Bonn government to ease the pressure it had thus far 
maintained toward getting the twelve German divisions into 
uniform. At the same time, the Chancellor began to turn his 
thoughts increasingly to the possibilities of strengthening co- 
operation among European countries in the hope of making 
them less dependent on what he was beginning to regard as 
the inherent unpredictability of American policy. The teapot 
tempest over the “Radford memorandum” marked a further 
stage in the progressive disillusionment with American lead- 
ership which was to exert so fateful an influence on inter- 
allied relationships during the later course of 1956. 

















CHAPTER SEVEN 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE SHOWCASE 


ONE FIELD of foreign policy endeavor in which United 
States leadership had on the whole produced decidedly grati- 
fying results in recent decades was the American continent 
itself. This side of the Atlantic, the “coexistence of states with 
different social systems’ was no propaganda shibboleth but 
a fact of long standing. The twenty-one countries united in 
the Organization of American States presented a variety of 
social and political forms that ranged from the advanced cap- 
italist democracy of the United States itself to the semifeudal 
patterns still persisting in countries like Bolivia and Peru 
and the military dictatorships that at any given moment held 
sway in half a dozen or more Central and South American 
republics. All of them, however, were joined in at least nom- 
inal allegiance to the democratic ideal and, since 1954, in 
formal repudiation of the Communist alternative. By the 
“Declaration of Solidarity against International Communist 
Intervention” adopted at the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence in Caracas on March 28, 1954, it had been formally es- 
tablished on behalf of the inter-American family 


“That the domination or control of the political institutions of 
any American State by the international communist movement, 
extending to this Hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of the American States, endangering 
the peace of America... .” 


This view of the Communist problem was fully shared by 
Canada, the one independent American state which for his- 
torical, geographical, and constitutional reasons had re- 
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mained outside the inter-American organization. Canada’s 
concern with international Communism and other aspects 
of world affairs was primarily directed overseas and was 
global rather than hemispheric in scope. In this respect its 
position resembled that of the United States. But despite its 
nonparticipation in the affairs of the “inter-American fam- 
ily,” Canada’s democratic orientation and growing interna- 
tional influence served as a reinforcement of hemispheric 
ideals and enriched the concept of “good neighborliness” 
which had become the standard of international life through- 
out the hemisphere. 

Because it was so alien to the American political climate, 
the notion of a Communist threat in the Americas had not 
been taken very seriously by most observers until its reality 
was proved by the experience of the republic of Guatemala 
in the years after 1950. Poverty, social discontent, political 
inexperience, misdirected nationalism, and Communist in- 
trigue had brought to the surface in Guatemala a regime 
which, while claiming to be non-Communist, had played the 
Communist game with such boldness and consistency as to 
convince the United States and other American governments 
that it threatened the peace and security of the continent 
itself. This particular danger had been eliminated in the 
summer of 1954 by an armed uprising and the installation of 
a new, thoroughly anti-Communist government. But the un- 
derlying conditions that had made the Guatemalan episode 
possible could not be eliminated so quickly, either in Guate- 
mala or in other Latin American countries whose situation 
was roughly similar. Inadequate living standards, widespread 
illiteracy, pervasive social and economic tensions, a tradition 
of political violence and military dictatorship, provided a 
fertile soil for extremist movements. Even if direct Commu- 
nist influence was kept within safe bounds, such conditions 
indirectly furthered the Communist cause by generating fric- 
tion, holding back progress, and lessening the authority and 
prestige of the inter-American community on the world 
scene. 

A related factor that strongly influenced the development 
of inter-American relations in these years was the prevalence 
in Latin America of a special type of nationalism which was 
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much older than that of the Asian-Arab states but displayed 
a number of similar characteristics—acute preoccupation with 
“andependence” and “sovereignty,” antipathy to anything 
that could be interpreted as “colonialism” or “exploitation,” 
and a strong animus against the great power most closely 
identified with the local scene—in this case, the United States. 
At a time when the Communists were doing everything to 
make the United States unpopular throughout the world, the 
existence of these anti-U.S. currents in Latin America had 
to be given considerable weight. That they were given weight 
by the Communists themselves was evident from the habitual 
association of Latin American Communist groups with vir- 
tually every movement in Latin America directed against 
any form of cooperation with this country. 

The long-run cure for the conditions that most troubled 
inter-American relations in the era of the “cold war” was al- 
ready in the making. Year by year, Latin America was emerg- 
ing from the backwardness and neglect of former decades 
and taking on the characteristics of modern industrialized so- 
cieties. Another generation or two, and the Latin American 
countries would probably have shaken off the social and psy- 
chological heritage of feudalism and gained a much greater 
degree of economic and political maturity and self-assurance. 
In the meantime, however, it was a matter of obvious impor- 
tance to the United States that the processes of growth al- 
ready under way in Latin America should go forward under 
favorable circumstances, and that due attention should be 
given to those conditions that tended to weaken or endanger 
the position of the hemisphere amid the troubled tides of 
world politics. 

In an age of nuclear warfare and “strategic deterrence,” 
Washington did not assign high priority to the development 
of inter-American defense collaboration as envisaged by the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947. 
Some emphasis was laid on the desirability of standardization 
in military training and equipment, and U.S. military mis- 
sions were accredited to many of the other American re- 
publics; but the military defense of the hemisphere was felt 
to be essentially a global rather than a continental problem 
and one that was best dealt with through the existing pattern 
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of deterrent forces and mutual security arrangements in 
Europe and Asia. Considerably greater importance was at- 
tached to maintaining the political solidarity and good under- 
standing of the American republics in the changing phases 
of the “cold war”; and it was also recognized in Washington 
that economic conditions had an important bearing on the 
outlook of the other American governments and deserved at- 
tention for this if for no other reason. A severe deterioration 
of economic conditions might conceivably open the road to 
a repetition of the Guatemalan experience. The character- 
istic weaknesses besetting the economies of most Latin Amer- 
ican states—underdevelopment, unstable export markets, bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties, inflationary pressures—also cre- 
ated opportunities for the new Soviet tactics associated with 
Bulganin and Khrushchev. Those tactics were everywhere 
directed to undermining the strength and solidarity of the 
non-Communist world, disarming suspicion of the U.S.S.R., 
and creating openings for the penetration of Soviet political 
and economic influence. Despite vigorous warnings from the 
United States to ‘stay out of this hemisphere,” they had been 
applied in Latin America with no less ingenuity—if thus far 
with less effect—than in other parts of the world. 
Traditionally the Latin American countries had been 
among those least friendly to the Soviet Government. Only 
three of them (Argentina, Uruguay, and Mexico) currently 
maintained diplomatic relations with Moscow. It was in the 
economic rather than the political field that the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites had espied a possibility of recovering a foothold 
such as they had recently lost in Guatemala. The trade of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc with Latin America had increased during 
1955 by no less than 34 percent, to $340 million as compared 
with $254 million in 1954—small figures in comparison with 
Latin America’s $7 billion annual trade with the United 
States, but not without significance as indications of a pos- 
sible trend. Especially noteworthy was the situation of such 
countries as Argentina, which had trade agreements with six 
Communist countries and carried on g percent of its total 
trade with the Soviet bloc in 1955; Brazil, whose trade with 
the Communist countries exactly doubled during the same 
year; and Cuba, which sent the U.S.S.R. 500,000 tons of sugar 
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in 1955 and thus forged into third place among Latin Ameri- 
can countries trading with the East. By the end of 1955, rep- 
resentatives of the satellite states had concluded eighteen 
trade agreements in Latin America, envisaging an exchange 
of approximately $500 million a year. Continuing the effort 
to wean the Latin American states away from their close de- 
pendence on the United States, Premier Bulganin early in 
1956 published a statement in the Latin American news mag- 
azine Visidn of New York? in which he specifically included 
the Latin American countries among those with which the 
Soviet Union wished to develop its relations. Aside from cata- 
loging numerous opportunities for the exchange of Latin 
American primary products against Soviet manufactures, he 
said the Soviet Union hoped to hold exhibitions in Latin 
American cities, would encourage the exchange of visitors, 
stood ready to provide technical assistance and advice where 
needed, and would even consider allowing Latin American 
airlines to extend their services to the U.S.S.R. 

To the United States, with its huge investment in Latin 
America and a two-way trade exceeding that with any other 
area of the world, such bids for a share in the Latin Ameri- 
can market did not appear especially menacing. Nevertheless 
it was undeniable that the extension of the Soviet economic 
and cultural drive to Latin America tended to bring that 
region more fully into the general current of world affairs, 
lessening its psychological dependence on the United States, 
reducing its immunity to disturbing influences from outside 
the hemisphere, and perhaps accentuating the malaise and 
instability that were already so marked a feature of Latin 
American life. The appearance of such a competitor on the 
Latin American scene would undoubtedly enhance the sig- 
nificance of U.S. actions affecting Latin America in 1956 and 
subsequently. 


1. ADVENTURES IN GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS 


It has already been observed that the Western Hemisphere 
was the one area of the world in which the United States 
applied during 1956 a novel technique in international rela- 
1 Text in New York Times, January 17, 1956. 
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tions which was unrelated to any specific international crisis 
but aimed at strengthening the general position of the United 
States and its partners in relation to the changing world situ- 
ation. The new idea was modest in conception but poten- 
tially far-reaching in its effects. Quite simply, it consisted in 
dramatizing and reinforcing the “good neighbor’ or “good 
partner” principle through personal encounters among lead- 
ing statesmen of the hemisphere. In March, President Eisen- 
hower held a three-day meeting in West Virginia with the 
President of Mexico and the Prime Minister of Canada. In 
July he journeyed to Panama for a ceremonial observance at 
which it had been hoped that all twenty-one of the American 
presidents should meet together for the first time, and at 
which a broad declaration of inter-American principles was 
actually signed by sixteen American chiefs of state together 
with four presidents-elect. 

President Eisenhower’s idea in inviting Mexican President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines and Canadian Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent to meet with him informally at White Sulphur 
Springs on March 26-28 was so extraordinarily straightfor- 
ward and natural that many observers—including, apparently, 
the invited guests—found it difficult to credit the assurance 
that the sole object was to “get better acquainted” and talk 
about common problems in a relaxed atmosphere. Both 
Canada and Mexico had plenty of common problems with 
the United States, but they had not been aware of having 
common problems with each other. For Canada, as a Com- 
monwealth member which made a point of its nonparticipa- 
tion in the inter-American system, there was an additional 
difficulty in that President Ruiz Cortines as a chief of state 
would necessarily outrank Premier St. Laurent as a mere 
head of government. 

Such distinctions appear to have caused no real embarrass- 
ment when the meeting got under way; but not much com- 
mon ground was discovered except on very general subjects, 
and the most meaningful discussions would seem to have 
been those that took place between President Eisenhower and 
his Canadian and Mexican guests individually. According to 
the account of Premier St. Laurent to the Canadian House of 
Commons (April g), the triangular discussion was limited in 
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the main to a report by Mr. Dulles on his recent visit to Asia, 
a broad examination of recent developments in the Middle 
East and the U.S.S.R., and an exchange of views on the prob- 
lems of the new states in Asia and Africa—particularly their 
need for economic assistance and “the importance of remov- 
ing any feeling that such assistance on the part of Western 
countries had any ulterior motive or was inspired by any 
other spirit than good will and understanding.” In this con- 
nection the Canadians suggested that it might help to allay 
suspicions if the United Nations were brought more fully 
into the picture, at least as “a clearing house for plans and 
policies and information.” There was also some discussion 
of the problem of Communist China. The President and Mr. 
Dulles “explained very frankly the reasons why recognition 
of the communist government at Peking could not be con- 
templated under present circumstances,” despite their reali- 
zation that, as Mr. St. Laurent observed, “there are many 
countries which have recognized the Peking regime, and... 
this has created a problem . . . which may be expected to 
grow more acute as time goes on.” 

It is possible that the prime value of the sessions lay in the 
opportunity afforded the President to acquaint himself with 
facets of U.S. foreign relations that exerted a definite influ- 
ence from year to year but seldom called for formal decision 
on a high policy level. In the bilateral talks, according to 
Premier St. Laurent’s account, 


“I emphasized once again to the President the importance of 
better-balanced trade between our two countries. I referred to the 
existing unfavorable balance in our visible trade, and I men- 
tioned that the compensation or correction of this imbalance by 
capital movements occasionally was the cause of some concern 
in this country lest the control of our economic development, 
which should remain in Canadian hands, should be prejudiced 
thereby.” 


He also suggested the possibility of a conference on joint 
problems of water power development, and it was agreed that 
the matter would be further discussed between Mr. Dulles 
and the Canadian Department of External Affairs. 

With the Mexican statesmen a number of matters of bi- 
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lateral interest were briefly explored in similar fashion before 
turning them back to the diplomats. Three issues, in particu- 
lar, were acknowledged to be in need of more adequate regu- 
lation: the status of migrant agricultural workers recruited 
in Mexico for seasonal labor in the United States; the impact 
on Mexico of prospective bargain-rate sales of U.S. surplus 
cotton; and the problems created by U.S. fishing activities in 
offshore waters regarded by Mexico as under its sovereignty. 
There was also some inconclusive discussion of a possible bi- 
lateral civil aviation agreement, and President Eisenhower 
was said to have promised continued assistance in Mexican 
economic development through the Export-Import Bank. It 
was typical of the fear of U.S. domination prevailing in many 
Latin American quarters that President Ruiz Cortines, in 
reporting on the meeting a few months later (September 1), 
found it necessary to emphasize that he had not gone to 
White Sulphur Springs to receive orders but only “to honor 
and serve Mexico.” 

The much larger meeting which took place at Panama on 
July 21-22 was wholly different in conception, did not in- 
clude Canada, and provided little opportunity for detailed 
discussion. Here the nominal purpose was to commemorate 
the first Assembly of Plenipotentiaries of the American States 
convoked by Simo6n Bolivar in 1826. Originally scheduled for 
June, the meeting had to be postponed because of President 
Eisenhower's sudden illness, and after the new date had been 
set there was some difficulty in rounding up a sufficient panel 
of chiefs of state from the other republics. Many Latin Amer- 
ican statesmen currently had electoral or other preoccupa- 
tions at home; the ceremonial nature of the occasion made it 
improbable that serious business would be transacted; in some 
countries, attendance was liable to be construed as subser- 
vience to the United States—though nonattendance might be 
unfavorably noted by the State Department. In the end, the 
ceremonies were attended by sixteen of the twenty Latin 
American chiefs of state. Bolivia, El Salvador, and Peru sent 
their Presidents-elect, and Panama was represented by both 
its outgoing and incoming chief executives. Only Colombia 
and Honduras were unrepresented, and their spokesmen 
were hoped for until the last minute. One figure whose pres- 
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ence was definitely not desired was former President Juan D. 
Peron of Argentina, who had been living in exile in the 
Canal Zone but had temporarily removed himself to the home 
of President Anastasio Somoza in Nicaragua. 

Although several chiefs of state went out of their way to 
declare that they had not come to Panama in quest of U.S. 
economic aid, it was a foregone conclusion that the intentions 
of the United States in regard to Latin American economic 
problems would be the chief matter of practical as distin- 
guished from ceremonial interest at the meeting. President 
Eisenhower did not fail to anticipate this characteristic pre- 
occupation. Indeed, the principal feature of his formal re- 
marks on July 227 was a suggestion that such problems de- 
served much more attention than they had received in the 
past. The possibilities of the inter-American partnership, he 
declared, were by no means exhausted by its striking achieve- 
ments in the political field during the last 130 years: 


“May it not be that we can now look forward to a new phase 
of association, in which we shall dedicate to individual human 
welfare the same measure of noble effort that heretofore has pro- 
tected and invigorated the corporate life of our nations? . . . Just 
as our nations have agreed that we should join to combat armed 
aggression, let us also join to find the ways which will enable our 
peoples to combat the ravages of disease, poverty, and ignorance. 
Let us give them, as individuals, a better opportunity not only to 
pursue happiness but to gain it.” 


The new departure thus recommended in the life of the 
inter-American association was similar to what European 
statesmen had lately been recommending for the free world 
as a whole—a shift of emphasis from military defense to human 
welfare as a major policy concern in the new phase of the 
“cold war.” In inter-American terms, such an emphasis would 
not in itself break many precedents. Human welfare and the 
struggle against “disease, poverty, and ignorance” had long 
been a primary concern of the American governments; indeed, 
their joint endeavors in this field had set the pattern for the 
Point Four program and similar activities in which the United 
States was now engaged outside the hemisphere. In recent 


2 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 153. 
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years, moreover, the United States had participated in Latin 
American development efforts on an increasing scale despite 
the heavy demands on its resources in Europe and Asia. 

It is true that the adequacy of the assistance extended by 
the United States to its Latin American partners in the eco- 
nomic field was a matter of high controversy in the Americas, 
and that some observers in the United States as well as many 
in Latin America found it deficient from various points of 
view. Yet the record of official action on behalf of Latin 
America under the Eisenhower administration, as set forth 
by Secretary Dulles a few months later in a special campaign 
memorandum (September 29),3 was undeniably impressive. 
During the first three years following President Eisenhower's 
inauguration, according to Mr. Dulles, 


“. ,. Latin America received more dollars than during any previ- 
ous three-year period in history from non-military sources in the 
United States than did any other area of the world [sic]. During 
those three years its total dollar income from the United States 
through trade, investments, loans, aid programs, tourism—all 
non-military sources of dollars—was $14,284,000,000. During the 
same period Western Europe derived from the same sources $13,- 
993,000,000.” 

“Today,” Mr. Dulles concluded, “principally because of their 
own courageous efforts, but with our determined assistance, Latin 
America is developing more rapidly than any other major area 
of the world. The annual increase in its total production of goods 
and services since the last war has been 5.5 per cent a year, com- 
pared with 5 per cent in Western Europe and 4 per cent in the 
United States.” 


These figures, of course, were designed to create an impres- 
sion of maximum U.S. concern for Latin America. Those 
who looked at the official tabulations of U.S. grants and loans 
during the eleven years between the close of the war and the 
middle of 1956 found the record less dazzling. Out of a 
total world-wide disbursement of $56 billion, Latin America 
had recevied but $1.3 billion (net), of which nonmilitary 
grant aid amounted to only $335 million. The International 
Cooperation Administration later reported that in the five 
fiscal years 1952-56, U.S. contributions toward technical co- 


3 New York Times, September go, 1956. 
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operation and emergency assistance programs in Latin Amer- 
ica had come to only $180 million, including a record sum 
of $72.6 million obligated during the fiscal year 1956. These 
last sums did not include credits provided by the Export- 
Import Bank. As of mid-1956, outstanding Eximbank credits 
to Latin America totaled $869 million, and a further $415 
million had been authorized but not yet drawn. 

The principal point of interest with respect to U.S. aid to 
Latin America, however, was not its magnitude in absolute 
terms but its sufficiency in terms of Latin American needs 
and the U.S. interest in having economically and politically 
healthy neighbors. It was an undoubted fact that economic 
expansion in Latin America had been proceeding very rap- 
idly ever since World War II. Gross product had increased 
from $32.2 billion in 1946 to $47.2 billion in 1955. The prob- 
lem was to maintain this rate of growth in a manner that 
would contribute to general prosperity and enable the Latin 
American countries to stand up more successfully to fluctuat- 
ing conditions in the world economy. By United States stand- 
ards, Latin America was still anything but a wealthy area. 
The U.N. Economic Survey of Latin America for 1955 listed 
eleven countries in which per capita income fell below $200, 
and only two in which it exceeded $450. These income levels 
left little margin for accelerated saving by the mass of the 
people, since any increase in per capita income tended to go 
into direct consumption. Although the external payments of 
Latin America as a whole had been roughly in balance dur- 
ing 1955—thanks partially to a curtailment of imports from 
the United States—certain countries like Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Uruguay had experienced serious balance-of- 
payments difficulties which were not offset by the inflow of 
private capital. After a contraction in 1953-54, private for- 
eign investment had been on the increase, but this trend had 
been partially offset by smaller disbursements from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Latin American observers of this state of affairs had often 
expressed the opinion that if the United States was really desir- 
ous of aiding economic growth and eliminating the condi- 
tions that bred political instability, it should considerably ex- 
pand its assistance in grants and loans and establish more 
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favorable trading conditions for its southern partners by 
granting preferred treatment to their export products. There 
was a widespread feeling that the United States had not yet 
concerned itself sufficiently with problems of this order, that 
its technical assistance and grant aid programs were too small 
and too likely to be encumbered by political conditions in- 
fringing on the “‘sovereignty” of the recipient countries, and 
that Washington was mistaken in its apparent belief that pri- 
vate U.S. investors, whose interest was heavily concentrated 
in petroleum and a few other favored industries, would even- 
tually meet the need for new investment capital on a broad 
front. 

The prevalence of this outlook confronted the U.S. Gov- 
ernment with a perennial dilemma. On the one hand, Wash- 
ington recognized the importance of assisting Latin America 
and the general feeling in that area that it should do much 
more than it was doing. On the other hand, it did not see 
what more it could do, within the framework of existing eco- 
nomic and fiscal policies, in an area which after all had not 
been directly threatened by Communism except in one iso- 
lated instance where the danger had eventually been over- 
come. A greatly increased program of grants and loans would 
be incompatible with a balanced U.S. budget. A guarantee of 
“remunerative” prices for Latin American exports would 
mean, in effect, that the United States would have to spend 
its own money to maintain Latin American production at 
uneconomic levels. Restrictions on the disposal of U.S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities which competed with Latin 
American products, another idea dear to Latin American 
hearts, would run counter to the grand design of reducing or 
eliminating the national surplus. Yet to say in so many words 
that Latin American expectations could not be met was 
bound to accentuate discontent with the United States and 
perhaps increase our neighbors’ susceptibility to Communist 
penetration. Past experience indicated that a frank avowal of 
the difficulties faced by the United States was unlikely to be 
accepted in Latin America as an adequate substitute for U.S. 
action. 

Partly because of its congenital inability to meet Latin 
American expectations in the economic field, the United 
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States over the years had developed a special technique for 
warding off Latin American demands which it knew in ad- 
vance it would be unable to satisfy. In lieu of concrete action, 
it could suggest a fresh discussion of economic problems, pref- 
erably under conditions that would postpone or obviate the 
necessity for taking a stand on specific issues. At the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference in 1954, it had secured assent to 
the anti-Communist political declaration already cited by 
agreeing to a special economic conference which was later 
held without notable result at Rio de Janeiro. Similarly, at 
the meeting of American Presidents in July 1956 it was found 
possible to offer a renewed demonstration of U.S. interest 
without the necessity of new substantive commitments. 
The time had come, President Eisenhower said in his July 22 
speech, to reorient the efforts of the inter-American organi- 
zation in the direction of an increased concern for human 
welfare. To implement this contention, the President pro- 
posed not the program of action desired by most of his hear- 
ers, but a program of study which seemed unlikely to result 
in any action of a decisive character. 

A “simple thought” of his, the President explained, had 


already evoked a generous response on the part of those Amer- 
ican presidents to whom he had had the opportunity of 
broaching it: 


“. .. It is that each of us should name a special representative to 
join in preparing for us concrete recommendations for making 
our Organization of American States a more effective instrument 
in those fields of cooperative effort that affect the welfare of our 
peoples. To those representatives we would look for practical 
suggestions in the economic, financial, social and technical fields 
which our Organization might appropriately adopt. As one useful 
avenue of effort, they could give early thought to ways in which 
we could hasten the beneficial use of nuclear forces throughout 
the hemisphere, both in industry and in combating disease.” 


So earnestly did he believe in the possibilities of such an or- 
ganization, the President continued, that he was prepared to 
ask his brother, Milton Eisenhower, to serve as his represent- 
ative with the necessary professional and technical support. 

Needless to say, this suggestion was unreservedly acclaimed 
despite the absence of any commitment to action by the 
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United States. The prospect of a special study of inter-Amer- 
ican “economic, financial, social, and technical’ problems 
thus distinctly overshadowed the formal declaration of July 
22 in which the assembled presidents reaffirmed their concept 
of “the destiny of America” as a bulwark of human liberty, 
national independence, and world peace. The President’s sug- 
gestion assured the success of a meeting which, Secretary 
Dulles said a few days later (July 29) on his return from a 
brief visit to Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, had been “out- 
standing in the gains it recorded for American solidarity.” 
Nothing so intimate and at the same time so comprehensive 
had ever occurred, said the Secretary. 


“It not only gave promise of new scope for the Organization 
of American States, but it also afforded President Eisenhower and 
me the opportunity to talk personally with each of the Presidents 


of 18 other American Republics. . .. The good results will long 
be enjoyed.” 


In spite of the deferential warmth with which the other 
presidents had acceded to Mr. Eisenhower’s suggestion, there 
were indications that U.S. policy toward Latin America might 
still come in for some fairly severe criticism in conjunction 
with the projected meeting of presidential representatives. 
The detailed terms of reference circulated by the United 
States in August * emphasized that the proposed committee 
was to be a strictly “ad hoc” affair whose sole function would 
be to submit a set of recommendations for improved opera- 
tion and utilization of the Organization of American States in 
the economic, financial, social and technical fields. Its concern, 
in other words, would be with the machinery, not the sub- 
stance, of inter-American relations. The procedure adopted 
was likened by Secretary Dulles (August 28) to the recent 
establishment of the committee of ‘““Wise Men” for NATO: 
“In both organizations there is a feeling that changing condi- 
tions have given an opportunity to have these organizations 
serve broader purposes than has heretofore been the case.” 

Although some of the prospective delegates would plainly 
have preferred a more extensive mandate, no organized re- 
volt developed when the three-day meeting convened in 
4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 155. 
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Washington under Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s chairmanship on 
September 17. The idea of atomic energy cooperation, which 
Dr. Eisenhower emphasized strongly in his opening remarks,® 
was generally popular, and it was recognized that in this field 
the United States was already engaged on several projects 
which would specially benefit its American neighbors. Not 
much time was available for detailed discussion, and the chief 
product of the sessions was a list of some dozen broad topics— 
economic, social, financial, technical, organizational, and 
nuclear—which it was intended to explore more fully at two 
later meetings scheduled for early 1957.° That the O.A.S. 
could make “effective contributions” toward solving the long- 
range problem of raising living standards in the American 
countries was generally acknowledged, even if most delegates 
continued to feel that the effectiveness of its contribution de- 
pended primarily on the steps the United States itself was 
willing to take. 


2. LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 


In the declaration of American principles adopted at the 


Panama conference,’ the twenty participating presidents and 
presidents-elect had characteristically placed the problem of 
economic and social development in the broad context of an 
American “destiny” which they defined in these idealistic 
terms: 


‘, . . to create a civilization that will give tangible meaning to 
the concept of human liberty, to the principle that the State is 
the servant of man and not his master, to the faith that man will 
reach even greater heights in his spiritual and material develop- 
ment and to the proposition that all nations can live together in 
peace and dignity.” 


In the light of this broad definition of the American mission, 
the American chief executives laid particular stress on two 
matters of perennial inter-American concern: (1) the func- 
tion of the inter-American association in maintaining peace 
and security in the Americas, and (2) the responsibility of the 


5 Ibid., no. 157. 
6 Ibid., no. 158. 
7 Ibid., no. 154. 
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American states for upholding “the dignity of the individual, 
his fundamental rights and the spiritual values of mankind” 
in a world beset by totalitarian forces alien to the American 
tradition. The political role of the inter-Amercian associ- 
ation, in other words, was not to be lost sight of even if the 
problems of material and cultural advancement now required 
more concentrated attention. 

No observer of the Latin American scene could question 
the continuing importance of the political element in inter- 
American affairs. Beneath the expansive rhetoric of inter- 
American declarations, political strife and oppression were 
dishearteningly prevalent in individual countries and not in- 
frequently occasioned conflict on the international level. Al- 
though the spread of education, material well-being, and 
democratic processes might eventually eliminate some of the 
current sources of political instability, under the conditions 
of the mid-1950’s the tangled politics of Latin America threat- 
ened all too frequently to belie the high-sounding phrase- 
ology of inter-American pronouncements. 

Thanks to the well-established inter-American tradition of 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, the conflicts 
that frequently broke out between individual American gov- 
ernments were easier to deal with than the internal condi- 
tions that usually prompted them. Even in the difficult situ- 
ation created in Guatemala as the result of Communist 
infiltration followed by anti-Communist insurrection and in- 
vasion, the Organization of American States had managed to 
vindicate its exclusive position as a regional peacemaking 
agency under the U.N. Charter. In other cases where there 
was no Communist influence and consequently no pretext for 
Soviet interference through the U.N. Security Council, the 
inter-American machinery functioned almost automatically 
and exacted considerable respect from the governments it 
was called upon to admonish. One of the most successful per- 
formances of the O.A.S. in the field of pacific settlement had 
been its timely intervention when a smoldering quarrel be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica flared into open fighting in 
January 1955, leading to the prompt dispatch of an investi- 
gating committee, the withdrawal of the invading Nicaraguan 
troops, the establishment of regular frontier surveillance, and 
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the drafting of recommendations for a permanent settlement. 
Just a year later, on January g, 1956, the mediatory efforts of 
O.A.S. were crowned by the signature in Washington of two 
agreements between the contending parties, one of which put 
into effect a Pact of Amity concluded back in 1949 while the 
other provided for the future operation of a Committee of 
Investigation and Conciliation set up under the American 
Treaty of Pacific Settlement.® 

The Costa Rican-Nicaraguan enmity was typical in many 
ways of the mixed political and personal feuding that from 
time to time involved most of the governments of the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean area. Politically, Costa Rica 
was at the far (non-Communist) left and Nicaragua at the far 
right of the Latin American political spectrum; personally, 
their divergent tendencies were epitomized by the antago- 
nism between Costa Rica’s President José Figueres and the 
old-line Nicaraguan dictator, President Anastasio Somoza. A 
similar cleavage ran through the politics of the entire Carib- 
bean region, providing at least a partial clue to the confusing 
plots, counterplots, and attempted invasions and coups d’état 
so prevalent in that area. A few years earlier there had been 
a fairly distinct leftist alignment in which Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, and Cuba had been especially prominent while Nica- 
ragua and the Dominican Republic stood out as pillars of 
old-fashioned military dictatorship. Since the Cuban coup of 
General Fulgencio Batista in 1952 and the successful anti- 
Communist revolution led by Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas 
in Guatemala in 1954, right-wing tendencies had been gen- 
erally in the ascendant; leftist opponents of the regimes in 
power were generally reduced to plotting armed uprisings 
and invasion attempts from their asylum in more hospitable 
countries such as Mexico or the United States. Although a 
certain solidarity of interest persisted among the region’s 
three military dictators—General Somoza in Nicaragua, Gen- 
eral Batista in Cuba, and Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic—the picture was further compli- 
cated by a personal rivalry between Presidents Batista and 
Trujillo which gave rise to frequent charges by each that the 
other was encouraging his political enemies. 
8 Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (February 27, 1956), pp. 339-340. 
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An important modification of this pattern occurred on Sep- 
tember 29, 1956 when General Somoza died of bullet wounds 
inflicted by a young Nicaraguan exile domiciled in El Salva- 
dor. Assertions that the Nicaraguan President had been the 
victim of an international plot with ramifications in Costa 
Rica and E] Salvador remained unconfirmed. Despite the offi- 
cial concern manifested in Washington, the death of this man 
who for nearly twenty years had ruled Nicaragua like a per- 
sonal fief was not much lamented in Latin American circles. 
“One Tyrant Less” was the headline of a Latin American 
newspaper. Although the late dictator’s son Luis Somoza, who 
was immediately sworn in to serve out the unexpired presi- 
dential term ending May 1, 1957, promised to carry out his 
father’s policies, there was no doubt that for Nicaragua an 
era had ended. 

In Cuba and the Dominican Republic the rival dictators 
meanwhile retained their seats with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. Cuba was relatively prosperous as the result of a lucra- 
tive sugar deal with the Soviet Union and a general rise in 
world sugar prices; the year’s chief political events were a 
pair of abortive risings (April 29 and December 2) which the 
government attributed respectively to the influence of former 
President Carlos Prio Socarras (an intermittent resident of 
the United States) and the student leader Fidel Castro, an 
exile in Mexico whose small expeditionary force was to main- 
tain itself throughout the winter in the wild’s of Cuba’s 
Oriente Province. Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic, meanwhile, was busily protesting his innocence in 
the unexplained disappearance in New York of a Basque 
exile, Dr. Jestis de Galindez, who had written a book critical 
of the Dominican regime. The next-door republic of Haiti 
entered on a period of crisis in December when President 
Paul E. Magloire was driven from office by a general strike 
following an unsuccessful attempt to extend his constitu- 
tional term. 

On the Central American mainland, improving prospects 
of constitutionalism and democratic growth provided a favor- 
able augury for the work of the budding Organization of 
Central American States, which was seeking to promote a 
measure of economic and institutional unification among the 
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Central American countries. The Guatemalan regime of 
Colonel Castillo Armas, still struggling with the debris of 
Guatemala’s Communist interlude, continued to enjoy warm 
support and financial backing from the United States. Al- 
though students, professional people, and some of the labor 
element found the restoration of internal freedom painfully 
slow, a new constitution was being drafted and there was 
hope that the country’s leaders would perceive that the ex- 
tirpation of Communism was only the beginning of their 
task. Next door in Honduras, a military coup which took 
place in October for once seemed to herald a change for the 
better. Dissatisfied with the elections carried out by Chief of 
State Julio Lozano Diaz with the apparent object of paving 
his way to the presidency, a trio of military leaders removed 
Sefior Lozano from power on October 21 and set about pre- 
paring long-range plans for placing the country’s economy 
and political processes on a sounder basis. In El Salvador, 
Colonel José Maria Lemus was elected president on March 
4, following the withdrawal of opposition candidates, and 
announced a program of internal conciliation on his subse- 
quent inauguration as successor to President Oscar Osorio. 
Panama's presidential election on June 13 produced a clear- 
cut victory for Ernesto de la Guardia of the National Patri- 
otic Coalition, thus ending the uncertainties which had 
plagued that country since the assassination of President José 
Antonio Remon at the beginning of 1955. 

With the notable exception of the Guatemalan experience, 
it had been the consistent policy of the United States in re- 
cent years to hold aloof from the internal politics of the Amer- 
ican republics and concentrate on the maintenance of friendly 
relations irrespective of their momentary political status. Sec- 
retary Dulles, like Secretary Acheson before him, stated the 
fact quite plainly at a news conference on October 2: 


“I realize that the American Republics are much divided 
among themselves on the question of democratic governments as 
against so-called dictator governments. But I do not think that, 
whatever our own views may be, it is wise or profitable to carry 


those views into the current conduct of our relations with those 
countries.” 
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U.S. relations with the countries to the south hinged gener- 
ally on other matters than their observance or nonobservance 
of democratic processes. With the Dominican Republic, for 
instance, there was the important matter of the trans-Carib- 
bean guided missile testing range, which passed over Domin- 
ican territory and which Washington was now extending into 
the South Atlantic through negotiation with Great Britain. 
Venezuela, similarly, was the custodian of important oil re- 
sources and of one of the largest concentrations of U.S. pri- 
vate investment in the hemisphere, thanks in part to the 
favorable investment “climate” maintained by the local dic- 
tatorship. In its relations with democratic Panama, the United 
States was influenced by the necessity of maintaining unre- 
stricted use of the Panama Canal, a right which had been 
taken more or less for granted in the past but began to look 
a trifle less secure after Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal called attention to the vulnerability of any waterway 
traversing the territory of another country. Although the dif- 
ferent legal status of the Panama Canal and the good rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Panamanian governments made 
any attempt to imitate this exploit highly improbable, 
Panama was dissatisfied with some features of the new Panama 
Canal treaty concluded in 1955 and was not unwilling to 
see Washington reminded of the immensity of its stake in 
that part of the world. 

The policy of maintaining impartial friendship with both 
democratic and nondemocratic governments in Latin Amer- 
ica could be defended on political as well as practical grounds. 
It avoided infringement of the inter-American principle of 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of other American 
countries, which was not always observed by the Latin Amer- 
ican governments themselves but which had handicapped the 
United States in its attempts to mobilize them against the 
Communist danger in Guatemala. In matters of world policy, 
moreover, especially in the United Nations, the “dictator” 
countries were at least as active as the democracies and often 
exerted their influence in directions favored by the United 
States. Colombia, for example, had been the one Latin Amer- 
ican country to send troops to Korea, and in 1956 was among 
the first to volunteer a contribution to the U.N. Emergency 
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Force for the Middle East. Cuba took the lead in the 1956 
General Assembly in trying to mobilize moral pressure 
against the U.S.S.R. in connection with its suppression of the 
anti-Communist revolt in Hungary. 

But despite its obvious advantages, the policy of political 
neutrality espoused by both the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations was sharply criticized by a good many inter- 
ested observers both in Latin American countries and in the 
United States itself. It could be argued that support of those 
elements in Latin America who were struggling against dic- 
tatorship and trying to make democracy the standard of polit- 
ical life was at least as important as the technical assistance 
and loans which were provided more or less indiscriminately 
to democratic and dictator countries. To make no distinction 
in favor of democratic governments and movements in Latin 
America, it was asserted, was to betray the very ideals that 
lay at the basis of U.S. world policy and thus weaken our 
positjon in the “cold war” as well as in the hemisphere. “Latin 
Americans, being preponderantly Latin, like to see some 
moral direction,” wrote Adolf A. Berle, Jr., a former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, referring particularly to Washington’s 
relationship with the late Peron dictatorship in Argentina: 


“The exaggerated diplomatic detachment of the United States 
raised the question whether, in reality, the United States does 
not prefer ruthless dictatorships which will go along with Ameri- 
can foreign policy to less manageable but real democratic evo- 
lution.” ® 


The issue of Washington’s attitude toward Latin American 
dictatorships flared up briefly but sharply during the U.S. 
presidential campaign as the result of a speech by Governor 
Stevenson (September 25) in which the Democratic candidate 
charged the administration with a number of shortcomings 
in Latin American affairs and drew special attention to its 
relations with the Perén government as “a clear example of 
policy completely off the track—morally, politically, and eco- 
nomically.” In domestic political terms, Mr. Stevenson’s alle- 
gations regarding U.S. loans extended to Perén proved some- 


9 Adolf A. Berle, Jr., “To the South: A Continent of Problems,” New York 
Times Magazine, July 15, 1956, pp. 7, 37- 
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thing of a boomerang, since the administration was able to 
show that whereas the Truman administration had actually 
furnished Perén’s Argentina with $101.5 million in Exim- 
bank loans, its own plans for a further loan of $60 million to 
build a steel mill in the Argentine had not been consum- 
mated until after the Perén regime was driven from office. As 
with most campaign issues, the conditions of the debate pre- 
cluded serious discussion of the real problems raised by the 
attempts which both administrations had undoubtedly made 
to enlist the good will of a South American demagogue who 
had placed himself in conflict with U.S. interests and ideals 
at many points. 

Perén’s disappearance from the political scene in Septem- 
ber 1955 had undoubtedly relieved both the United States 
and the hemisphere at large of a source of political embar- 
rassment. It had not spared the people of Argentina a period 
of further strain and uncertainty while Perén’s military suc- 
cessors struggled to bring some order out of the political and 
economic chaos in which he had left the country. Perdénist 
sentiment and influence was still strong in Argentina, espe- 
cially in the labor unions and some middle-class groups, and 
throughout 1956 there were frequent reports of plots, pre- 
ventive arrests, and even antigovernment risings in provin- 
cial centers. The government headed by Major General Pedro 
Eugenio Aramburu, the Provisional President, seemed to be 
doing its best to prepare the way for a restoration of demo- 
cratic processes, but its task was rendered exceptionally diffi- 
cult by the unsettled state of mind of the armed forces and 
the interplay of military and national politics. In the course 
of the year the confiscated newspaper La Prensa was enabled 
to resume independent publication, Perén’s constitutional 
“Charter” of 1949 was set aside in favor of a return to the 
historic Constitution of 1853, and free presidential elections 
were promised for the last quarter of 1957—although the 
prospect of their being held on time was somewhat dimmed 
by the Provisional President’s announced intention to pre- 
cede this step by convening an elective assembly to revise the 
constitution. Argentina was too occupied with these domestic 
matters to play much of a role on the international scene, 
although it attracted some attention during the year with a 
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proposal to negotiate a regional defense pact or “South At- 
lantic Treaty” with Brazil, Uruguay, and possibly Paraguay, 
Chile, and Bolivia. Such a plan was too reminiscent of Perén’s 
bloc-building proclivities to gain much initial favor outside 
of Argentina. In token of Washington’s desire to help the 
country get back on its feet, the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced on September 17 that it was establishing new credits 
of up to $100 million to assist Argentine recovery. 

The budding cordiality of U.S.-Argentine relations did not 
yet rival the long-established friendship between the United 
States and neighboring Brazil, which received new emphasis 
when President-elect Juscelino Kubitschek visited Washing- 
ton in January and Vice-President Nixon journeyed to Rio 
de Janeiro for the subsequent inauguration ceremonies. 
Brazil, like Argentina, appeared to be emerging from a pe- 
riod of uncertainty and internal stress which had set in with 
the suicide of President Getulio D. Vargas on August 24, 
1954. It was the hope of Senhor Kubitschek that the introduc- 
tion of businesslike methods of government would have the 
effect of appeasing internal quarrels, attracting foreign cap- 
ital, and paving the way for a rational development of Bra- 
zil’s vast resources. His initial efforts in this direction, how- 
ever, progressively lost momentum through the year as they 
became entangled in Brazil’s endemic political strife and in- 
trigue and a chronically precarious balance of payments, re- 
flecting the country’s heavy dependence on coffee exports. Po- 
litical infighting involving both military and civilian fac- 
tions continued to swirl about the figures of the War Minis- 
ter, General Henrique Teixeira Lott, and Vice-President 
Joao Goulart, neither of whom was quite free from the sus- 
picion of quasi-totalitarian sympathies. Anti-U.S. sentiment 
was influential among the Brazilian military as well as in na- 
tionalist and Communist-influenced circles, and considerably 
delayed the conclusion of two agreements which were felt in 
the United States to be in the interests of both countries but 
were regarded by some Brazilians as restrictive on Brazilian 
sovereignty and somewhat one-sided in their advantages. One 
agreement, a $138.7 million surplus agricultural commodity 
deal concluded December 31, promised to relieve Brazil’s 
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chronic wheat shortage over the next three years; the second, 
not signed until January 21, 1957, authorized the United 
States to establish a tracking station for guided missiles on 
Fernando de Noronha Island off the Brazilian coast. 

Amid many setbacks and limitations, the trend of political 
life in South America seemed at the moment to be moving 
away from conventional military dictatorships, if not toward 
strengthened attachment to the United States or to liberal 
democracy in the Anglo-Saxon sense. A possible straw in the 
wind was the decision of Peru’s dictator-president, General 
Manuel A. Odria, to admit the long-outlawed APRA opposi- 
tion movement to political activity and sanction the country’s 
first general election in eleven years. The result was the de- 
feat of the President’s own candidate (June 17) and the selec- 
tion of former President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, a states- 
man with a record of dedication to the free world, to head 
the country during the next six years. Venezuela, too, had 
been promised an election in the not too distant future, al- 
though the special circumstances of this oil-rich country made 
for a degree of popular passivity that had forestalled the 
growth of active opposition to the military regime of Pres- 
ident Marcos Pérez Jiménez. In Colombia, the momentary 
trend under President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla seemed to be 
toward more dictatorship rather than less. Long torn by po- 
litical violence, Colombia seemed likely to experience worse 
days unless the numerous groups whom the dictator had 
alienated in his drive toward personal rule could find means 
of bringing his “new order’ to a close. No immediate change 
was indicated in the status of Paraguay under dictator-Pres- 
ident Alfredo Stroessner, nor in the comparatively stable and 
basically democratic political regimes of Uruguay, Chile, and 
Ecuador. More problematical was the outlook for Bolivia, 
whose “National Revolutionary” government under Pres- 
ident Victor Paz Estenssoro and his elected successor, Hernan 
Siles Zuazo, was striving to lift the country into the modern 
age but faced monumental internal problems and would have 
all it could do to maintain domestic peace even with the help 
of comparatively liberal emergency grants from the United 
States. 
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3. TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS 


These evolutionary tendencies in Latin American political 
life seemed likely to leave a broader mark on hemisphere his- 
tory than would the legal dispute over territorial waters that 
occupied much of the attention of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists at its third meeting in Mexico City (January 
17-February 4) and was further discussed at an Inter-Amer- 
ican Specialized Conference on “Conservation of National 
Resources: The Continental Shelf and Marine Waters,” held 
at Ciudad Trujillo on March 15-28. The issue which gave 
these conferences a more than routine interest was a clash of 
legal doctrines regarding the definition of territorial waters 
and maritime sovereignty which had given rise to a number 
of incidents involving fishermen and other seafarers in Latin 
American coastal waters. Particularly irritating to all con- 
cerned had been the experiences of U.S. shrimp fishermen ac- 
cused of poaching in areas under Mexican sovereignty. 
Whereas the United States adhered to the traditional view 
that territorial waters extended only three miles out from 
the coast, a number of Latin American states (notably Chile, 
Ecuador, and Peru) had asserted their sovereignty over waters 
extending as much as 200 miles out and also claimed full con- 
trol over marine life and other natural resources appertain- 
ing to the “continental shelf,” the submerged area lying off 
the continent. At the jurists’ conference, a resolution re- 
pudiating the three-mile limit and affirming that every state 
was competent to determine its own territorial waters “within 
reasonable limits” was approved over the strong opposition 
of the United States. Further discussion at the Specialized 
Conference resulted in a partial negation of this extreme 
view through the adoption of a statement—the so-called 
“Resolution of Ciudad Trujillo”—recognizing that there 
were differences of opinion in these matters and that they re- 
quired further study.!° The whole problem of the regime of 
the high seas, territorial waters, and the continental shelf had 
also been under consideration in the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations, which had prepared a draft 
10 Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (May 28, 1956), pp. 894-896. 
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maritime code for discussion at a general international con- 
ference sometime in the near future. The emergence of the 
issue in an inter-American context was primarily significant 
as a reflection of the nationalistic impulses that so frequently 
caused friction between the United States and its American 
neighbors and occasionally recalled the attitude of newly 
emancipated “‘anticolonial” countries in Asia and Africa. 

Latin America, too, had its “colonial” issues, resulting 
from the presence in the American hemisphere of certain 
vestigial fragments of the former British, French, and Dutch 
colonial empires. Old-style colonialism, however, was plainly 
on the way out, here no less than elsewhere. Since 1947 the 
French possessions in the Americas had been nominally de- 
partments of France; Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
had been given legal autonomy and equality with the Nether- 
lands in 1954; plans for a British Caribbean Federation en- 
joying membership in the Commonweath were far advanced, 
although it was uncertain whether or not the mainland col- 
onies of British Honduras and British Guiana would choose 
to associate themselves with the new unit. Both of these lat- 
ter territories were a cause of intermittent friction and ten- 
sion in the Americas, British Honduras as the result of a long- 
standing territorial claim by Guatemala, and British Guiana 
as the seat of a native nationalist movement with quasi-Com- 
munist overtones. Another potential source of trouble was 
Argentina’s standing claim to sovereignty over the British- 
held Falkland Islands, which had not been wholly forgotten 
even while Argentina remained immersed in its internal 
problems. 

Argentina, Great Britain, and Chile had also been at odds 
for many years as a result of conflicting claims in the Ant- 
arctic region, which had given rise to periodic incidents in 
the past and might have had graver consequences had not 
the United States exercised its moderating influence and 
more recently adopted a policy of persuading the parties to 
limit their Antarctic activities from year to year. Meanwhile 
the prospective significance of this vast unexplored continent 
had grown apace as scientific advances made it more acces- 
sible and suggested new ways in which its latent potentialities 
might be brought to bear. The possibilities that might be un- 
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folded through the application of atomic energy in these re- 
mote regions were of a nature to stagger the imagination. 
Such matters could affect the interests of every nation in the 
world, and their significance was as apparent to the U.S.S.R. 
as it was to the democratic countries. The Russians, in a 
spirit of seeming geniality and scientific dedication, had 
plunged wholeheartedly into the preliminary explorations of 
Antarctica which were being carried on by many nations in 
preparation for the International Geophysical Year 1957-58. 
Their past record suggested, however, that the objectives of 
their Antarctic expedition would hardly be confined to the 
advancement of pure science. At present the legal status of 
the southernmost continent was anything but clear. The man- 
ifest interest of the Russians made it certain that the Soviet 
Government would claim its share in any future division of 
influence or control. 


4. UNITED STATES-CANADIAN RELATIONS 


The obscurity surrounding the future of Antarctica had 
no counterpart in the Arctic regions lying between the north- 
ern U.S.S.R. and North America. The top of the world was 
already fully integrated into the global strategic pattern cre- 
ated by the East-West opposition. For today’s long-range 
bombers and tomorrow’s intercontinental missiles, the short- 
est routes between the leading “cold war’ contenders spanned 
the Arctic wastes and crossed the territory of Canada, placing 
that country in the direct line of fire of any East-West hos- 
tilities that might develop as a sequel to the present “relaxa- 
tion of tensions.” This position directly between the United 
States and the Soviet Union was the decisive influence on 
Canada’s postwar destiny, and one that gave it a very differ- 
ent outlook on East-West issues from the comparative de- 
tachment of the Latin American countries. If international 
alignments were determined solely by strategic or geopolitical 
considerations, the instinct of self-preservation might con- 
ceivably have led Canada to adopt a neutral position com- 
parable to that of India or Sweden, another country that lay 
directly between the two camps and seemed bound to suffer 
in any clash between them. For Canada such a course had 
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been precluded by tradition, by sentiment, and by well- 
grounded calculations of national interest. An original part- 
ner in the British Commonwealth and one of the founders of 
the United Nations and of NATO, Canada was a key mem- 
ber of the Western coalition and the closest ally of the United 
States, politically as well as geographically. As such it fully 
shared the perils, the burdens, and also the benefits of direct 
affiliation with the strongest non-Communist power. 

These multiple associations and the active role it played in 
each of them occasionally overshadowed the fact that Canada 
was also one of the newer members of the family of nations 
and, as such, inclined to lay special stress on its sovereign 
independence in national and international affairs. The tend- 
ency of some Americans to think of Canada as a kind of geo- 
graphical and political extension of the United States was 
particularly irritating to Canadians and sometimes led the 
Ottawa government to go out of its way to repudiate any im- 
putation of subservience to Washington. Canada was no 
“chore boy” for the United States, Mr. Pearson insisted in the 
excited debate that followed the Anglo-French military ac- 
tion against Egypt at the end of October (Chapter X). But 
neither was it “a colonial chore boy running around shout- 
ing ‘Ready, aye, ready’.” Its attitude in the Middle Eastern 
crisis, Mr. Pearson stressed (November 27), had been “an 
objective attitude . . . a Canadian and an independent atti- 
tude.’ Canada, he said, had been well aware that “the Arab 
and Asian countries, including the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth, were watching us . . . very carefully to see 
if our policy was based on those considerations I have men- 
tioned or whether we were just following automatically any 
other power.” The independent line which Canada did in 
fact pursue in the period after the Anglo-French interven- 
tion in Egypt contributed greatly to the eventual resolution 
of the crisis and considerably enhanced Canadian prestige 
both in the Commonwealth and beyond. 

It would be easy to cite further examples of the way in 
which Canada combined an independent approach to world 
affairs with fidelity to the major purposes of the Western alli- 
ance. Like most of the European NATO countries, it had 
long felt that the time was at hand for an increased emphasis 
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on the nonmilitary aspects of the Atlantic partnership, and 
Mr. Pearson had been one of the most persistent advocates of 
an expansion of NATO responsibilities along the lines of 
Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty. At the White Sulphur 
Springs conference he had gone so far as to call attention to 
some of the consequences of interallied differences on China 
policy. Nor was Canada’s role confined to admonition, ad- 
vice, or diplomatic improvisation. Canada had sent troops 
to Korea, maintained a small force in Western Europe, sup- 
plied a number of fighter aircraft to Israel, announced imme- 
diate readiness to participate in the U.N. Emergency Force 
for the Middle East (set up in accordance with Mr. Pearson’s 
own suggestion), and opened its doors wide to refugees from 
the Soviet repression in Hungary. According to a computa- 
tion of the Canadian Ministry of External Affairs, Canada’s 
postwar financial assistance abroad during the twelve years 
ending March 31, 1957 would reach a total of over $4 billion 
($4,050,800,000)—not far short of the per capita U.S. contri- 
bution to free world strength and stability. 

Although Canada felt precluded by its Commonwealth as- 
sociations from joining the Organization of American States, 
its proximity to the United States naturally gave rise to num- 
erous bilateral ties and problems, over and above the two 
countries’ joint concern with matters of world policy. Coop- 
erative arrangements in the field of continental defense had 
been in force for a number of years, and the two governments 
had pooled their resources in constructing a series of trans- 

continental radar lines designed to give timely warning of 
any air attack across the polar regions. The northernmost 
of these electronic barriers, the so-called Distant Early Warn- 
ing Line, was now being built by the United States with Cana- 
dian cooperation and was scheduled to go into operation some- 
time in 1957. Likewise being constructed by joint effort, after 
many false starts and prolonged resistance from within the 
U.S. Congress, were the St. Lawrence Seaway and the sep- 
arate but closely related project for developing St. Lawrence 
power resources. The Seaway undertaking, which would 
open a deep-water trade route directly from the Great Lakes 
to Europe, was already well under way and was expected to 
be opened to shipping early in 1959. As construction pro- 
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ceeded, attention in both countries was shifting from the en- 
gineering aspects of the project to economic questions such as 
the method of assessing tolls and the prospective effect of the 
Seaway on both countries’ international trade. 

As a participant in world commerce, Canada occupied a 
rather special position by virtue of its rapidly expanding 
economy and its unique relationship to the United States as 
the largest single buyer of U.S. export products and the larg- 
est single supplier of the U.S. market. The economies of the 
two countries were interdependent to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and from many points of view could be justifiably re- 
garded as a single unit; yet they were also competitive in im- 
portant areas, and it was this combination of interdependence 
and competition that gave rise to such discontent as occa- 
sionally manifested itself in intergovernmental relations and 
in Canadian public opinion. Because of its tremendous stake 
in direct trade with the United States, Canada was especially 
susceptible to fluctuations in the U.S. economy and especially 
insistent on the necessity for this country to adhere to a lib- 
eral import policy. Because of its large output of wheat, dairy 
products, and other farm commodities, it was especially sensi- 
tive to U.S. measures aimed at protecting U.S. markets and 
reducing the U.S. agricultural surplus. Finally, because of its 
chronic trade deficit with the United States and its need for 
development capital, it welcomed the spectacular inflow of 
U.S. private investment but was fearful at the same time lest 
U.S. interests gain undue influence in Canadian economic 
life or exclude Canadians from their own share of the coun- 
try’s growing wealth. 

The less than ideal state of U.S.-Canadian economic rela- 
tions from Canada’s point of view was illustrated by the record 
deficit of nearly $1.3 billion in trade with the United States in- 
curred during the calendar year 1956, on top of a previous rec- 
ord deficit of $840 million in 1955. True, this deficiency was 
largely made up by a heavy inflow of U.S. capital which kept 
the Canadian dollar at a premium, contributed strongly to 
Canadian economic development, and would thus fortify 
Canada’s export position in years to come. Canadians, how- 
ever, would have preferred a more nearly equal exchange and 
particularly resented the U.S. policy of subsidized agricul- 
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tural exports, which were felt to be cutting into Canadian 
markets abroad and were stigmatized as ‘“‘unfair competition” 
both in ministerial speeches and in diplomatic representa- 
tions in Washington. Largely under the pressure of its own 
wheat surplus, Canada had concluded a number of economic 
deals with Communist countries, notably a three-year trade 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. (signed February 29, 1956) 
which provided for the sale of 44 to 55 million bushels of 
wheat from Canada’s 800 million-bushel surplus. 

Such deviations from the general line of U.S. policy were 
not of a character to shake the good understanding of the 
two powers on the essentials of world affairs, any more than 
Mr. Pearson’s views on the Far East were likely to be swayed 
by the epithet “Nehru in a Homburg hat” applied to him by 
an American news magazine. The Canadian Government was 
undoubtedly sensitive to the considerations which had in- 
duced some of the most important countries in Asia to adopt 
a policy of neutrality in the “cold war.” It was fully realized 
in Ottawa, as Prime Minister St. Laurent remarked during 
the Middle Eastern crisis (November 26), that the “era when 
the supermen of Europe could govern the whole world .. . 
is coming to a pretty close end.” But Canada had won its 
own independence and saw no need to prove the fact by 
adding to the difficulties of its allies either in Europe or in 
North America. During the later months of 1956, when so 
much of what the West had appeared to stand for in the 
world was threatening to fall in pieces, the United States was 
entitled to take particular satisfaction in its relationship with 
a neighbor that was independently committed to a viewpoint 
so similar to its own. Perhaps at no time since 1940 had the 
good fortune of the United States in its associations within 
the Western Hemisphere appeared more evident than dur- 
ing this period of disappointed hopes and multiplying dan- 
gers. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE SUEZ CANAL CRISIS 


THE INTERNATIONAL developments of the first half of 1956 re- 
flected a number of important differences among the world’s 
governments, but lacked the urgent and dramatic quality that 
might have awakened world opinion to a sense of impending 
crisis. This deficiency, however, was more than made up by 
the sudden action of Egypt’s Colonel Abd-al-Nasir on July 
26 in proclaiming the nationalization and seizure of the 
Universal Suez Canal Company, thereby ushering in a chain 
of events which was to convert the latter half of 1956 into 
one of the most active and critical periods of the postwar era. 

The nature of this unprecedented attack on a major inter- 
national interest threw a new light on the psychology of 
the ‘“‘anticolonial” movement both in Egypt and elsewhere. 
It not only revealed that the Egyptian leader was willing to 
disregard rights asserted by the Western powers on behalf of 
the entire community of nations when they conflicted with 
his personal conception of national “sovereignty.” It further 
showed that such actions would be tolerated and even ac- 
claimed by the “anticolonial” nations in Asia and Africa. 
Generally speaking, Egyptian and Arab-Asian opinion seemed 
unaware of any impropriety in Colonel Abd-al-Nasir’s uni- 
lateral seizure of millions of dollars’ worth of property which 
for generations had been formally consecrated to the uses of 
the international community as a whole. Egypt’s action was 
supported even by those governments, like that of India, 
which entertained doubts of its wisdom and timeliness and 
thought it worth while to try to promote a compromise with 
the aggrieved parties. To most interested Asians and Africans 
it seemed that Egypt was merely taking possession of an asset 
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that rightfully belonged to it and, in the process, scoring a 
victory over “colonialism” that was more important than any 
considerations of technical legality or even practical advan- 
tage. 

If the blow struck at British and French shareholders and 
international commercial interests thus tended to solidify 
the “anticolonial” group of nations and widen the breach be- 
tween them and the leading European powers, it failed to 
produce a like solidarity among the Western nations. The 
sharp reaction of Britain and France, as the countries most 
deeply affected, was only partially supported by other West- 
ern European governments. More serious, it opened up a new 
source of disagreement between Britain and France on one 
side and the United States on the other. As we have seen, the 
Western “Big Three’ were already somewhat divided on 
matters of policy toward the Communist world, with London 
and Paris favoring more flexibility in East-West relations and 
more emphasis on the nonmilitary aspects of international 
affairs than Washington had found reasonable. To this di- 
vergence was now added a corresponding difference regard- 
ing policy toward Egypt and the “anticolonial’’ movement 
generally—a difference which had long been implicit in the 
varying situations of the three powers vis-a-vis the “‘anti- 
colonial” agitation, but which had not hitherto been forced 
so directly into the open. Great Britain and France, to which 
the free use of the Suez Canal was a matter of vital impor- 
tance, inclined from the first to strong measures aimed at re- 
asserting their rights and, if possible, eliminating the per- 
manent threat to their interests which they had discerned 
in the growing ascendency of Colonel Abd-al-Nasir. The 
United States, less immediately involved and always sympa- 
thetic to the ideal of “independence” for which the Egyptian 
leader professed to be fighting, found itself unable to support 
its allies and, on the contrary, made considerable efforts to 
restrain them from resorting to force. The efforts of Amer- 
ican diplomacy to bring about a compromise settlement of 
the issues raised by Egypt’s action caused considerable irri- 
tation to the British and French and gained little thanks from 
the Egyptians. Eventually they convinced London and Paris 
that the only way to achieve their ends was to proceed against 
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Egypt independently, without the agreement or even the 
knowledge of their principal ally. 


1. NATIONALIZATION 


To appreciate the full impact of Colonel Abd-al-Nasir’s 
action it will be useful to review briefly the sequence of 
events which led up to the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company and, in the process, convinced a good many Euro- 
pean and some American observers that Egypt’s revolution- 
ary government represented a growing threat to Western in- 
terests if not to general peace and security. Originally there 
had been considerable sympathy in the West for the group 
of young officers who had eliminated Egypt’s corrupt monar- 
chical regime in 1952 and had later acknowledged the lead- 
ership of Abd-al-Nasir as a kind of predestined savior of the 
Egyptian nation. Repugnant as were some of their methods 
to the Western tradition, their success had been widely 
viewed as a necessary stage on Egypt’s road to enlightened 
modernity and to long-range peace in the Middle East. The 
favorable opinion of the new Egyptian leaders conceived b 
some American diplomats had been reflected in Washington’ 
strong encouragement to the British to give up their base 
in the Suez Canal Zone as a preliminary to possible Egyptia 
membership in a Western-sponsored collective security pac 
But no promises of military collaboration, and no definit 
guarantees concerning the treatment of Western interests 
had been included in the final Anglo-Egyptian agreement o 
October 19, 1954, in accordance with which the British gar- 
rison had progressively evacuated the base in preparation fo 
its formal transfer to the Egyptians on June 18, 1956. 

More recently a number of occurrences had cast doubt on 
the original American estimate of Abd-al-Nasir and his asso- 
ciates. Without relinquishing their grandiose plans for 
Egypt’s internal development, they had displayed what 
seemed in Western quarters a somewhat exaggerated interest 
in building up Egypt’s military power. Particularly since the 
large-scale Israeli raid on Gaza in February 1955, they had 
appeared quite ready to subordinate the country’s economic 
development to the further strengthening of its armed forces. 
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Unable to pay the dollar price of American arms and unwill- 
ing to accept the political obligations attached by U.S. legis- 
lation to all military grant aid, they had turned to the Com- 
munist bloc and in September 1955 arranged to barter large 
stocks of Egyptian cotton for undisclosed quantities of Soviet 
military equipment to be furnished through Czechoslovakia. 
Amid signs of growing Egyptian-Communist cordiality, Egyp- 
tian foreign policy had veered toward what looked like a con- 
scious attempt to implement the ideas of imperial destiny 
put forward in Abd-al-Nasir’s book on The Philosophy of the 
Revolution. With its support of the Algerian insurgents, its 
inflammatory broadcasts to British East Africa, its diplomatic 
maneuvers in the Arab world, Egypt by the spring of 1956 
seemed in a fair way to become a kind of revolutionary center 
for Africa and the Middle East, a clearing house for Soviet 
arms distribution, a base of operations for Soviet agents, and 
the seat of an Abd-al-Nasir “personality cult” with obvious 
mass appeal throughout the Arab world. The tendency (and 
popularity) of Abd-al-Nasir’s movement were rather plainly 
suggested by the virtual unanimity with which the Egyptian 
people in a plebiscite held on June 23, 1956 approved a new 
constitution drafted according to the dictator’s specifications 
and endorsing his selection as President of the Egyptian Re- 
public. 

In the hope of reversing Egypt’s movement toward the So- 
viet orbit and diverting its leaders from foreign adventure, 
the United States in the latter part of 1955 had taken a lead- 
ing role in sponsoring a plan for international financing of 
a “High Dam” at Aswan on the Nile—a twelve- to sixteen- 
year project which was expected to produce great economic 
benefits if ways could be found to meet its staggering cost, 
estimated at not less than $1.3 billion. Egypt itself, in the 
American view, would have to find the greater part of this 
amount. If Egypt could raise $900 million, the balance could 
be provided by the International Bank and the U.S. and Brit- 
ish governments. Under a tentative agreement reached in De- 
cember 1955, the United States and Great Britain were in- 
itially to provide $56 million and $14 million respectively; 
the World Bank later undertook to put up a total of $200 
million on the understanding that Egypt would exercise the 
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necessary self-discipline in economic policy and that Wash- 
ington and London would eventually make up the deficit. 

It was largely with this situation in mind that President 
Eisenhower made his unsuccessful request to Congress for 
limited authority to enter into long-term commitments un- 
der the Mutual Security Program (p. 199). Congress, however, 
had not been favorably impressed by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s recent actions. Not only did it deny the presidential 
request, but the Senate Appropriations Committee in report- 
ing the Mutual Security appropriation bill on July 16 laid 
down an explicit proviso that none of the funds in question 
should be used for the Aswan Dam. The administration, in 
any case, had by this time decided not to go through with the 
project and, in fact, was reconsidering its whole Egyptian 
policy. Foreign Minister Shepilov had recently been in Cairo, 
and Abd-al-Nasir was understood to be toying with a Soviet 
offer to lend Egypt the entire cost of the dam. Much as it 
doubted the ability and willingness of the U.S.S.R. to provide 
assistance on such a scale, Washington was no longer inclined 
to pit itself against Moscow in a contest for Abd-al-Nasir’s 
favor. 

Here the matter might have rested had not the Egyptian 
President ostentiously dispatched his ambassador to Washing- 
ton with instructions to ascertain the precise intentions of the 
U.S. Government. The result, perhaps unavoidably, was a 
public rebuff by the Department of State. Its formal state- 
ment, released July 19,1 was couched in friendly terms but set 
forth a number of practical considerations which, it said, had 
led to the conclusion that it was “not feasible in present cir- 
cumstances” to participate in the Aswan Dam project. Egypt, 
it pointed out, had not secured the necessary agreement of 
the Sudan and other riparian states affected by the Aswan 
scheme; furthermore, its ability “to devote adequate re- 
sources to assure the project’s success” had ““become more un- 
certain than at the time the offer was made.” Considering 
that Egypt had by this time concluded a whole series of arms 
deals with the Soviet Union, had been mortgaging its foreign 
exchange receipts in advance, and had made no preparations 
for retrenchment in other fields of public expenditure, this 
1 Department of State Bulletin, v. 35 (July 30, 1956), p. 188. 
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was not a strong statement. It was accompanied by assurances 
that the United States stood ready to assist Egypt in other 
ways and considered its friendly relations with that country 
in no way altered. Still, the decision did leave Egypt with 
no alternative but to drop the project or try to carry it 
through with Soviet help. Great Britain and the World Bank 
promptly pointed out that their participation had been con- 
ditioned on that of the United States. 

On the day Washington’s decision was made known, Pres- 
ident Abd-al-Nasir was meeting with President Tito and 
Prime Minister Nehru at Brioni, Yugoslavia. In such com- 
pany, an adverse judgment on Egypt’s credit standing may 
have struck him as more humiliating than was intended. His 
irritation, he repeatedly insisted, arose not from the refusal 
of credit but from the aspersions cast on Egypt’s finances, 
which he interpreted as a deliberate attempt to undermine 
world confidence in the Egyptian economy. In the light of 
this belief, it is not surprising that he should have cast about 
for some spectacular counteraction that might restore his 
prestige at home and abroad. The obvious retort would have 
been a deal with Moscow; but it now appeared that the Rus- 
sians, too, were insisting that they had never promised any 
specific assistance on the Aswan enterprise. 

There was, however, another prize in sight which seemed 
to offer limitless possibilities to anyone bold enough to seize 
and resolute enough to hold it. The Suez Canal, a waterway 
financed by international capital but running through Egyp- 
tion territory and built by Egyptian labor, had only recently 
been denuded of British military protection. For many dec- 
ades it had enriched the stockholders of the Universal Suez 
Canal Company, whose earnings now came to $25, or $30 mil- 
lion a year. Under the Company’s century-old concession, its 
right to operate the Canal was due to expire in 1968, at which 
time Egypt would obtain full possession and buy out the 
Company’s facilities and equipment. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment, however, appears to have been strongly disinclined to 
wait a dozen years before taking possession, and had for some 
time been carrying on legal and economic studies looking 
toward an earlier takeover. Egyptian jurists apparently saw 
no obstacle in the provisions of the nine-nation Constanti- 
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nople Convention of 1888, which laid down international 
rules for the operation of the Canal and called for free and 
uninterrupted transit of shipping at all times.? That docu- 
ment appeared to assume that the waterway would continue 
to be operated by the Company originally set up for the pur- 
pose; but it did not say so in so many words. Egypt, in any 
case, was already disregarding the intent of the convention 
in one particular by intercepting any Israeli vessels that tried 
to pass through the Canal. 

On his return to Cairo from Yugoslavia, Abd-al-Nasir saw 
to it that the necessary orders were drafted and the processes 
of seizure set in motion. On July 26 he proclaimed the imme- 
diate nationalization of the Company and disclosed that 
its operations and facilities were already being taken over by 
Egyptian personnel. The Canal, he said in an impassioned 
speech, must serve the welfare of Egypt, not its exploitation. 
With its income of $100 million a year (apparently meaning 
gross profits before deduction of operating expenses), Egypt 
would be able to build the Aswan Dam and much else, and 
could snap its fingers at the “imperialists” who had been 
haggling about much smaller sums. The official decree of 
nationalization * declared that shareholders would be com- 
pensated at current value, and that the present employees of 
the Company not only could but must continue to discharge 
their duties on pain of imprisonment and loss of financial 
rights. There would, said Colonel Abd-al-Nasir, be no inter- 
ference with free navigation through the Canal as guaranteed 
by the Constantinople Convention. 

The effect of this action in the West could hardly have 
been more shattering. The entire international economy was 
geared to the use of the Canal as a regular short cut between 
Europe and Asia; in 1955 it had accommodated no fewer 
than 14,666 vessels carrying over 107 million tons of cargo, 
more than three-fifths of it consisting of Middle Eastern oil 
for Great Britain, France, and other Western users. The sum- 
mary expropriation of the Company’s assets was not the chief 


2For full documentation see especially The Suez Canal Problem, July 26- 
September 22, 1956: A Documentary Publication (Department of State Publi- 
cation 6392, Washington, G.P.O., 1956). 

3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 79. 
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issue, greatly as it was resented in France, where private stock- 
holders were numerous. More serious was the question of 
how this waterway which had become so important to nearly 
every maritime nation in the world was to function in the 
future. Could a government and a man who had shown such 
scant respect for international obligations and legal propriety 
be trusted to keep from interfering with the traffic through 
the Canal? Might not the discrimination already being prac- 
ticed against Israel be extended to other countries with whose 
governments the Egyptian President was at odds? Even if 
Egypt faithfully adhered to the 1888 Convention, was it cap- 
able of maintaining the Canal in navigable condition, carry- 
ing out needed expansion and improvements, and supervis- 
ing the tricky process of piloting convoys through the water- 
way? The Company’s operating personnel were mostly West- 
erners who might be reluctant to continue working for the 
Egyptian Government and would certainly not work effec- 
tively under a threat of imprisonment. 

Behind these legal and practical issues lay the wider ques- 
tion of what the Egyptian action was likely to mean in 
terms of the general situation in the Middle East and the 
over-all world position of the Western powers. British and 
French statesmen thought back to Hitler’s unpunished re- 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1936 and asked themselves 
whether the time had not come to curb this new, small-scale 
dictator before his power, ambitions, and dependence on the 
Soviet Union got beyond control. Prime Minister Eden, 
when he had been in Washington in January, had declared 
that Great Britain would fight if necessary to preserve its 
access to Middle Eastern oil. In April he had said the same 
thing to Bulganin and Khrushchev. This determination was 
not lessened by the fact that it was Abd-al-Nasir, rather than 
the Russians, who had now put himself in a position to stran- 
gle Britain’s oil life-line. Prime Minister Eden promptly in- 
formed the House of Common (July 30) that this situation 
was completely intolerable. “No arrangements for the future 
of this great international waterway could be acceptable to 
Her Majesty’s Government which would leave it in the un- 
fettered control of a single power, which could, as recent 
events have shown, exploit it purely for purposes of national 
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policy.” As for France, Abd-al-Nasir’s support of the Algerian 
rebels had already convinced responsible statesmen that they 
could never breathe easily while he remained in authority. 
Premier Mollet publicly likened the Egyptian dictator to 
Hitler, and the National Assembly on August 2 adopted a 
resolution branding him “a permanent menace to peace.” 

In both Britain and France, it seemed to many that the log- 
ical response to a provocation of this kind was no dif- 
ferent in 1956 from what it would have been in 1886 or 1896 
—a military expedition to safeguard the Canal and if pos- 
sible get rid of Abd-al-Nasir. Whether a forcible attempt to 
regain control of the Canal at this stage would have been 
morally justifiable or politically well-advised is a matter on 
which opinions have differed widely. But however anachro- 
nistic the Anglo-French reaction may have been, its extreme 
nature unmistakably reveals how seriously the two govern- 
ments felt their interests imperiled. Consultations looking 
toward an Anglo-French military action were begun imme- 
diately, and Britain dispatched warships to the Middle East, 
announced various mobilization measures, and blocked Egyp- 
tian financial accounts. It soon appeared, however, that there 
were various obstacles to effective military action. Suitable 
forces were not immediately available. French manpower was 
pretty fully employed in Algeria; Great Britain was already 
feeling the effects of its recent emphasis on reduced standing 
forces and “strategic deterrence.” The atomic bomb was 
clearly not the answer to this situation. Public opinion in the 
United Kingdom, moreover, could not be counted upon to 
support the government in using force. The Labor opposi- 
tion, after a preliminary show of national solidarity, shied 
away from extreme measures. In this respect it differed from 
the non-Communist opposition and public opinion in 
France, which generally supported the government’s view 
that it was essential to bring about the removal of Abd-al- 
Nasir if the Algerian situation was ever to be brought under 
control. 

A further and perhaps decisive obstacle to military action 
was the attitude of the United States, which promptly made 
known its opposition to the use of force against Egypt. Amer- 
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ican motives, purposes, and policies, President Eisenhower 
later stated (October 12), 


“were formulated at the beginning of this thing. We sat down 
and we were determined to pursue a course that would not lead 
to war. We were certain a negotiation could settle this problem.” 


The unequivocal position thus assumed by the United States 
at the very outset reflected both its comparative independ- 
ence of the Suez Canal, its normal preference for negotiation 
rather than force in the settlement of international disputes, 
and its immediate realization of the damage that would be 
done to the free world by Western hostilities against Egypt. 
The Egyptian action, Secretary Dulles conceded (July 29), 
had struck “a grievous blow at international confidence.” 
Egyptian assets in the United States were frozen, and the 
State Department formally protested against Abd-al-Nasir’s 
“many intemperate, inaccurate, and misleading statements” 
about this country. Washington, however, had no intention 
of supporting action of the type that was being openly dis- 
cussed in London and Paris. Perhaps it believed that if nego- 
tiations could be set on foot, Abd-al-Nasir would still be ac- 
cessible to Western arguments; perhaps it reckoned that even 
if he proved intractable, the West would lose less by com- 
promising than it stood to lose by opposing him. The dis- 
couragement of force was also thoroughly consistent with the 
exigencies of the coming political campaign. Fhroughout the 
troubled weeks that followed, the primary American objec- 
tive thus appeared to be that of preventing the conflict from 
degenerating into armed hostilities. While recognizing the 
important interests at stake for its allies and willing to sup- 
port them up to a point, Washington placed its main hope in 
moderating the positions of both parties to the point where 
a nonviolent solution would be possible. 








2. DIPLOMATIC MARATHON 


The first move in Washington’s long and ultimately unsuc- 
cessful campaign to substitute negotiation for force was a 
flight to London by Secretary Dulles for conferences with 
the British and French leaders on August 1 and 2. The essen- 
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tial point, it appeared, was the safeguarding of future navi- 
gation through the Canal. If the management of the water- 
way was taken out of the hands of the Company, France and 
Britain contended, some kind of effective international re- 
gime to ensure the freedom of navigation was the very least 
they must insist upon. On this point Mr. Dulles was inclined 
to agree. The first essential, he thought, was to get the inter- 
ested governments together to discuss the matter; and he per- 
suaded the British and French to put off any military action 
pending the outcome of a twenty-four-power international 
conference which they decided to convene in London. The 
object of this procedure, according to the tripartite statement 
issued August 2,4 would be “to establish operating arrange- 
ments under an international system designed to assure the 
continuity of operation of the Canal as guaranteed by the 
Convention of October 29, 1888, consistently with legitimate 
Egyptian interests.” Great Britain and France thus agreed to 
try to settle the matter by negotiation, without renouncing 
the right which they claimed to use force if negotiation 
failed. The United States, while agreeing with them that the 
Egyptian action merited severe censure, carefully refrained 
from committing itself to support them in any steps they 
might wish to take in case the conference failed. ‘““We would 
hope,” said Secretary Dulles (August 3), “‘that out of this 
would come a solution which all the nations, including 
Egypt, will respect so that the danger of violence may be 
averted.” © 

This hope was not strongly shared in Great Britain and 
France, where staff talks and military preparations went for- 
ward even while the invitations to the conference were being 
dispatched. The essence of the conference idea was that 
Egypt should be induced to retreat from its plan of operat- 
ing the Canal by its own efforts and for its own benefit, and 
accept instead an “international system” to protect the in- 
terests of all Canal users. To the Egyptians, however, the no- 
tion of “international” interference in any form had become 
thoroughly abhorrent. Furthermore, it soon appeared that 
Egypt would not lack powerful support among the invited 


4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 82. 
5 Ibid., no. 83. 
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governments. The list of invitees, comprising eight surviving 
parties to the Convention of 1888 ® and sixteen other gov- 
ernments described as “largely concerned in the use of the 
Canal through ownership of tonnage or pattern of trade,’ ? 
had been drawn up in such a way that Western-oriented 
countries would be rather heavily represented and, if they 
held together, could readily outvote the four neutralist gov- 
ernments (Egypt, Ceylon, India, and Indonesia) and the 
U.S.S.R., the one Communist state entitled to claim repre- 
sentation. This arrangement was severely criticized both in 
Cairo and in Moscow, where the Soviet Government came 
out strongly on the side of Egypt, branded the “obvious colo- 
nial character’ of Western moves, and listed twenty-two ad- 
ditional governments which it considered qualified to par- 
ticipate. India agreed to attend under similar reservations, 
more mildly expressed. Even among NATO countries it was 
apparent that not all would go along with the Anglo-French 
viewpoint. Greece refused to attend because of its quarrel 
with Great Britain over Cyprus. The German Federal Re- 
public, an economic competitor of Britain and France which 
had been greatly expanding its own role in the Middle East, 
was typical of several governments that seemed inclined to try 
to make the best of the situation Abd-al-Nasir had created. 

But it was Abd-al-Nasir himself who struck the heaviest 
blow by announcing that Egypt would not attend the con- 
ference. The Egyptian dictator had no sympathy for the at- 
tempt to set up an “international system” to secure rights 
which, as he pointed out, Egypt had already undertaken to 
respect of its own volition. In his opinion, the announced 
aim of the conference was nothing but “a polite form of... 
international colonization” designed to “deprive Egypt of 
one of her essential rights and her sovereignty.” Nevertheless 
he sent his principal political aide to keep an eye on the pro- 
ceedings and remain in touch with those delegations that 
were sympathetic to the Egyptian position. 

Under such circumstances the twenty-two delegations 


6 Egypt, France, Italy, Netherlands, Spain, Turkey, U.K., and U.S.S.R. (Egypt 
and Turkey qualified as successors to the Ottoman Empire.) 

7 Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Ethiopia, Federal Germany, Greece, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, Sweden, 
and USS. 
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which eventually met in London from August 16 to 23 could 
have little hope of bridging the gap between the Egyptian 
and Anglo-French positions. The most they could do was to 
work out some plan that might subsequently be communi- 
cated to Egypt as a basis for negotiations. The problem be- 
fore them was essentially that of watering down the concept 
of an “international system,’ demanded by Britain and 
France, to a point where it would be acceptable to Egypt or, 
at least, to Egypt’s supporters among the participating govern- 
ments. Even this task proved beyond their powers, despite the 
diplomatic ingenuity manifested by Mr. Dulles from the West- 
ern side and by V. K. Krishna Menon, the Indian representa- 
tive, who was in particularly close touch with the Egyptian 
viewpoint. 

In the end the conference produced not one plan but two: 
a majority proposal, outlined by the United States and sub- 
scribed by eighteen Western-oriented nations,’ and a four- 
power minority plan originated by India and adhered to by 
Indonesia, Ceylon, and the U.S.S.R. Both plans stressed the 
importance of doing full justice to the Egyptian as well as 
the international interests involved, and of full adherence to 
the principles of the 1888 Convention; but only the Western 
plan envisaged the creation of an “international system” to 
secure these ends. The majority plan proposed to take the 
operation of the Canal out of the hands of Egypt and entrust 
it to an internationally responsible “Suez Canal Board.” ‘The 
minority proposal would have left Egypt in direct control, 
accepted that country’s assurance that it would fulfill its in- 
ternational obligations, and merely provided for a review of 
the 1888 Convention and some kind of “association of inter- 
national user interests” with the Egyptian management. 

In the opinion of the eighteen powers supporting the ma- 
jority proposal, the next step was to lay their plan before 
Egypt and if possible persuade the Cairo authorities to nego- 
tiate on that basis. A five-man committee was set up with 
Premier R. G. Menzies of Australia as chairman and Loy W. 
Henderson as U.S. representative. Though President Abd-al- 
Nasir agreed to receive the committee in Cairo, he gave no 
indication that he would accept a plan that deviated so widely 
8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 86. 
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from the Egyptian standpoint and, moreover, did not even 
reflect the views of the London conference as a whole. The 
Anglo-French military preparations which had been carried 
on throughout the conference, featuring the dispatch of air- 
craft carriers and troop ships to the Mediterranean, did not 
appear to have made him more compliant; nor can he have 
drawn anything but encouragement from the indications that 
neither the U.S.S.R. nor the United States would favor any 
attempt to force the acceptance of the majority plan. The 
United States throughout had stressed its hope that force 
would not be used; in Moscow, Khrushchev now indicated 
informally (August 23) that if war were to break out the 
Arabs would “not stand alone”’ since it would be “a just war” 
and there would be “volunteers.” 

The Committee’s stay in Cairo from September 3 to 10 
thus produced no shadow of compromise.® Mr. Menzies fore- 
saw the outcome from an early stage but was dissuaded by 
the United States from breaking off the discussions until the 
last gleam of hope was extinguished. Next day (September 
10), Egypt in an official statement pointed out that there had 
been no “negotiations” as yet and again expressed its will- 
ingness to negotiate—but only with a more widely represen- 
tative group of governments and, it appeared, only on mat- 
ters which were not felt to involve Egyptian “sovereignty.” 

The failure of this diplomatic effort left the parties sub- 
stantially where they had been at the outset of the crisis. 
Would France and Britain now attempt after all to settle the 
issue by force? Or should there be an appeal to the United 
Nations, which none of the Big Three had previously 
thought useful, but which was now advocated by a growing 
section of Western opinion? The situation was becoming crit- 
ical because the 150-odd foreign pilots employed by the Suez 
Canal Company, who had remained on the job pending the 
outcome of the negotiations, were eager to leave Egypt with- 
out further delay. Even if Egypt failed to carry out its 
threat to put them in jail, navigation through the Canal was 
thought likely to break down as soon as they walked off their 
jobs. If navigation were impeded, Western Europe would 
face a serious oil shortage, notwithstanding the promise of the 
9 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, nos. 88-92. 
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United States to facilitate increased oil shipments from the 
Western Hemisphere through pooling of tanker resources 
and possibly financial assistance. And even if Egypt by some 
means was able to keep the Canal in operation, using its 
own pilots and any qualified volunteers who came forward, 
it was doubtful whether the Western powers could continue 
to patronize the waterway without giving away their diplo- 
matic case and perhaps exposing their vessels to discrimina- 
tory treatment. The United States itself did not relish the 
idea of having its warships guided through the Canal by So- 
viet pilots. 

In this emergency Mr. Dulles assumed responsibility for 
a new device of so extraordinary a character that it is prob- 
ably justifiable to regard it primarily as an expedient for 
gaining time. On September 11, while President Eisenhower 
was assuring his news conference that the United States was 
not going to be a party to “any kind of military action under 
present circumstances,” Secretary Dulles was in urgent trans- 
atlantic communication with the British and French leaders 
in London. Three actions followed: (1) an authorization to 
the pilots to stop work and stand by for repatriation; (2) an 
Anglo-French notification to the United Nations that the 
issue might soon be brought before the Security Council; and 
(3) the announcement on September 12 of a tripartite plan 
for the formation of an intergovernmental body to be known 
as the ‘Suez Canal Users’ Association.” The purpose of this 
institution, according to Sir Anthony Eden, would be “to 
enable the users of the Canal to exercise their rights” pend- 
ing the establishment of a permanent system for the opera- 
tion of the Canal. Its membership would include the Big 
Three and as many other Canal users as could be persuaded 
to join. It would employ pilots, coordinate traffic, collect 
transit dues (from which suitable payments would be made 
to Egypt), and try to enlist Egyptian cooperation in maintain- 
ing traffic. In case Egypt refused to cooperate, Sir Anthony 
explained, it would be committing a new breach of the 1888 
Convention and the governments concerned would be free 
“to take such further steps as seem to be required, either 
through the United Nations or through other means, for the 
assertion of their rights.” The implication seemed to be that 
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they might either proceed to open the Canal by force or or- 
ganize a concerted boycott of its facilities. Only under the 
heaviest parliamentary pressure did Sir Anthony concede 
next day that before taking such action Britain would be in- 
clined to take the matter to the Security Council. 

Although the idea of the Users’ Association served what 
may have been its immediate purpose as a delaying mecha- 
nism, it also marked a further stage in the progressive aliena- 
tion of the Arab world from the West and of France and 
Britain from the United States. In the eyes of the Egyptian 
and other Arab governments, the new plan was nothing less 
than a device to provoke war. Abd-al-Nasir made clear that he 
had not the faintest intention of allowing such an organiza- 
tion to pilot vessels through Egypt’s nationalized Canal. ‘““We 
might just as well set up a Users’ Association for the Port of 
London,” was his comment. Egypt, he said, was quite pre- 
pared to fight if necessary, but would never submit to such 
an infringement on its “sovereignty.” 

It was soon evident, moreover, that Secretary Dulles him- 
self had entertained a rather different idea of the utility of a 
Users’ Association than that voiced in London and Paris. His 
notion, he explained on September 13,’° was that of a mecha- 
nism which (1) might work out satisfactory arrangements 
with Egypt on the technical level, even if political issues re- 
mained temporarily unsettled, and (2) in the event of failure, 
could develop alternative arrangements involving the diver- 
sion of shipping to other routes. But he refused to talk in 
terms of a ‘“‘boycott,” and repeatedly disclaimed any intention 
of trying to exert economic pressure on Egypt, still less ‘‘shoot 
our way through” the Canal. Although the tone of inspired 
publicity in Washington varied from day to day, there was 
no mistaking the divergence between the United States and 
its allies as to the vigor with which the case against Egypt 
was to be pressed. 

The Anglo-French position and the case for the Users’ As- 
sociation were furthered weakened by the fact that Egypt not 
only made no attempt to prevent the departure of some 140 
foreign pilots on September 14 but astonished the world by 
maintaining navigation through the Canal with scarcely a 
10 Partial text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 94. 
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hitch from that day forward. This startling performance, 
made possible by the efforts of hastily trained Egyptian and 
foreign volunteer pilots (mainly Russians and Yugoslavs), 
went far to dispel the notion that Egypt was incapable of 
operating the Canal, though it naturally provided no guar- 
antee that the waterway would be operated fairly under Egyp- 
tian management. With transit through the Canal proceeding 
almost normally, few of the user nations showed much enthu- 
siasm for the proposed association. Their liking for that proj- 
ect was further dimmed by the menacing attitude of the 
U.S.S.R., which had joined the Arab states in denouncing 
the plan, accused Great Britain and France of planning ag- 
gression against Egypt, and insisted that the Soviet Union 
could not “stand aside” on the Suez problem. 

Although all of the eighteen nations endorsing the London 
majority plan agreed to attend a second conference to discuss 
the Users’ project, all that could be agreed upon when they 
met in London on September 19-21 was a broad declaration 
of purposes and organizational principles.! A third confer- 
ence, also in London, actually set up a Users’ Association as 
from October 1, with a membership of fifteen nations which 
were said to account for three-fourths of the net tonnage pass- 
ing through the Canal.!? But Japan, Pakistan, and Ethiopia 
had refused to join; Iran insisted that the association must 
neither use force nor resort to economic warfare; and few if 
any of the participating governments expected the new or- 
ganization to forward a solution of the problem. 

The deflation of the Users’ Association left the U.N. Se- 
curity Council as virtually the only remaining agency which 
might conceivably produce a solution or at least facilitate the 
opening of negotiations. Remembering its inability to muster 
a majority in the Security Council in the Iranian oil dispute 
in 1951, Great Britain had been exceedingly hesitant to give 
the United Nations a voice in the Suez affair. But the com- 
bined pressure of the domestic opposition and of other mem- 
bers of the prospective Users’ Association had by this time 
made resort to the Council virtually unavoidable. A good 
many governments looked forward to discussion of the Anglo- 


11 Jbid., nos. 98 and gg. 
12 [bid., no. 103. 
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French appeal (filed September 23) as an opportunity to get 
the principal parties at least talking together. Their formal 
positions remained as far apart as ever, and there was always 
the likelihood that any recommendation backed by the West 
would be vetoed by the U.S.S.R. But the foreign ministers of 
the principal contending governments were planning to be 
personally present, and it seemed possible that informal dis- 
cussion behind the scenes might still produce a solution ac- 
ceptable to both sides. Mr. Krishna Menon was known to be 
trying to imbue the Cairo government with concepts of mod- 
eration, and was reported hopeful that Egypt would at least 
agree to let the United Nations act as arbitrator in any dis- 
putes involving the administration of the Canal. 

The mood in which Great Britain and France approached 
the Security Council sessions was strongly colored by dissatis- 
faction with the support they had been receiving from the 
United States. Washington, they felt, had first hindered 
them from taking effective military action and had then ham- 
pered their diplomatic efforts at every turn. Mr. Dulles, they 
claimed, supported them one day only to cut the ground from 
under them the next. On September 23, for example, he had 
said that peace would be “in great jeopardy” if Egypt per- 
sisted in its present attitude: “I don’t think you can go on 
forever asking nations not to resort to force.” Three days 
later, his talk had been all of “patience and resourcefulness.” 
Egypt, he had said, was bound to realize in time that “no 
nation can live happily for long or live well without accept- 
ing the obligations of interdependence.” Force, he had im- 
plied, was not to be thought of. 

What particularly irritated the British and French was 
Washington’s seeming indifference to their-yiews-regarding 
the basic significance of the dispute. Where London and 
Paris looked upon the séizuré of the Canal Company as a 
breach of international obligation and a direct threat to free 
world security interests, it seemed to them that Washington 
was too-ready to follow the Soviet example in_treating the 
matter_as a conflict between ‘‘colonial’’ and ‘‘anticolonial” 
interests. This view of the case was, in fact, quite clearly 
brought out by Secretary Dulles at his news conference on 
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tober_g. Asked for clarification regarding the differences 
with our allies, he did not deny that such differences were 
related to, if not a reflection of, a wider difference on “the 
so-called problem of colonialism.” Mr. Dulles then proceeded 
to distinguish the attitude of the United States in these mat- 
ters from that of “the so-called colonial powers”: 1% 


“Now there the United States plays a somewhat independent 
role. You have this very great problem of the shift from colonial- 
ism to independence which is in process and which will be going 
on, perhaps, for another 50 years, and there I believe that the 
role of the United States is to try to see that that process moves 
forward in a constructive evolutionary way and does not either 
come to a halt or take a violent revolutionary turn which would 
be destructive of very much good. I suspect that the United States 
will find that its role, not only today but in the coming years, will 
be to try to aid that process, without identifying itself 100 per- 
cent either with the so-called colonial powers or with the powers 
which are primarily and uniquely concerned with the problem of 
getting their independence as rapidly as possible. I think we have 
a special role to play and that perhaps makes it impractical for 
us .. . in every respect to identify our policies with those of other 


countries on whichever side of that problem they find their in- 
terest.” 


Under other circumstances this moderate statement might 
have become a classic expression of American views on one 
of the foremost problems of the century. In the context of 
the Suez Canal crisis, its primary effect was to accentuate the 
discontent which had already taken possession of our princi- 
pal allies. The London Daily Telegraph, reporting ‘‘a grow- 
ing anti-American feeling not only in this country but 
throughout Europe,” complained that the United States in 
thus attempting to play the middleman had ‘“‘shirked risks 


inherent in her loyalty to her allies and her leadership of the 
est.” 


“We do not ask Americans to do or say anything which would 
be impossible in an election year. We do not even ask them for a 
tune which we can echo. . . . What we do ask is that they should 
refrain from blowing now hot, now cold in matters which, as we 
18 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 102. 
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believe, concern our very existence; and which, in the long view, 
may well concern theirs also.” 1* 


Such imputations were naturally not accepted in Washing- 
ton. President Eisenhower insisted at his next news confer- 
ence (October 11) that U.S. policy throughout the Suez affair 
had been “clear and firm,” that no one in “British official- 
dom” had expressed any dissatisfaction to him or to Mr. 
Dulles, that our friendships with the British were “very, very 
important to us,” and that the same went for France—al- 
though, he added, the situation of the French was somewhat 
different in that they were “already in a war in North Africa” 
and consequently were “much more tense than even the Brit- 
ish population.” “We certainly want to be fair to our great 
allies in the West,” the President added next day. ‘““We want 
to be equally fair to all the Arab world.” 

Meanwhile the commencement of substantive discussion in 
the Security Council on October 5 had found no fewer than 
seven foreign ministers among the twelve participating delega- 
tions. Messrs. Lloyd and Pineau, having failed to win Ameri- 
can support for their plan of operations in the Council, jointly 
submitted a draft resolution * whereby the Security Council 
would endorse the London eighteen-power plan and call on 
Egypt to negotiate a “system of operation” on that basis. This 
proposal was strongly denounced by Foreign Ministers Mah- 
moud Fawzi of Egypt and Shepilov of the U.S.S.R. Dr. Fawzi 
emphasized that his government was willing to establish a 
“system of cooperation” between the Egyptian operating au- 
thority and the users of the Canal, based on Egyptian sover- 
eignty and user interests—terms which could only be evalu- 
ated in light of the general Egyptian attitude as manifested 
thus far. 

Both sides having thus presented their initial terms, Mr. 
Dulles on October g moved into what appeared to be a mid- 
dle position. The United States, he said, was going to vote 
for the Anglo-French resolution, with its endorsement of the 
full eighteen-power plan developed in London. At the same 
time, he suggested that only one of the broad principles enu- 


14 Quoted in New York Times, October 10, 1956. 
15 U.N. Document S/3666, October 5, 1956. 
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merated in the London plan was really vital—namely, ‘‘that 
the operation of the Canal should be insulated from the in- 
fluence of the politics of any nation.” “If Egypt accepts that 
simple and rudimentary principle of justice,” he said, “then 
I believe that the subsidiary problems can be resolved.” With 
this comment Mr. Dulles appeared to many to abandon the 
principle of international operation of the Canal which had 
hitherto been regarded as the heart of the London plan and 
of the Anglo-French position. 

As the discussions proceeded behind closed doors, there 
were reports that the British and French were at last prepar- 
ing to compromise. Their bargaining power, they felt, had 
been virtually destroyed by the watering down of the Users’ 
Association, the refusal of the United States to invoke serious 
economic pressures against Egypt, and its failure to give them 
full support in the Security Council. All that they would now 
insist upon, it was said, was a system of international “super- 
vision” (rather than “‘control’”’) for the Canal which would 
provide some kind of “automatic sanctions” against Egypt in 
case it violated user rights or discriminated against their ship- 
ping. 

Even this was far more than Egypt would accept. The most 
that Messrs. Lloyd and Pineau could obtain in a series of pri- 
vate meetings with Dr. Fawzi in the office of the Secretary- 
General was an agreement on six broad principles which, it 


was mutually understood, must govern any settlement of the 
Suez question: 


“(1) there should be free and open transit through the Canal 
without discrimination, overt or covert—this covers both political 
and technical aspects; 

“(2) the sovereignty of Egypt should be respected; 

“(3) the operation of the Canal should be insulated from the 
politics of any country; 

“(4) the manner of fixing tolls and charges should be decided 
by agreement between Egypt and the users; 

“(5) a fair proportion of the dues should be allotted to devel- 
opment; 

“(6) in case of disputes, unresolved affairs between the Suez 
Canal Company and the Egyptian Government should be settled 
by arbitration with suitable terms of reference and suitable pro- 
visions for the payment of sums found to be due.” 
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Although Dr. Fawzi thus accepted Mr. Dulles’ “insulation” 
principle (Point 3), nothing was said about who was to con- 
trol or operate the Canal or how Egypt was to be made to 
live up to its obligations. The “six principles” fell consider- 
ably short of satisfying Prime Minister Eden’s fundamental 
condition that the Canal must not be left “in the unfettered 
control of a single power.” 

Although Egypt’s acceptance of the “six principles” was 
hailed as a major diplomatic success, Great Britain and France 
were still determined to hold out for the stronger guarantees 
of the eighteen-power plan or some satisfactory equivalent. 
The showdown came in the formal meeting of the Security 
Council on October 13. Without withdrawing their previous 
plan, the British and French submitted a new draft reso- 
lution 7° which incorporated the “‘six principles’ but also (1) 
repeated the endorsement of the eighteen-power plan, (2) in- 
vited Egypt “to make known promptly its proposals for a sys- 
tem meeting the requirements set out above [i.e., the six 
principles] and providing guarantees to the users not less 
effective than those sought by the proposals of the Eighteen 
Powers”; and (3) suggested that Egypt cooperate with the 
Users’ Association pending a definitive settlement. The action 
of the Council on this proposal was characteristic and fateful. 
The first part of the resolution, containing the six principles, 
was approved unanimously and thus acquired the highest 
degree of international respectability.17 The second and, to 
Great Britain and France, essential part received nine affirma- 
tive votes but was killed by a Soviet veto—the seventy-eighth 
in the history of the Security Council. Yugoslavia also voted 
against this section of the resolution. Egypt, as a nonmember 
of the Council, did not vote but was protected by Shepilov’s 
“Nyet.” 

Thus ended the third major episode in a sequence of events 
which had been dominated by the determination of Egypt to 
make good its original act of seizure, the determination of 
Great Britain and France to put the Canal under interna- 
tional control, and the determination of the United States 


16 U.N. Document S/3671, October 13, 1956. 
17U.N. Document S/3675, October 13, 1956, in Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1956, no. 104. 
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“to pursue a course that would not lead to war” but would 
be “fair to our great allies in the West” and “equally fair to 
all the Arab world.” War, at least, had been avoided thus 
far, but the American efforts to this end had earned little 
appreciation on any side. Even before the vote in the Security 
Council, moreover, Prime Minister Eden had intimated in 
a speech in Wales that Great Britain was not ready to accept 
defeat. “To relax now before a settlement is reached would 
be fatal,” he said. Great Britain had never promised that “in 
no circumstances would we ever use force.” Peace without 
justice, Sir Anthony averred, was no peace at all. ““That is 
why we have always said that with us force is the last resort, 
but it cannot be excluded.” 

Three days later the British Prime Minister flew to Paris 
with Mr. Lloyd, ostensibly to confer with Messrs. Mollet and 
Pineau about the possibility of further negotiations. (There 
had been some talk of reopening the discussions in Switzer- 
land, and a plan developed by Mr. Hammarskjold for Egyp- 
tion operation and arbitration of disputes was communicated 
to Dr. Fawzi on October 24.) Whether any decisions extend- 
ing beyond the diplomatic field were taken in Paris on this 
occasion is not publicly known. The official communiqué 
said only that the two governments stood by the latest Anglo- 
French resolution but were ready to consider any equivalent 
proposals; that they had had “‘a general exchange of views on 
the other problems of the Middle East”; and that they had 
“decided to maintain constant contact on these questions in 
the spirit of the closest Anglo-French friendship.” Their con- 
tact with the United States, by contrast, became so lax during 
the next fortnight that Washington officials were bound to 
wonder whether there was any truth in the rumor that they 


planned to occupy the Canal Zone by force sometime after 
the American election. 


3. PALESTINE AND ALGERIA 


The “other problems of the Middle East” which the Brit- 
ish and French statesmen discussed in Paris had become dan- 
gerously inflamed in the twelve weeks since the nationaliza- 
tion of the Canal. Egypt itself, it is true, had had its hands 
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full in keeping the waterway open to traffic and in redeploy- 
ing its forces to meet a possible Anglo-French attack. This 
undertaking involved a measurable weakening of the Egyp- 
tian forces along the demarcation line with Israel, both in 
the Sinai Peninsula and in the so-called Gaza Strip along the 
Mediterranean. There were rumors that Abd-al-Nasir was 
having to tread warily lest he be removed by dissatisfied 
Egyptian army elements who feared that in nationalizing the 
Canal he had bitten off more than the country could digest. 

But if Egypt’s direct capacity for trouble-making in the 
Middle East was temporarily reduced, its bold and initially 
successful defiance of the West gave a tremendous stimulus to 
nationalist, anti-Western, and pro-Egyptian feeling through- 
out much of the area. Abd-al-Nasir’s individual prestige 
reached new heights in every Arab country, both among the 
masses and in middle-class intellectual and military circles. 
Increasingly, moreover, this popularity exhibited the pro- 
Soviet tinge which might have been expected in view of Mos- 
cow’s unremitting cultivation of Arab nationalism, its diplo- 
matic support of Arab causes, and its shipments of arms to 
Egypt and more recently to Syria. These trends were by no 
means welcome to such Arab monarchs as King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, King Husayn of Jordan, and King Faysal of Iraq, 
who feared the influence of Egypt perhaps even more than 
they did that of the Soviet Union. But the influence of the 
traditionalist elements in Arab countries was being steadily 
undermined by the tide of popular radicalism, which not only 
encouraged Egyptian intransigence and created new oppor- 
tunities for Soviet penetration but also reduced the chances 
for a peaceful evolution in other theaters of active or latent 
warfare such as Algeria and Palestine. 

Among the countries most directly affected by the new 
turn in Arab affairs was the Republic of Israel, which had 
been on the verge of war with its neighbors in the spring and 
had with difficulty been persuaded to join in the cease-fire 
pledges exacted by the Secretary-General (Chapter III). The 
hope of Mr. Hammarskjold and the Security Council that 
the “momentum toward peace” thus created would bring 
progress toward a permanent settlement had not been real- 
ized. The basic incompatibility of Arab and Israeli purposes 
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remained as fierce as ever, and Israel’s anxiety about its neigh- 
bors’ growing military strength had not been allayed despite 
the fact that it had now been able, with Washington’s bless- 
ing, to place orders for significant quantities of arms from 
France and other sources outside the United States. Tension 
and war fear had been reviving along the Israeli-Jordanian 
armistice line, and Mr. Hammarskjold had determined to 
undertake a second pilgrimage to the Middle East in late 
July. In a formal report to the Security Council a few weeks 
later,1® the Secretary-General reaffirmed his belief that all 
parties in the region had “‘a wish to establish peaceful condi- 
tions,” but conceded that none had availed themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by the renewal of the cease-fire. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was especially troubled by what he 
termed a lack of cooperation on the part of the local govern- 
ments, particularly Israel, which he said impaired the effec- 
tiveness of the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization. He was 
even more concerned by a series of recent incidents which 
threatened, he felt, to release a fresh chain of events like the 
one that had almost plunged the area into war in April. The 
principal scene of disorder of late, he pointed out, had been 
the Israeli-Jordanian armistice line; and from the point of 
view of the Truce Supervision Organization the principal 
culprit had plainly been Israel. According to a supplementary 
report from General Burns,!® Jordan between July 29 and 
September 25 had made 210 complaints to the T.S.O. to 
Israel’s 59. Since the beginning of the year, General Burns 
stated, Israel had killed four Jordanians for every Israeli 
killed by Jordan. These figures, of course, took no account of 
the difficulties created for Israel by constant small-scale har- 
assment of its frontier settlements. They did suggest the de- 
gree to which Israel might be courting the censure of the 
United Nations and of world opinion by the manner in 
which it chose to conduct its fight for survival. 

Far from quieting down in response to Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
admonitions, conditions along the Israeli-Jordanian line be- 
came increasingly warlike as the autumn went on. A Jor- 
danian soldier who apparently went berserk near Jerusalem 


18 U.N. Document S/3659, September 27, 1956. 
19 U.N. Document S/3660, September 27, 1956. 
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on September 23 fired into a party of Israeli archeologists, 
killing three and wounding eighteen. Two nights later Israel 
mounted a punitive raid near Husan which caused thirty- 
seven Jordanian deaths. The following week it withdrew 
from participation in the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armistice 
Commission in consequence of that body’s failure to censure 
Jordan for the original shooting. Further attacks on Israeli 
civilians were followed on the night of October 10-11 by the 
largest in the series of Israeli punitive actions, this one at 
Qalqilya, again with numerous Jordanian casualties. 
Whether or not the Jordanian Government was directly 
responsible for the terroristic acts of which Israel complained, 
the Israeli retaliations were doing nothing to stabilize condi- 
tions in that volatile kingdom. For months past, Jordan had 
been largely given over to mass agitation and backstage in- 
trigue. An election which had been scheduled for October 21 
seemed likely to result in a definitive victory for anti-Western 
forces. It was even suggested that the combined impact of 
domestic unrest and Israeli retaliation might result in the 
breakup of the Jordanian kingdom and its partition between 
Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and possibly Israel itself. Such a 
possibility was strongly suggested by news of the discussions 
Jordan had undertaken with its closest Arab neighbors in 
the hope of getting more effective support in its current diffi- 
culties. Iraq showed serious interest in sending troops into 
Jordan to stiffen the country’s defenses and perhaps help 
maintain internal peace. Syria was also concentrating troops 
on the Jordanian frontier. Israel was protesting that a move- 
ment of Iraqi troops into Jordan would nullify the armistice 
agreement and compel it to seize the west bank of the Jordan. 
Egypt, too, was far from enthusiastic about the plan of 
bringing Iraqi troops into Jordan, which it was inclined to 
attribute to a British plot aimed at strengthening anti-Egyp- 
tian tendencies in the Arab world and perhaps getting Jordan 
into the Baghdad Pact. The British did in fact appear highly 
favorable to the idea, and their representative in Tel Aviv 
did his best to convince the Israelis that it would serve their 
interests by contributing to stability in Jordan and thus help- 
ing to keep that country from falling entirely under Egyp- 
tian influence. But the British Minister had another point to 
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make which was of even greater interest to the Israelis. Great 
Britain, he reminded them on October 12, had signed a treaty 
with Jordan back in 1948 under which it was pledged to come 
immediately to that country’s aid if it became involved in 
war. If Israel attacked Jordan, in other words, it would have 
Great Britain as well as Jordan and the other Arab states to 
reckon with. There were even reports that British fighter 
planes based in Jordan had taken off during the Qalgilya raid 
two nights earlier in response to a special appeal from King 
Husayn; and some additional British fighters were now sent 
to the Jordanian bases. Sir Anthony Eden later insisted (De- 
cember 20) that in addition to warning against an attack on 
Jordan, the British had also urged “general” restraint on 
Israel in view of the fact that even an attack on other Arab 
countries might come to involve Jordan and hence Great 
Britain. 

The United States, preoccupied as it was with the last 
stages of the election campaign, had taken no direct part in 
these transactions but was understood to be in general accord 
with British views. Mr. Dulles observed on October 16 that 
the situation was ‘‘somewhat obscure and perhaps somewhat 
fluctuating” but that our previously announced intention to 
aid any country that was a victim of aggression in the area 
still held. In consequence of a Jordanian complaint growing 
out of the Qalgilya raid, the Security Council held two meet- 
ings on the Israeli-Jordanian problem (October 19 and 25) 
which were chiefly notable for the sympathetic atmosphere 
in which the Jordanian representative stated his country’s 
grievances and demanded that the Council invoke diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions against Israel. No delegate ex- 
plicitly supported this demand, but Israel’s behavior was 
widely condemned and the British spokesman was one of 
those who complimented Jordan on its “great restraint.” 
Israel’s representative, in contrast, asserted that the Jordanian 
Government had only to put an end to armed attacks on 
Israeli citizens and there would be peace on the frontier. 

In his capacity as President of the Security Council, the 
French delegate confined himself to admonishing the parties 
to present their cases with “calm and goodwill.” “In the area 
of the world with which we are dealing,” he said, “the least 
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false step may have incalculable consequences.” France, which 
was so soon to experience the full truth of this dictum, had 
appeared not much more active than the United States in the 
recent development of the Israeli-Arab conflict. Although a 
party to the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, France had never 
seen fully eye to eye with its allies in matters of Middle East- 
ern policy, had been consistently critical of the Baghdad Pact, 
and in recent months had shown a growing readiness to act 
on its own view of the situation. The shipment of French jet 
fighters to Israel had opened a period of growing cordiality 
between Paris and Tel Aviv and, among other things, led to 
the presence of a number of French pilots and technicians on 
Israeli soil; and it was subsequently recalled that diplomatic 
contact between French and Israelis had seemed particularly 
close during the latter part of October. 

In relation to the Arab states, in contrast, neither the gov- 
ernment nor the public in France pretended to feel any 
degree of detachment or impartiality. It was in France that 
the expropriation of the Suez Canal Company had provoked 
the loudest outcries and caused the National Assembly to 
vote the Egyptian President “‘a permanent menace to peace.” 
In matters pertaining to Egypt, French opinion was unusu- 
ally unified. Unlike Great Britain, where the opposition had 
shrunk from military action and brought heavy pressure for 
a solution through the United Nations, in France the public 
seemed ready to back Messrs. Mollet and Pineau in whatever 
action against Egypt they thought necessary—and the more 
energetic the better. 

The explanation of this attitude lay partly in the many 
defeats and frustrations encountered by France in recent years 
and partly in the lacerating difficulties of the current Al- 
gerian situation, which Frenchmen regarded as a direct re- 
flection of Arab nationalism in general and Egyptian neo- 
imperialism in particular. Colonel Abd-al-Nasir had never 
disguised the fact that he was aiding the Algerian insurgents 
both with propaganda and with arms. Premier Mollet later 
claimed that about one-fourth of the arms found in rebel 
hands had come from Egypt. According to an official French 
complaint to the Security Council (October 29), a vessel re- 
cently intercepted off the Algerian coast had contained arms 
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and munitions sufficient for more than 1,500 men which were 
known to have been loaded by Egyptian troops at Alexandria 
and were accompanied by “six French nationals of Algeria 
who had studied terrorist tactics in Cairo.” This shipment, 
according to the French statement (to which no Egyptian 
reply was forthcoming), was only a part of a “‘broader action” 
conducted by Egypt on behalf of the Algerian nationalists— 
an action which was claimed by the French to be contrary to 
the fundamental rules of international law and likely if con- 
tinued to threaten international peace and security. 

To the French Government and public, Egyptian interfer- 
ence in Algeria was peculiarly intolerable because in addition 
to obstructing France’s “pacification” effort it contributed 
directly to the mounting toll of civilian life exacted by the 
insurgents. The more France pressed its military effort 
against the nationalist bands, the more the rebels turned to 
acts of sabotage and sheer terrorism—destruction of rail lines, 
bombing of cafés, and attacks on isolated European farms. 
During 1956, according to French official figures, the death 
toll in Algeria included 614 European civilians as well as 
2,435 French military and 18,060 rebels. Under such circum- 
stances it would not have been unnatural if Frenchmen had 
exaggerated the role of Egypt in the rebellion and imagined 
that all would be well if only Abd-al-Nasir were out of the 
way. 

It had been the hope of the French Government that some 
decisive turn in the Algerian situation could be brought 
about before the annual session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, scheduled to begin on November 12, which would un- 
questionably spell new embarrassment unless France could 
show that the problem was on the way to a favorable solu- 
tion. But there were sharp differences of opinion as to how 
this could best be brought about. A good many Frenchmen 
were coming to the conclusion that there had been too much 
bloodshed already and that the attempt to put down the re- 
bellion by force had been proved hopeless. Negotiations with 
the rebel leaders, to be followed by a wide grant of autonomy, 
equal status for Algerians and Europeans, and substantial 
measures of land reform and economic development, seemed 
to them the only hopeful course. Another group, led by Min- 
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ister Resident Lacoste, sounded urgent warnings against such 
“weakness.” It would be fatal, they said, to enter into negotia- 
tions at a time when France’s military effort, according to 
them, was just on the point of bearing fruit. There would be 
time enough for a political settlement when the back of the 
resistance had been broken. Through the late summer and 
early fall, there were reports of a new Algerian statute in 
preparation in Paris which would offer the Algerians some 
kind of “‘autonomy” (though not independence) once the re- 
bellion was ended. Its promulgation was delayed pending 
word from Algiers that a suitable moment had arrived. 

These differing appraisals within the French Government 
seem to have played a role in a sensational episode that forms 
part of the essential background of the subsequent Middle 
Eastern crisis. The new governments of Morocco and Tuni- 
sia, whose sympathies were with the insurgents but which 
nevertheless had some understanding of the French position, 
were particularly desirous of a solution in Algeria because 
their own independence could not be complete until the 
Algerian matter was settled and France withdrew its troops 
from their territories. The idea of some kind of mediatory 
action as between French and Algerians appealed to both 
governments. They had been in touch with the Algerian 
“National Front” leaders and had planned—with the knowl- 
edge if not the outright encouragement of French govern- 
mental quarters—to explore the prospects for a negotiated 
settlement at a meeting in Tunis which had been set for Oc- 
tober 23. The chief participants would be Sultan Moham- 
med V and Premier M’Barek Bekkai of Morocco, Premier 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia, and five important Algerian 
Nationalist leaders who were still at large although under 
sentence by the French for their role in the rebellion. 

Two days before the proposed conference, the Moroccan 
Sultan openly received the five Algerians in his palace in 
Rabat. France immediately showed its displeasure by sus- 
pending the talks on economic aid which it had been carrying 
on with the Moroccan Government. Next day the Sultan’s 
guests took off for Tunis in an aircraft of the Moroccan na- 
tional airline, commanded by a French pilot in the employ 
of the company. A circuitous route was followed to avoid 
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Algerian territory; but in response to a radio message from 
French authorities, the pilot changed course and brought the 
plane down at a military airport near Algiers. There the five 
Algerian passengers were promptly taken into custody. 

Although it was claimed by French authorities in Algeria 
that this subterfuge had decapitated the rebellion at a single 
stroke and yielded abundant evidence of foreign complicity 
in the uprising, the effect on France’s relations with Morocco 
and Tunisia was disastrous. The Moroccan Sultan professed 
himself more deeply affronted by the kidnaping of his guests 
than by his own dethronement and exile three years earlier. 
Premier Bourguiba feared a new “test of force” with the 
French which would involve not only Algeria but the whole 
of North Africa. There were sharp protests to Great Britain 
and the United States as well as France. Anti-French feeling, 
marked by strikes and riots, flamed up in both Tunisia and 
Morocco and threatened to sweep their moderate governmen- 
tal leaders from office. At Meknes, Morocco, at least forty 
Europeans were slain. In New York and Washington the 
Asian-African bloc leaped into action with representations 
to Mr. Hammarskjold and the State Department. ‘The Moroc- 
can and Tunisian governments also began to show a mark- 
edly increased interest in their relations with the United 
States, a potential source of moral support and capital equip- 
ment which would be all the more essential if their attempts 
to establish “equal” relations with France were doomed to 
failure by what seemed to them the perfidy of the French 
Government. On his return to Morocco the Sultan ostenta- 
tiously landed at one of the U.S. air bases of whose existence 
he had heretofore pretended to be ignorant. 

Whatever the military results of the French coup—and 
there was no sign in the ensuing weeks that the Algerian re- 
bellion was nearing collapse—its political and international 
effects were catastrophic. A possible chance for negotiated set- 
tlement had been nipped in the bud, leaving the advocates of 
a “forceful” French policy in the saddle and momentarily 
without effective challengers. But even more serious was the 
new blow struck at mutual confidence between Muslims and 
Frenchmen—and, in a wider sense, between the world’s “colo- 
nial” and “‘anticolonial” nations. Faced with an action of this 
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kind by one of the leading Western powers, how many Arabs 
or Asians or Africans could be expected to trouble their 
heads about the alleged “colonialism” of the U.S.S.R. or 
Communist China? The split within the free world which 
the Communist leaders had been doing their best to encour- 
age was being rapidly effected by the free world’s own leaders. 
Egypt had opened a new and perilous breach by seizing the 
Suez Canal in disregard of international custom and acquired 
rights; France had widened it by the arrest of the five Al- 
gerians. All that seemed lacking was some development that 
would set Britain and France in direct opposition to the 
United States as well as to the leaders of the “anticolonial” 
movement. Such a development was already in the making; 
but its full significance can be more readily grasped if we first 
review the most important developments which had occurred 
outside the Middle East during these months when the 
shadow of Colonel Abd-al-Nasir was beginning to fall across 
the world. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
A WORLD IN FLUX 


THE CRISIS precipitated by the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal involved wider interests than the fulfillment of Egypt’s 
“national aspirations” or the frustration of British and 
French efforts to maintain a position in the Near and Middle 
East. The larger significance of Egypt’s action lay in its effect 
on the general world situation in this period of East-West 
“competitive coexistence.” A quarrel which pitted France and 
Britain against Egypt and the other “‘anticolonial’” nations 
and divided the United States from its chief allies was pre- 
cisely the kind of thing that Moscow had been reckoning on 
to forward its own program aimed at breaking up the posi- 
tion and solidarity of the “imperialist” powers. The Suez 
Canal crisis brought with it no diminution of the prevalent 
centrifugal tendencies within the free world. From Iceland 
to Japan, the restlessness and discontent with existing rela- 
tionships which had been so noticeable earlier in the year 
continued without abatement. Though not all manifestations 
of this tendency were directly related to the Suez affair, they 
could now be viewed as part of a general process of decompo- 
sition in which the Suez affair had suddenly become the most 
active element. 

Although it was the Soviet Union that stood to profit most 
from this growing disorganization in the free world, the ad- 
vantages which Moscow could derive from the situation were 
limited by the existence of a parallel state of affairs within 
the “camp of socialism” itself. As compared with the free 
world, the Communist bloc possessed two important advan- 
tages for combating centrifugal tendencies among its mem- 
bers: a common ideology whose essentials were accepted by 
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every Communist, and the availability of the Soviet armed 
forces as a means of coercion where ideological ties proved 
insufficient. Yet we have already seen that the formal unity 
imposed by these instruments left room for important differ- 
ences of opinion even among Communists, not to mention 
the unwilling captives of Communism among whom the de- 
mand and hope for the recovery of freedom had begun to 
revive. As 1956 wore on, there were numerous indications 
that the ferment touched off in the Communist world by 
Khrushchev’s “‘de-Stalinization” speech was not abating. 
Within Moscow’s preserve in Eastern Europe, the Titoist 
principle of “equality” and “different roads to socialism” was 
unmistakably making further inroads. It could not be fore- 
seen as yet that the currents of change would ultimately 
achieve such velocity that Moscow would be goaded into 
brutal repression and, in the process, damage the good repute 
it was trying to acquire among the free nations. It was, how- 
ever, already evident that conditions behind the Iron Curtain 
might in some measure restrict Moscow’s ability to capitalize 
on the difficulties confronting its opponents. 

The period in which these contrary tendencies were gath- 
ering toward a climax was one in which American and world 
attention would normally have focused very largely on Mr. 
Eisenhower’s campaign for reelection as President of the 
United States. Other recent American campaigns had occa- 
sioned a marked slowing down in international activity as 
the State Department and the world awaited the outcome. 
Colonel Abd-al-Nasir, however, had been in far too great a 
hurry to observe this unwritten tradition; so, too, it soon 
appeared, were the people of Poland and Hungary. Far from 
hesitating in uncertainty as to future American policy, other 
governments by the latter part of the campaign were begin- 
ning to precipitate their actions on the apparent calculation 
that it was better to move while the United States was pre- 
occupied with its own affairs. In part this refusal to wait upon 
American convenience may have reflected a diminished defer- 
ence to American views; in part it undoubtedly reflected the 
conviction that whatever the election results, American pol- 
icy was not going to change in any radical way. Thus the 
1956 campaign formed part of the general background of 
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contemporary international affairs rather than a direct influ- 
ence upon them. If it disclosed a determination to limit the 
involvement of the United States in the increasingly danger- 
ous developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle East, 
this was not a result of campaign exigencies but of a tend- 
ency already inherent in American policy which would prob- 
ably have circumscribed American action almost as effectu- 
ally if no campaign had been in progress. 


1. THE FREE WORLD ADRIFT 


So much has been said about the slackening resolution and 
solidarity of the free world in the period of the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev “peace offensive” that it is needless to trace in 
great detail the manner in which this process continued to 
work itself out in the weeks that followed the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal. Within the Atlantic alliance, the domi- 
nant tendencies of the period were a further undermining of 
NATO plans for the defense of Western Europe; a reviving 
interest in Western European union as an alternative to con- 
tinued dependence on the United States; and a continuation 
of the paralyzing uncertainty about the intentions of the 
U.S.S.R., which still managed to combine a “peace-loving” 
air with complete intransigence on major issues. In Asia the 
principal new development was a burst of diplomatic activity 
by Communist China, accompanied by signs of growing will- 
ingness on the part of non-Communist countries to enter into 
closer relations with the Communist world. 

The unsatisfactory status of NATO’s arrangements for the 
defense of Western Europe has already been examined in 
light of such symptoms as the delayed rearmament of Western 
Germany, the progressive withdrawal of French forces to Al- 
geria, and the somewhat uncritical reaction to Moscow’s an- 
nounced intention of reducing the active strength of the 
Soviet armed forces (Chapter V). The disposition of the prin- 
cipal Western European powers to reduce their own man- 
power commitments to the common defense had been further 
accentuated during the summer by unverified reports of an 
impending reduction of U.S. forces in Europe (p. 217). De- 
spite Washington’s denials that any decision along these lines 
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had been reached, the West German Government had been 
particularly upset by this prospect and had communicated its 
concern to neighboring Western countries. There was also 
apprehension lest Great Britain should find it necessary for 
financial or other reasons to withdraw a part of the four divi- 
sions and tactical air groups it had undertaken to keep on the 
Continent as recently as 1954. Indeed, the British revealed on 
August 13 that certain specialized units were already being 
withdrawn from Western Germany as part of the mobiliza- 
tion of British strength in the Mediterranean in connection 
with the Suez Canal crisis. 

A convincing argument for the revision of troop commit- 
ments in Europe could be found in the anticipation that over 
the next few years tactical nuclear weapons would become 
available for European defense in increasing quantities. As 
yet, however, only the U.S. forces in Germany possessed such 
weapons, which under American law could not be made avail- 
able to allied forces in peacetime. There seemed to be a real 
danger that the conventional forces already in being on the 
Continent would be allowed to evaporate before the nuclear 
weapons that were intended to support them could be intro- 
duced. In Germany, the resistance of public opinion and the 
example being set by other powers made it increasingly un- 
likely that Dr. Adenauer’s government would be able to ful- 
fill its original undertakings. In September the service period 
for conscripted troops was reduced from eighteen months to 
twelve in what was officially described as a reaction to recent 
indications concerning U.S. defense policy. A few weeks later 
Dr. Adenauer shook up his cabinet and gave the post of De- 
fense Minister to the dynamic Franz-Josef Strauss, the former 
head of Germany’s atomic energy program and a known be- 
liever in small “streamlined” forces equipped with the latest 
weapons. Formal application to NATO for a reduction in 
Germany’s manpower commitment would plainly be the next 
step. 

This general trend toward reduced manpower commit- 
ments in NATO’s European command reflected a tendency 
already long evident in the military policy of the United 
States, whose own global strategy had long since subordinated 
the concept of local defense to that of air-atomic “deterrent 
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power.” As the future of NATO’s forces on the European 
Continent became more problematical, “strategic deterrence” 
seemed likely to emerge more clearly than ever as the main- 
stay of the free world’s defenses. Partly for this very reason, 
there was ground for particular concern over the prospective 
loss to NATO of the great $200 million U.S. bomber base at 
Keflavik in Iceland. The new Icelandic government, itself a 
product of the growing neutralist trend, had persevered in its 
determination to oust the 4,000 Americans who were cur- 
rently maintaining the base, and insisted that Iceland could 
keep the installations working without American help. When 
the Icelandic Foreign Minister came to Washington for pre- 
liminary negotiations early in October, the question he wished 
to discuss was not whether the United States must evacuate, 
but how soon. 

Side by side with what was beginning to look like a pro- 
gressive deterioration of NATO as a military instrumentality, 
there was some evidence of a reviving sense of solidarity 
among the Western European NATO members. This tend- 
ency was particularly evident among the six so-called “Little 
Europe” countries (France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) which had formed the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community and were now negotiating 
about a European Atomic Energy Authority and a European 
common market. But it was also beginning to enjoy increas- 
ing support from the United Kingdom, which had tradition- 
ally remained aloof from European combinations but now 
seemed to be reaching the conclusion that its true interests 
(together with those of the Commonwealth) might be better 
served by an association with its European neighbors than 
by staking too much on the attempt to maintain a special 
relationship with the United States. 

A significant feature of this new trend in Western Europe 
was the general assumption that by drawing closer to each 
other the participating countries would be making themselves 
less dependent on the United States, economically, politically, 
and perhaps militarily. This view was quite clearly brought 
out by Chancellor Adenauer in a speech in Brussels (Septem- 
ber 25) in which he called for some kind of confederation of 
European nations to reestablish Europe’s shaken prestige and 
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influence in world affairs. Although Mr. Dulles rightly re- 
fused to see an anti-American implication in these develop- 
ments and pointed out that the United States itself had long 
been the foremost advocate of European unity, it was unde- 
niable that the countries involved were more or less dissatis- 
fied with recent American policy and hoped that in combina- 
tion they would be better able to pursue their own interests 
as they saw them. Numerous facets of the U.S. attitude had 
contributed to this feeling—Washington’s continued adher- 
ence to what was considered an outmoded concept of “cold 
war’; its uncertain intentions regarding the degree of its 
long-term participation in Western European defense; its 
failure to bring about a more effective liberalization of U.S. 
trade policies. In the case of France and Great Britain, these 
chronic discontents were supplemented by annoyance over 
the U.S. stand on the Suez Canal issue. Another factor, not 
directly related to the position of the United States, was the 
vulnerability of Europe’s oil supplies revealed by the Suez 
crisis, which gave an impetus to the Euratom project as a pos- 
sible means of shifting from oil to atomic energy as a basic 
power source over the next decade or so. 

One long-standing obstacle to European union was now in 
process of removal through what seemed to be a final settle- 
ment of the old Franco-German quarrel over the Saar. In a 
historic meeting at Bonn on September 29, Premier Mollet 
and Chancellor Adenauer approved the outlines of a settle- 
ment whereby the Saar would revert to Germany on January 
1, 1957, becoming the tenth state of the German Federal Re- 
public, while France would be compensated by various eco- 
nomic concessions including access to Saar coal and the con- 
struction of a canal that would make the Moselle navigable 
for large barges from Lorraine to the Rhine. (Treaties em- 
bodying this conception were signed October 27 and ratified 
before the end of the year.) At their Bonn meeting the two 
statesmen also clarified a number of questions relating to 
the European common market and emphasized the impor- 
tance of British participation in the building of a united 
Europe. As a vehicle for such participation, British statesmen 
even before the Suez crisis had begun to turn their thoughts 
to a European “free trade area,” linked with the common 
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market, in which most internal tariff barriers would be elim- 
inated while each member would be free to maintain its own 
tariff arrangements vis-a-vis the outside world. British party 
leaders and Commonwealth representatives appeared favor- 
ably disposed toward such a concept, which seemed to offer 
distinct economic benefits while avoiding the disadvantages 
of complete inclusion in or exclusion from an economically 
unified Europe. 

The ultimate result of this new movement, like much else 
in the world situation, was to be somewhat obscured by the 
later developments in Hungary and the Middle East, which 
drastically altered the international atmosphere and threw a 
different light on some of the fundamental problems of East- 
West relations. Up to this time, Soviet policy in relation to 
the countries of the Atlantic alliance had proceeded along 
familiar lines. ‘The absence of new diplomatic initiatives sug- 
gested that Moscow must on the whole be reasonably content 
with the existing trend in Europe and saw no need to inter- 
vene except for an occasional propaganda push. Some Euro- 
pean developments, indeeed, would hardly be to the Krem- 
lin’s liking. The left-wing Italian Socialist party, embold- 
ened by its recent electoral success, was thinking of breaking 
away from its Communist alliance and merging with Italy’s 
smaller, Democratic Socialist party. But the large pattern of 
development in the Atlantic world was one that Moscow 
could hardly have found distasteful, even if it was too pre- 
occupied with matters in Eastern Europe to give Atlantic 
affairs its full attention. 

The chief development in direct East-West relations dur- 
ing this period was a continuation of the intermittent ex- 
change of letters between President Eisenhower and Premier 
Bulganin. The Soviet Prime Minister, it will be recalled, had 
urged the President in a letter of June 6 to imitate the Soviet 
example in proclaiming a unilateral reduction of national 
armed forces (p. 170). Illness intervened, and the President’s 
reply was delayed until August 4.1 Avoiding detailed discus- 
sion of the Soviet proposal, the President in this letter reviewed 
his own position on disarmament, recalled Moscow’s failure to 
do anything about political issues such as German reunifica- 
1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 53. 
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tion, and suggested that the Soviet leaders in their attempts to 
“eradicate some of the evils of an earlier period” (i.e., Stalin- 
ism) in their party and national life would do well to remem- 
ber that the same evils had also been “projected into the in- 
ternational field” and still constituted a “grievous obstacle” 
to desirable action. In an argumentative reply dated Septem- 
ber 11,? Premier Bulganin denied that the U.S.S.R. could be 
responsible for the unsatisfactory state of international rela- 
tions, voiced familiar grievances about the Western stand on 
disarmament, and suggested an immediate agreement to dis- 
continue atomic and hydrogen weapons tests, even if other 
disarmament questions remained temporarily unsolved. This 
proposal—put forward, characteristically, in the wake of a 
new series of Soviet nuclear tests—will require further notice 
in connection with the U.S. presidential campaign. 

That Moscow had no idea of living up to its reluctant 
promise to facilitate German unification was meanwhile 
demonstrated afresh by its treatment of a new diplomatic 
overture from the Bonn government.’ In a lengthy diplomatic 
communication to the Kremlin dispatched September 7, the 
German Foreign Office argued that Russia itself could have 
no interest in perpetuating the division of Germany, offered 
new guarantees of respect for Soviet security interests, and 
appealed to Moscow to reconsider its negative stand. A month 
later (October 10), this initiative was backed up by rather 
lukewarm communications from the three Western powers, 
which did not appear altogether happy at Bonn’s intimation 
that a reunified Germany might decide not to remain in the 
Western alliance. Moscow, in any case, still showed no in- 
terest in promoting reunification on the basis of free elections 
such as both Bonn and its allies continued to demand. The 
way to get Germany reunified, it said in an official reply of 
October 23, was for Bonn to change its entire policy and, as 
a beginning, seek a reconciliation with the detested Commu- 
nist government in Eastern Germany. Under other circum- 
stances, this reiteration of familiar Soviet views might have 
led to a further strengthening of neutralist tendencies in 
Western Germany. It was pure chance that the delivery of the 


2 Ibid., no. 54. 
3 Ibid., nos. 35-38. 
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Soviet note coincided with the outbreak of the revolutionary 
disturbances in Hungary, which were to give Germany and 
the world a brutal reminder of the unchanged nature of So- 
viet imperialism. 

In the Middle East and Southern Asia, the Soviet Union 
(like the Western powers) appeared too fully occupied with 
the Suez Canal crisis to initiate many important policy moves 
at this period. The most noteworthy development in these 
months was a further strengthening of the Soviet influence 
on Afghanistan through a military aid agreement concluded 
in August and a state visit of Afghanistan’s Premier to the 
Soviet Union in October. In Far Eastern matters the Kremlin 
continued to play a relatively active role, signalized by a visit 
from Indonesian President Sukarno and the negotiation of an 
interim peace arrangement with Japan. Apart from the spe- 
cial case of Japan, however, Soviet activity in the Far East was 
increasingly overshadowed by that of Communist China, 
which had been emerging more and more plainly as a princi- 
pal center of the Communist drive in newly independent and 
underdeveloped countries. 

Whether the activities of the Peking government reflected 
a formal division of labor within the Communist camp or 
were in some degree competitive with those of Moscow was 
a question to which no one in the West possessed a reliable 
answer. There was some reason to believe that the Chinese 
Communists might take a rather jaundiced view of the Soviet 
“trade and aid” offensive in other Asian countries, if only 
because it threatened to draw off resources which might 
otherwise be made available for China’s own development. 
Moscow, on its side, might not be entirely happy about 
China’s potential influence on nationally minded Commu- 
nists in Eastern Europe. It was always possible, moreover, 
that Russian and Chinese imperial interests might some day 
come into collision as they had often done in the pre-Com- 
munist past. At present, however, both governments were pri- 
marily concerned with undermining what remained of the 
former Western hegemony in Asia and loosening the ties that 
still bound individual Asian countries to the West. In this 
enterprise their efforts were complementary even if their 
ultimate purposes might diverge. 
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The increased stature of Communist China within the 
Communist family was plainly evident in the preparations for 
the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist party, held 
in Peking on September 15-27. As often happened on such 
occasions, the convocation was preceded by the destruction 
of a Western aircraft—in this case, a U.S. Navy photo-recon- 
naissance plane which was attacked and shot down off the 
China coast on August 22/23 with the loss of sixteen crew- 
men. Subsequent investigation and correspondence with Pe- 
king, in which the British served as intermediaries, indicated 
that the plane had been off course, had probably passed over 
certain Communist-held islands, and might possibly have 
been mistaken for a Chinese Nationalist aircraft. In any case, 
there was no acceptable means whereby the United States 
could obtain satisfaction, and the matter was allowed to drop 
after the usual exchange of protests.‘ 

The Chinese party congress was less concerned with such 
incidents than with the progress of China’s transformation 
from a backward agricultural into an advanced industrial 
nation. Chou En-lai sketched the outlines of a second Five- 
Year Plan, covering the years 1958-62, which envisaged an 
increase of 100 percent in industrial production, 55 percent in 
agricultural production, and 50 percent in the availability of 
consumers’ goods. Mr. Mikoyan on behalf of the Soviet Union 
assured the delegates that with Soviet help, Chinese economic 
development could “skip the intermediate stage and pass 
from technological backwardness directly to the highest tech- 
nological level up to the zenith of the highest scientific and 
technical advancement.” He also complimented Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung on his contributions to Marxist-Leninist theory 
and his ingenuity in finding new forms and methods for the 
“building of socialism”—a declaration likely to encourage 
those Communists in Eastern Europe who also wanted their 
countries to find their own “roads to socialism” without dic- 
tation from Moscow. 

No one was surprised when the Chinese party congress con- 
firmed the existing Communist leadership in office and 
adopted a new party constitution which emphasized the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership but in no way limited the pre- 
4 Department of State Bulletin, v. 35 (September 10, 1956), pp. 412-414. 
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dominant personal position of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Nor 
was there anything astonishing about the reiterated declara- 
tions in support of “peace” and “independence” or the ex- 
pressions of determination to “liberate” Taiwan—though this 
aim, it was repeatedly emphasized, was to be sought primarily 
by peaceful means, with force being used only as a last resort. 
Of somewhat greater interest was the guarded admission that 
another “liberated” area, Tibet, overrun as far back as 1950- 
51, had not yet fully resigned itself to Chinese Communist 
domination. (In India and Nepal, there were reports of armed 
resistance by Tibetan groups.) On the whole, the congress 
lacked the bitterly anti-American tone of a year or two ear- 
lier, despite the lack of progress in the U.S.-Chinese Commu- 
nist ambassadorial talks in Geneva and the refusal of the 
United States to authorize any extension of diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, or cultural contacts so long as the Chinese continued 
to hold ten Americans in prison and to evade the demand 
for a “meaningful” renunciation of force in regard to Tai- 
wan.® 

It was in Southeast Asia rather than in the Taiwan area 
that the Chinese Communists apparently discerned the most 
tempting opportunities for immediate gains. The neutralist 
tendencies so prevalent in Southeast Asian countries often 
had a pro-Chinese tinge, despite some continuing apprehen- 
sion about the subversive potential represented by concen- 
trations of overseas Chinese. During the summer and autumn 
of 1956 Peking succeeded in strengthening its relations with 
several of these countries. Negotiations with Nepal resulted 
in a treaty of trade and friendship, recognition of Chinese sov- 
ereignty over Tibet, a visit to Peking by Premier Tanka 
Prasad, and an agreement on Chinese economic aid ‘‘without 
strings” (October 7). Another distinguished visitor to Pe- 
king was Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma of Laos, who 
evaded precise commitments but was already committed to a 
policy of neutralism and good relations by a recent agree- 


5 Cf. the U.S. statement of September 24 in Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1956, no. 142; also the Chinese Communist statement of October 
16 in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, v. 8, no. 12 (November 28, 1956), 
Pp. 13. 
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ment with the Communist-led Pathet Lao forces inside the 
country (August 10). 

With Burma the Chinese Communists were somewhat less 
successful, mainly because of a difference of opinion about the 
location of the Chinese-Burmese boundary. The presence of 
Chinese Communist military units in certain border areas 
regarded by Burma as part of its national territory caused in- 
termittent anxiety throughout the latter part of 1956. A visit 
to China by former Premier Nu resulted in a provisional set- 
tlement (November g), envisaging withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from the disputed areas by the end of the year in re- 
turn for certain territorial concessions by Burma. These, how- 
ever, proved highly distasteful to a section of Burmese opin- 
ion, and matters were left in suspense pending a return visit 
from Chou En-lai, who planned a “good-will tour” of South- 
east and Southern Asia before the end of the year (see Chap- 
ter XI). 

Ceylon, Indonesia, and Pakistan likewise fell within the 
range of Chinese Communist attentions. Despite their differ- 
ing outlook and political status, each of these countries ex- 
hibited in some degree the prevalent trend toward closer co- 
operation with the Communist powers. Premier Banda- 
naraike of Ceylon was making good his promise to establish 
diplomatic relations with both Moscow and Peking. President 
Sukarno of Indonesia was following up his highly successful 
visit to the United States with an even more successful visit to 
the U.S.S.R. and China. His stay in Moscow, concluded Sep- 
tember 11, resulted in an economic aid agreement whereby 
the U.S.S.R. was expected to furnish Indonesia a $100 million 
long-term development credit complete with technicians and 
atomic energy cooperation. No comparable advantages were 
promised by Communist China, but the Indonesian President 
was said to have been even more impressed by the Chinese 
method of grappling with economic development problems 
that in some ways resembled those of his own country. 

These intensified contacts with the Communist world did 
not by any means signify that the countries in question were 
on the point of joining the Communist camp. Even less was 
this true of Pakistan, where an exhibition of openminded- 
ness toward the Communist states was certain not to be con- 
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strued as hostility toward Pakistan’s allies. Thus official 
Washington experienced hardly a tremor over the series of 
developments which began in September when Mohammed 
Ali resigned as Pakistan’s Prime Minister and was replaced 
by H. S. Suhrawardy, an East Pakistani and the country’s first 
chief executive from outside the ranks of the Muslim 
League. Although Mr. Suhrawardy’s Awami League was per- 
meated by neutralist tendencies, the new Prime Minister was 
considered personally pro-Western and promised that Pakis- 
tan would stand by its alliances. His subsequent conduct 
seemed to be guided by this intention, and the visit to Com- 
munist China which he undertook late in October passed off 
without any incident that could reasonably alarm the West. 
Among the other Far Eastern allies of the United States, Thai- 
land had also shown no new neutralist symptoms, and the 
Philippines appeared firmly committed to its American ori- 
entation despite certain difficulties it was raising in the long- 
drawn-out negotiations aimed at regularizing the status of 
U.S. military bases in the country. 

Japan, too, gave no indication of wanting to forsake its 
American ties; yet it was becoming more and more clear that 
Japan was outgrowing its existing relationship with the 
United States and would in future be more inclined to as- 
sert its own views even when they conflicted with those of 
official Washington. The most conspicuous sign of this chang- 
ing relationship was the decision of the Japanese Government 
to pay the Soviet price for ending the state of war between 
the two countries and accrediting a Soviet ambassador in 
Tokyo—a decision which the United States did not feel it 
could oppose, but for which it did not pretend to feel any 
enthusiasm. 

To obtain Moscow’s consent to a formal cessation of hostil- 
ities, restoration of diplomatic relations, release of detained 
Japanese, and implementation of the fisheries treaty con- 
cluded in May (p. 149), the Japanese had to resign themselves 
to an indefinite postponement of their hopes for the re- 
covery of some of the principal territories seized by the 
U.S.S.R. at the end of the war. Under the interim agreement 
signed in Moscow by Prime Ministers Bulganin and Hato- 
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yama on October 19,° peace and good neighborly relations 
were to be restored as soon as ratifications were exchanged; 
negotiations looking toward a formal peace treaty, as well 
as trade and navigation treaties, would be continued there- 
after. Once a peace treaty was concluded, though not before, 
the U.S.S.R. promised to hand over to Japan the small oc- 
cupied islands of the Habomai group and Shikotan. Whether 
Japan’s hope of regaining possession of the Soviet-annexed 
southern Kuriles would ever be realized would depend on 
the course of its future relations with Moscow. Meanwhile 
the U.S.S.R. renounced all reparation claims against Japan 
and promised to support that country’s entry into the United 
Nations. Most Japanese appeared to feel that the advantages 
of this arrangement outweighed the sacrifices. In achieving 
peace with Moscow (ratifications were exchanged December 
12), Japan had not been compelled to renounce the advan- 
tages of association with the United States and the free 
world. It had, however, been given the opportunity to 
broaden significantly its political and commercial contacts be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This new freedom, Japanese agreed, 
would enable their statesmen to address the United States 
on more nearly equal terms than in the past. 


2. AMERICA’S PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


If the drift of world events during these weeks was not one 
to create panic in the Western world, it might nevertheless 
have justified a sense of moderate concern even among those 
whose interest in international affairs was limited to the 
threat of hostilities in the Middle East. Yet no such concern 
appeared to have affected the people of the United States as 
they prepared to pass judgment on the achievements of na- 
tional policy in the last four years and select their leaders for 
the next four. In the words of New York Times correspond- 
ent James Reston (October 2): 


“There has never been a time since the outbreak of the Korean 
war when there was such a marked contrast between the appre- 
hension of detached and well-informed experts . . . and the gen- 


6 New York Times, October 20, 1956. 
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eral complacency in the country about the present trend in world 
affairs.” 


Inevitably, it was the feeling of the country at large rather 
than the apprehension of “detached and well-informed ex- 
perts” that set the tone of the national policy debate which 
preceded President Eisenhower’s reelection on November 6. 
Although the major candidates devoted considerable time to 
the discussion of foreign affairs, public interest in the subject 
appeared to have waned since the campaign of 1952. Now 
that the Korean war was over and nominal “‘peace”’ secured, 
the details of foreign relations aroused little visible interest. 
As Mr. Eisenhower commented on September 18: “Although 
the peace we have is not a secure peace in which we may have 
confidence, there are still many, many thousands of American 
mothers that are mighty thankful that their sons are not on 
the battlefield.” In comparison with this salient fact, the pro- 
gress of the Soviet “peace” offensive, the weaknesses of the 
American alliance system, and the perils of the Middle East- 
ern situation seemed almost insignificant. Some of Governor 
Stevenson’s advisers, it was said, had counseled the Demo- 
cratic candidate not to waste breath on matters of so little 
concern to the public. 

It is inherent in the nature of democratic politics that the 
party in power should seek to encourage a sense of well-being 
and pleased anticipation while leaving fault-finding to the 
opposition. Both American parties unhesitatingly accepted 
this division of functions in 1956. Republicans took the 
brightest possible view of the conduct of national affairs un- 
der President Eisenhower’s leadership. ‘‘Peace, progress, and 
prosperity” were the leading Republican themes, “‘peace’”’ be- 
ing interpreted to mean not only the liquidation of actual 
hostilities but the gaining of significant advantages over the 
Communist enemies of freedom. “The advance of commu- 
nism and its enslavement of people has been checked, and, at 
key points, thrown back,” proclaimed the Republican cam- 
paign platform (August 21). Abundant reference was made to 
favorable developments in Korea, Iran, Western Germany, 
Trieste, Austria, and Guatemala, much less being said, natu- 
rally, about Indochina, the Suez Canal, and the still unlib- 
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erated lands behind the Iron Curtain. “The full measure of 
our work for peace can be simply summarized,” said the 
President (September 19): * 


“We have seen an end to the old pattern of tragedy. Not a sin- 
gle nation has been surrendered to aggression. We have main- 
tained this defense of freedom without recourse to war. And we 
have embraced, in this defense-without-war, lands in Asia—such 


as Formosa—previously written off as beyond the practical reach 
of our concern.” 


Greatly as they might differ with this definition of Repub- 
lican accomplishments, Democratic candidates were unable 
to quarrel with the administration’s general aims in the in- 
ternational field or with the broad methods it had pursued 
and apparently intended to continue pursuing if returned to 
office. The essential fault of the administration, in Demo- 
cratic eyes, was a failure to appreciate the increasing gravity 
of the world situation and adjust its measures accordingly. 
The ‘cold war,” in their view, was being lost as a direct 
result of complacency and indifference nurtured by the ad- 
ministration itself. The President, Mr. Stevenson asserted, 
was stating “only half the facts” and encouraging “happy 
illusions” in the public mind. In reality the coalition of free 
nations had “never been in worse shape.” Our relations with 
Great Britain and France were “more fragile than they have 
_been in a generation.” “Irresponsibility” in foreign policy, 
he insisted, had ‘“‘brought the coalition of the free nations to 
a point where even its survival has been threatened. And it 
has brought American prestige to the lowest level in our his- 
tory.” 

Such generalization appear to have carried far less convic- 
tion to the electorate than the contrary assurances of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his supporters. To evaluate the charge 
that the administration had neglected our alliances and an- 
tagonized our allies required a more intimate knowledge of 
the international scene than most voters possessed. Recog- 
nizing that this type of broad criticism was hardly sufficient 
to overcome the popularity of Mr. Eisenhower, Democratic 
strategists had also turned up a number of specific foreign 


7 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 14. 
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policy issues, on one or two of which Mr. Stevenson was to 
concentrate more and more heavily as the campaign pro- 
ceeded. The general mood of the country, however, was 
hardly attuned to appeals for increased exertion or sacrifice, 
and the issues had to be chosen with this in mind. The re- 
sult was that whereas the Democrats in general terms were 
advocating a stronger and more effective stance in interna- 
tional affairs, several of their particular recommendations 
were subject to the objection that they might actually weaken 
the country rather than strengthen it. 

Such an objection was perhaps least applicable to Mr. 
Stevenson’s demand of September 25 for a more coherent 
policy toward Latin America, especially in economic affairs. 
But the constructive implications of this proposal were imme- 
diately buried in a historical argument over the accuracy of 
Mr. Stevenson’s facts (p. 240 f.). More questionable from an 
international point of view was his advocacy of a return to 
the system of fixed agricultural price supports—in other 
words, the scrapping of current administration policies aimed 
at bringing agricultural production into a more reasonable 
relationship with world demand. On the foreign trade front, 
Mr. Stevenson proclaimed his allegiance to the free trade 
principles historically associated with the Democratic party, 
but promised at the same time that if elected he would apply 
these principles in such a way as to avoid damage to tex- 
tile and other interests which felt themselves particularly 
threatened by foreign competition. Thus he took account of 
a growth in protectionist sentiment which had given the 1956 
Democratic platform a more protectionist cast than that of 
the Republicans. 

But it was in the field of national defense that the Demo- 
cratic candidate chose to make his strongest attack on the 
administration’s alleged inertia and lack of imagination. Of 
his two major recommendations in this field, both professed 
to aim at a defense policy more closely attuned to existing 
military, scientific, and psychological realities. One of them, 
at least, was formulated with conscious regard to opinion in 
other countries of the free world. Both, however, were put 
forward in terms which invited the retort that their adoption 
would impair the defenses of the United States and its allies. 
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It has already been pointed out that the principal objec- 
tions to American military policy on the part of other free 
world nations centered on this country’s efforts to substitute 
atomic for conventional forces and reduce its active man- 
power while placing its main reliance on military aviation 
and nuclear weapons. Mr. Stevenson appeared fully alive to 
the world-wide revulsion against atomic warfare and the dis- 
taste with which the nuclear experiments carried on by the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. (particularly the United 
States) were regarded abroad. He did not, however, go so far 
as to recommend a general reversal of policy. What he did 
recommend was a reexamination of certain aspects of cur- 
rent policy with a view to putting into effect (1) a suspension 
of further tests of nuclear weapons, and (2) a discontinuance 
of the military draft. 

Neither of these suggestions was advanced in a dogmatic 
spirit, and no one seriously suspected Mr. Stevenson of any 
lack of concern for a sound national defense. His thinking 
in regard to the draft appeared to be that this “wasteful, in- 
efficient, and often unfair way of maintaining our armed 
forces” might soon be made obsolete by the development of 
new weapons that put a premium on firepower and mobility 
rather than numbers. With regard to nuclear weapons tests, 
Mr. Stevenson echoed the opinion of many though not all 
scientists in the United States and abroad when he contended 
that such tests were (a) biologically dangerous, because they 
increased atmospheric radiation and precipitated harmful 
substances like Strontium-go; (b) unnecessary—at least in the 
case of larger weapons—because the United States already 
could manufacture the biggest H-bombs that could conceiv- 
ably be needed; and (c) suitable for elimination by interna- 
tional agreement, because no major test could be carried out 
secretly and thus no international inspection or control would 
be necessary. The Russians, as we have seen, were already pro- 
posing an agreement to discontinue nuclear weapons tests 
without waiting for agreement on other aspects of disarma- 
ment. Mr. Stevenson urged that such possibilities be explored 
in good faith.® 


8 See especially the excerpts from his speech of October 15 in Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 16. 
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Under other circumstances these ideas would presumably 
have been felt to warrant careful examination by the adminis- 
tration and the public. The point about possible economies 
in the use of manpower had often been made by the adminis- 
tration itself; nor had the President’s advisers overlooked the 
importance of the nuclear testing issue. On at least two occa- 
sions, in 1954 and 1955, serious consideration had been given 
to a possible moratorium on nuclear testing, although the 
President in both instances had approved the view that such 
an arrangement would not be advantageous to the United 
States except as part of “a comprehensive safeguarded dis- 
armament agreement.” ® But the renewal of such proposals 
in the midst of a political campaign doomed them to a politi- 
ical answer. In campaign speeches, Mr. Stevenson’s recom- 
mendations were described as “‘a fearful risk” and ‘‘an invita- 
tion to national suicide’’; in a series of formal memorandums 
prepared at the direction of the President, his reasoning was 
challenged in detail. The necessity for the draft, it was 
claimed, was acknowledged by all competent authorities; ex- 
perience had shown that there was no other way of securing 
the necessary manpower. The alleged harmful effects of nu- 
clear weapons tests were dismissed as largely speculative. Mu- 
tual suspension of such tests by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., it was claimed, could not be adequately policed 
except as part of a general disarmament agreement; any lesser 
agreement would threaten us with the loss of our present 
technological advantage. In any case, the administration as- 
serted, such tests were now aimed largely at finding an effec- 
tive defense against enemy bombers and missiles. 

The psychologically conclusive argument, however, was 
brought forward not by the administration but by Soviet 
Premier Bulganin, and consisted not in a refutation but an 
endorsement of Mr. Stevenson’s views. In intervening in a 
domestic argument of this kind, the Soviet Premier undoubt- 
edly hoped to capitalize on the international interest which 
had been aroused by this emergence of the nuclear issue at 
the heart of the campaign. In contrast to the situation in 
earlier campaigns, foreign opinion this year had on the whole 


* Administration memorandum, October 2g, in Department of State Bulletin, 
v. 35 (November 5, 1956), pp. 711-712. 
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remained distinctly apathetic toward America’s political de- 
bate. Most people seemed to take the view that neither can- 
didate was likely to initiate major changes in foreign policy, 
and that Mr. Eisenhower’s obvious concern for peace was a 
sufficient argument for retaining him in office. But in coming 
out for a suspension of nuclear weapons tests, Governor 
Stevenson had touched a responsive chord in India and nu- 
merous other countries. World attention was thus refocused on 
the issue in a way that the Kremlin apparently viewed as an 
opportunity to further its own propaganda—not, of course, by 
announcing a suspension of its own tests, but by prodding the 
United States in what was becoming a sensitive spot. 

Whether the Russians entertained the further hope of in- 
fluencing American voters either for or against Mr. Steven- 
son’s candidacy is uncertain. There were on record a number 
of informal statements by Soviet personalities in which a 
preference had been expressed for the reelection of President 
Eisenhower. But in its official propaganda Moscow took the 
usual view that there was nothing to choose between the two 
candidates since each was equally wedded to the “cold war” 
and the “positions of strength” policy. In the letter which he 
addressed to President Eisenhower on October 17,!° Premier 
Bulganin refrained from expressing a direct opinion on the 
election campaign. But in repeating his proposal for a prohi- 
bition on the testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons, he not 
only went out of his way to refute arguments which the ad- 
ministration had put forward in answer to Mr. Stevenson, but 
declared that Moscow fully shared “the opinion recently ex- 
pressed by certain prominent public figures in the United 
States.’’ Such a reference—made public in Moscow before the 
note had even been translated and communicated to the 
President—was a violation of international protocol which 
the administration lost no time in repudiating. In a sharp 
reply dated October 21,11 the President pointed to a number 
of objectionable features in the Soviet text and intimated 
that he would not have received it at all but for his hope 
that direct communication with the Soviet Premier might 
still serve the cause of peace. 


10 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 55. 
11 Jbid., no. 56. 
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Mr. Stevenson, too, unhesitatingly rejected this unsolicited 
support, though he was also critical of the administration for 
its uncompromising stand on an issue which, he insisted, con- 
cerned “the very survival of mankind.” To Mr. Stevenson’s 
advisers, Moscow’s endorsement must have seemed very like 
a “Kiss of Death.” From this time onward, international de- 
velopments seemed almost deliberately designed to undercut 
Democratic hopes and strengthen Mr. Eisenhower’s claim to 
reelection. The darkness of Eastern Europe was suddenly 
illuminated by a successful anti-Stalinist coup in Poland and 
the beginnings of a similar development in Hungary which 
seemed to vindicate administration contentions about the 
peaceful liberation of captive peoples. The Middle Eastern 
pot suddenly boiled over with Israel’s attack on Egypt and the 
Anglo-French attempt to reoccupy the Suez Canal Zone 
(Chapter X)—developments which spelled the negation of 
much that the administration had been striving for,!* but 
which also suggested the wisdom of retaining a President 
whose prestige and experience were known to be equaled only 
by his dedication to peace for America and the world. This 
natural reaction was encouraged by official assurances that 
the United States would not be involved in hostilities in 
either area. 

The result was that President Eisenhower and Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon were reelected on November 6 by an even more 
imposing margin than they had won in 1952. The popular 
vote stood at 35,582,236 for Eisenhower and Nixon to 26,028,- 
887 for Stevenson and Senator Estes Kefauver, the Democratic 
vice-presidential nominee. This majority of better than four to 
three was overshadowed by the electoral tally of 41 Repub- 
lican States with 457 electoral votes to 7 Democratic States 
with 74 electoral votes. That this was more a personal victory 
for President Eisenhower than an endorsement of his party 
was shown by the outcome of the congressional contests, in 
which Republican candidates generally ran well behind the 
President and frequently lost out to Democratic contenders. 
The Democrats thus retained their majority of 49-47 in the 
Senate and increased their margin in the House from 29 to 


12 Cf. Mr. Stevenson’s comments of November 1 in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 17. 
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33. Abroad, these results were received with satisfaction in 
most instances, and Bulganin and Voroshilov were among 
those who sent congratulations to the victorious candidate. 
Not for many years, however, had the denouement of an 
American campaign been so overshadowed by events occur- 
ring elsewhere on the international stage. 


3. THE IRON CURTAIN PARTS 


One of the oddities of the 1956 campaign was the very lim- 
ited attention devoted by either candidate to the problem of 
“captive peoples” which had loomed so large in their initial 
encounter four years earlier. Although the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had never ceased to proclaim its dedication to 
peaceful liberation of the satellite countries, the altered na- 
tional atmosphere of 1956 and the unchanged political status 
of Eastern Europe resulted in a definite muting of this theme 
during Mr. Eisenhower’s second campaign. In drafting their 
campaign platforms, both parties included expressions of sup- 
port for the liberation principle; but neither candidate at- 
tempted to exploit the issue before the closing days of the 
campaign. This omission was the more noticeable because 
the captive peoples at this very time were beginning to take 
their own fate in hand in a way that far outran political ex- 
pectations in the United States. Before the American cam- 
paign was over, resistance to Soviet control in Poland and 
Hungary had reached a point at which it seemed that Moscow 
was having to recast its entire relationship with the nations 
of the Soviet orbit and grant the Eastern European peoples 
a considerable measure of that freedom which all Americans 
wished them to enjoy. 

The record of American interest in the fate of the captive 
peoples in the years since their original subjugation by Mos- 
cow inevitably raised a question as to what part the United 
States might have played in the successes and failures of the 
national, anti-Communist cause in Eastern Europe during 
1956. Throughout the year the Kremlin and its Eastern Euro- 
pean mouthpieces had insisted that political unrest and “ex- 
cesses” such as the Poznari riots in Poland (p. 179) were the 
direct result of subversive plots financed and backed by “im- 
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perialist’” circles centering in the United States. Echoing this 
claim, the satellite governments had kept up a running cam- 
paign against the alleged revolutionary incitements carried 
by the Voice of America and especially the broadcasts, leaflet- 
carrying balloons, and similar activities carried on from bases 
in Western Germany by the American-financed Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Committee. Some sources friendly 
to the West subsequently voiced their own criticisms of U.S. 
propaganda agencies on the ground that in addition to keep- 
ing alive the hope of liberation in Eastern Europe they con- 
veyed the erroneous impression that the satellite peoples 
could count on practical support in their struggle against 
Communist tyranny. 

If there was any such ambiguity in the output of American 
propaganda media concerned with Eastern Europe, the ex- 
planation must be sought in the rather specialized and closely 
limited objectives of American official policy in that area. 
That policy, as authoritatively restated by President Eisen- 
hower on November 14,'* had consisted in encouraging the 
captive peoples continuously, but within safe limits, to assert 
their will to national independence. The United States had 
“always urged that the spirit of freedom be kept alive; that 
people do not lose hope.” But, said the President, we had 
never urged or argued for “any kind of armed revolt that 
could bring about disaster to our friends.” The United States, 
Mr. Eisenhower emphasized, ‘“‘doesn’t now, and never has, 
advocated open rebellion by an undefended populace against 
force over which they could not possibly prevail.” This was 
the concept which had guided both the official diplomatic and 
propaganda activities of the U.S. Government and the par- 
allel efforts of nonofficial organizations, staffed largely by 
refugees from the captive countries. It may be that the dis- 
tinction between encouragement and incitement, so clear in 
the abstract, was less clear to the men and women and young 
persons to whom the encouragement was addressed. The peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe were living under pressures of a kind 
that afforded little opportunity for stopping to calculate just 
how far their resistance might safely be carried. 

It should be added that the United States through most 


18 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 65. 
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of 1956 had not shown much enthusiasm for the kind of 
loosening process that was actually going forward in Eastern 
Europe. By “liberation” of captive peoples, Americans gen- 
erally understood the complete withdrawal of Soviet influ- 
ence and the replacement of the existing governments by 
entirely new regimes which would be based on popular con- 
sent and therefore, presumably, non-Communist. Much less 
attention had been given, by the public at least, to the possi- 
bility of a spread of ‘“Titoism” in Eastern Europe—in other 
words, to the prospect that the existing Communist govern- 
ments would remain in power but would increasingly assert 
their independence of Moscow as Tito’s Yugoslavia had done. 
When Secretary Dulles visited the Yugoslav President at 
Brioni on November 6, 1955, he had made a statement that 
could be interpreted as a shift toward supporting independ- 
ent Communist regimes in Eastern Europe. Subsequently, 
however, Washington on the whole had given the impression 
that it still regarded the Eastern European governments as 
obstacles to national independence rather than possible ve- 
hicles toward it. While ready to negotiate for the settlement 
of diplomatic controversies with individual satellite govern- 
ments, it made no great attempt to encourage the efforts of 
the Polish and other satellite regimes to carve out a larger 
sphere of independent action. This negative attitude, though 
readily understandable in light of the antidemocratic rec- 
ord and characteristics of the satellite governments and their 
undiminished official hostility toward the United States, had 
proved somewhat disappointing to some Eastern European 
Communists who had hoped for greater sympathy in their 
effort to pursue a “national” policy. In Poland, particularly, 
there had been complaints that the growing flexibility of Pol- 
ish political and economic policy—always within the frame- 
work of a “socialist” system and close alliance with the U.S. 
S.R.—was unmatched by any corresponding flexibility on 
the part of the United States in such matters as East-West 
trade. 

Despite the recent warnings of Premier Bulganin (p. 181), 
Poland was still in the forefront of the “liberalization move- 
ment” and was now enjoying an unprecedented freedom of 
internal discussion and apparently moving toward a far- 
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reaching renovation of its Communist leadership. Hungary 
was not far behind; the deposition of Rakosi as Communist 
party boss had if anything accelerated the currents of change 
instead of holding them back as Moscow had apparently 
hoped. Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, and the Balkan sat- 
ellites seemed less affected, but there appeared to be no cer- 
tainty that such tendencies might not go on spreading 
throughout the Soviet orbit. In Moscow it must have seemed 
that a continuation of these trends might easily lead to an 
impairment of Soviet defense interests in Eastern Europe, to 
say nothing of the economic expansion contemplated by the 
integrated five-year plans of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 

This prospect would seem to have accentuated the misgiv- 
ings of those men in the Soviet leadership who from the first 
had had their doubts about the de-Stalinization and liberali- 
zation movement espoused by Khrushchev and powerfully 
seconded by Yugoslavia’s President Tito. Although details 
about the continuing debate within the Communist world 
are decidedly obscure, it seems clear that ever since the Poz- 
nari riots, some if not all of the Soviet leaders had been cast- 
ing about for means of slowing down the process of change 
and preventing the gradual erosion of Soviet authority. Pres- 
ident Tito, whose speech at Pula on November 11, 1956 re- 
mains the best single authority on these developments, 
maintained that from the time of the Poznari disturbances 
the Soviet leaders began to cast the blame for all such mani- 
festations on Yugoslavia and to attribute all their difficulties 
to the way in which Yugoslav developments “‘reverberated”’ 
beyond the Yugoslav frontiers. There have been quite well 
authenticated reports of a letter from the Soviet party Cen- 
tral Committee, addressed to other Communist parties but 
withheld from the Yugoslavs, in which it was asserted that 
the “‘soft’” policies initiated at the Twentieth Party Congress 
had been a failure and that the doctrine of “separate roads to 
socialism” championed by Tito was having damaging effects 
throughout Eastern Europe. 


14 Text in Paul E. Zinner, ed., National Communism and Popular Revolt in 
Eastern Europe: A Selection of Documents on Events in Poland and Hungary, 
February-November 1956 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956), pp. 
516-541. 
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Against this background, Party Secretary Khrushchev paid 
a mysterious visit to Yugoslavia late in September from which 
he proceeded with President Tito to a conference with the 
other Soviet leaders at Sochi on the Black Sea (September 27- 
October 5). The apparent aim was to get Tito to use his in- 
fluence in applying the brakes and reestablishing effective 
“coordination” of Communist policy in Eastern Europe. 
Quite possibly the Soviet party chief may have felt that his 
own policy and position were being undermined by the cur- 
rent trend. At any rate, Tito apparently saw enough while at 
Sochi to confirm his impression of a fundamental division 
within the Soviet leadership. Tito himself had always main- 
, tained that the doctrine of “different roads to socialism’’ was 
applicable to all Communist countries, not just to Yugoslavia, 
and had warned the Soviet leaders that they were bound to 
encounter similar demands elsewhere. But at Sochi, he re- 
ported, he saw that it would be “rather difficult going” for 
other countries such as Poland and Hungary, because a por- 
tion of the Soviet leadership—‘‘those people who took and still 
take a Stalinist position’ —entertained “certain wrong and de- 
fective views on relations with these countries” and had to 
a certain extent imposed their attitude on other elements 
(presumably the Khrushchev group) who stood for “‘stronger 
and more rapid development in the direction of democratiza- 
tion, abandonment of all Stalinist methods, the creation of 
new relations among socialist states, and the development of 
foreign policy in this same direction as well.” 

Despite the strength of this latter, “non-Stalinist” group, 
Tito intimated, the progressive tendencies it sought to further 
had been hindered from two directions. On the one hand, 
they were resisted by “those hard-bitten Stalinist elements 
in various parties who have still managed to maintain them- 
selves in their posts and who would like to consolidate their 
rule again and impose those Stalinist leanings upon their 
peoples and on others.” As prime examples he cited Rakosi 
and Gerd, the new Communist boss in Hungary. On the other 
side, Tito asserted, the liberalization trend was also impeded 
by the propaganda of “certain Western countries”: 

“, .. The Soviet Union believes that in view of the fact that this 
interference in internal affairs has assumed rather extensive pro- 
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portions through propaganda on the radio, the dispatch of mate- 
rial by balloons, and so forth, unpleasant consequences could 
result if it left these countries completely and gave them, say, a 
status such as that enjoyed by Yugoslavia. They are afraid that 
reactionary elements might then be victorious in these countries.” 


Although Tito consented while at Sochi to establish con- 
tact with the Hungarian Communist leaders in the hope of 
exerting a favorable influence on Hungarian developments, 
he later recognized that matters in Hungary had already gone 
so far that an explosion was inevitable. In other respects, he 
appears to have resisted the idea of greater centralization in 
Moscow of control over international Communist affairs and 
stood out for the right of each Communist party to shape its 
policy in accordance with national conditions. To an increas- 
ing degree, Yugoslavia was now emerging as the acknowl- 
edged leader of a “national Communist” and anti-Stalinist 
alignment within the Communist world, looked up to by 
like-minded Communists in Eastern Europe and elsewhere 
but strongly opposed by the old-guard Stalinist elements en- 
trenched in countries like Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania, who were beginning to denounce the Yugoslav ex- 
periment with growing bitterness. 

So preoccupied were the Yugoslavs with these matters that 
they neglected to keep the United States informed and left 
official Washington to engage in the darkest speculations 
about the meaning of Tito’s visit to Sochi. The moment was 
a critical one because President Eisenhower, under the terms 
of the Mutual Security Act (p. 200), was expected to reach 
a determination by October 16 on Yugoslavia’s eligibility to 
continue receiving American aid. In the light of available in- 
formation, the State Department inclined to think that Yugo- 
slavia was still playing an independent role and that further 
aid would be a good risk. Yet the specific questions raised by 
Congress about Yugoslavia’s orientation were difficult to an- 
swer in plain terms. In announcing his decision on October 
16 15 the President said he was aware “that the designs of the 
Soviet Union against Yugoslavia are more subtle than here- 
tofore, and that perhaps those designs are not adequately ap- 
preciated, or defended against, by Yugoslavia”—a suggestion 


15 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 69. 
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that caused some offense in Belgrade. Nevertheless, said the 
President, he believed 


“that Yugoslavia remains independent of control by the Soviet 
Union and desires to continue to be independent; that it is still 
subject to efforts by the Soviet Union to compromise that inde- 
pendence; and that some assistance from the United States con- 
tinues to be required and is desired by the Government of Yugo- 
slavia to assure the maintenance of its independence.” 


Accordingly, the President went on, conversations on eco- 
nomic aid (primarily foodstuffs) would be resumed promptly; 
but deliveries of military aid, including long-planned ship- 
ments of jet planes and other heavy equipment, would be 
held up until the situation could be more accurately ap- 
praised, and the entire program would be kept under con- 
stant review. Arrangements for the shipment of considerable 
quantities of surplus food to Yugoslavia were completed 
shortly afterward (November 3). 

By the time the President’s decision on Yugoslavia was 
reached, developments in both Poland and Hungary had 
reached a breaking point and both countries appeared to be 
moving rapidly toward a situation like that of Yugoslavia 
itself, under ‘“‘national’’ Communist regimes whose devotion 
to Communist objectives would be tempered by an increased 
concern for national autonomy and popular welfare. Eco- 
nomic stringency, the result of Stalinist economic planning, 
played a part in the growing popular ferment in both coun- 
tries. In both, however, the essence of the revolutionary move- 
ment was national and political; like the earlier outbreak in 
Poznan, it was directed against the tyranny of the Commu- 
nist bosses, the cruelty of the secret police, and the never for- 
gotten domination of Soviet Russia. The difference between 
the two revolutions lay in the fact that whereas the Poles 
proved willing to settle at least provisionally for a national 
Communist government and a new deal in relations with 
Moscow, the Hungarians attempted to abrogate fundamental 
Communist principles and thus precipitated not only the 
bloody suppression of their own nation but a considerable 
modification of Moscow’s general posture in world affairs. 

The swiftly moving processes of revolution began to gather 
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force in Poland on September 27 with the commencement 
of certain criminal trials growing out of the Poznani riots. To 
the astonishment of the outside world, the defendants—in- 
dicted on nonpolitical charges such as murder or theft—were 
permitted to tell their stories freely, repudiate extorted con- 
fessions, and describe in detail the miserable economic and 
social conditions in which the disturbances had occurred. The 
spectacle of a fair and open trial in a Communist country 
had an electrifying effect on Polish opinion and enormously 
stimulated the demand for further changes. There was among 
the Polish Communists a potential national hero, Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, who in former days had stood for a measure of 
national autonomy within the Communist camp and had 
resisted the unpopular Stalinist policy of rapid collectiviza- 
tion of the land. As an early victim of the Stalinist purges, 
Gomulka had spent years in jail and only recently been re- 
leased and rehabilitated. His rapidly growing influence dur- 
ing these weeks symbolized the degree to which Poland was 
beginning to live its own life and shake off the restraints of 
the past decade. 

Among the objectives of patriotic Poles, both Communist 
and non-Communist, was a radical curtailment of the influ- 
ence exercised in the country by substantial elements of the 
Soviet armed forces as well as Soviet officers within the Pol- 
ish military establishment. The symbol of this Russian influ- 
ence was Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky, a Sovietized Pole imposed 
by Stalin as Polish Defense Minister. There was little visible 
sentiment in Poland for dropping the country’s military alli- 
ance with the U.S.S.R. Polish opinion was too obsessed by 
fear of Germany to want to forego Soviet support in case a 
future German government should try to recover the terri- 
tories Poland had annexed at the war’s end. But nearly all 
Poles wanted to see the national armed forces returned to 
Polish control and to secure a limitation or even removal of 
the Soviet troops. The first step, it was felt, should be the 
removal of Marshal Rokossovsky from his present post. 

Against these dangerous notions the Soviet leaders and 
their supporters within the Polish Communist hierarchy ap- 
parently felt it necessary to make a determined stand. When 
the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ (Com- 
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munist) party convened on October ig in readiness to elevate 
Gomulka to the post of First Secretary, there were unexpected 
visitors in Warsaw. A Soviet delegation of awesome make-up, 
headed by Khrushchev and including Molotov, Mikoyan, 
Kaganovich, and (according to some accounts) Marshals 
Zhukov and Konev, had descended on the Polish capital with 
the undisguised aim of heading off the proposed reshuffle. To 
reinforce the Soviet arguments, troops were posted near the 
capital under Marshal Rokossovsky and fresh Soviet units 
moved into Poland from Eastern Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
There were one or two minor clashes with Polish military 
formations. 

At this moment of supreme crisis, the Polish Communist 
leaders showed themselves to be better Poles than Commu- 
nists. Long and heated discussions took place, in the course of 
which Khrushchev apparently was told that the talks would be 
broken off if the attempt at intimidation by military force 
did not cease. By 2 A.M. on October 20, the Russians had 
backed down and prepared to return to Moscow. A Polish 
delegation, it was announced, would proceed to the Soviet 
capital for further discussions in the near future. The next 
day Gomulka was formally installed as First Secretary, amid 
promises of early “genuine” elections, correction of past eco- 
nomic mistakes, and firm defense of Poland’s rights. Although 
the position of Marshal Rokossovsky was left unchanged for 
the moment, it was apparently understood on both sides that 
he would have to go, and a berth was later found for him as 
commander of the unified forces of the Warsaw Pact. 

The spirit of these proceedings was epitomized by a ban- 
ner displayed at the University of Warsaw which read, “Long 
Live Friendship with the Soviet Union on the Principles of 
Equality.” Polish opinion at this time seemed generally rec- 
onciled to the idea of a continuing close relationship with 
the U.S.S.R., and to insist only that Poland’s national indi- 
viduality be respected. Fully conscious of the perilous situ- 
ation in which the country had placed itself, Gomulka spared 
no effort then or later to impress upon the public the neces- 
sity of moderation and discipline if the recent gains were to 
be preserved. Poland was fortunate in having discovered at 
this crisis a leader sufficiently strong and influential to stand 
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up to the Russians and still keep a firm hold on the public, 
both Communist and non-Communist. 

Hungary’s national revolution began a week later under 
less favorable auspices. Hungary had no Gomulka; its near- 
est equivalent was Imre Nagy, a much weaker figure who 
had been Premier in 1953-55 and was identified with the 
“new course” policy of increased consumer benefits initiated 
while Malenkov was calling the tune in Moscow. Further- 
more, the revolt that began in Budapest on October 23-24 
was defaced by bloodshed at the very beginning, and the early 
intervention of Soviet tanks and artillery destroyed any possi- 
bility that the movement could be stopped half way as had 
happened in Warsaw. 

On the afternoon of October 23, a peaceful demonstration 
calling for the appointment of Nagy as Prime Minister, the 
punishment of Rakosi, and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary was fired on by Hungarian security police. As 
the demonstrations continued next day, a governmental and 
party shakeup was announced, with Nagy replacing Andras 
Hegediis as Prime Minister and with Janos Kadar, a recently 
rehabilitated purge victim, moved into position to supplant 
Ger6 as party chief. Simultaneously, Soviet troops entered the 
fray, ostensibly at the call of the new government. Instead of 
collapsing as expected, the popular movement grew in 
strength and determination. The Hungarians, it soon ap- 
peared, would not be content with a settlement on the Polish 
model; they wanted not only freedom within Communism, 
but freedom from Communism. From a Communist view- 
point, what had happened was that an honest and well-inten- 
tioned protest against the mistakes of the “Rakosi clique” had 
fallen under the influence of “counterrevolutionary” ele- 
ments and degenerated into an attack on the basic principles 
of the “peoples’ democratic order.” In non-Communist lan- 
guage, this meant that the Hungarian nation—workers, stu- 
dents, intellectuals, peasants—had risen with unexampled 
heroism to repudiate the whole inhuman and tyrannical sys- 
tem imposed on them during the past decade. 

While the flower of Hungary’s youth was sacrificing itself 
in combat with the Soviet tanks, the unhappy Nagy vainly 
endeavored to stem the tide by one concession after another. 
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Two figures from Hungary’s non-Communist past were 
hustled into the government—Béla Kovacs and Zoltan Tildy 
of the defunct Smallholders’ party. There were promises of 
a new settlement with the U.S.S.R. and a limitation on Soviet 
forces. The revolutionaries, however, demanded the denunci- 
ation of the Warsaw Pact and the complete liberation of the 
country from Soviet troops. Meanwhile the edifice of Com- 
munist rule was being rapidly dismantled. Jézsef Cardinal 
Mindszenty was restored to freedom after eight years of Com- 
munist imprisonment and abuse. A general strike was in 
progress through much of the country. The patriots, lacking 
in organization and leaders and apparently dismayed by the 
fact that they were getting no assistance from the West, were 
falling by the hundreds. Already, however, they had revealed 
the hollowness of Communist pretensions and placed the So- 
viet Union in the embarrassing position of slaughtering 
masses of proletarians under the shocked eyes of the world. 

There was, moreover, an obvious possibility that the revolt 
might spread. Though only Poland ventured to show open 
sympathy for the rebels, nervousness was rife throughout the 
Soviet bloc. Whoever was making policy in Moscow did not 
intend that Hungary’s revolution should succeed; through- 
out these days, Western newsmen were reporting the arrival 
of fresh Soviet armored units in Hungary. But the Kremlin 
also perceived a necessity to retrieve its public position by set- 
ting matters in as favorable a light as possible. 

An important policy statement issued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on October 301 read almost like an acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. There were no kind words for the forces of 
“black reaction” which had allegedly taken over the Hun- 
garian revolt in a sinister attempt to restore “the old land- 
owner-capitalist ways in that country.” Nevertheless, Moscow 
promised major concessions to the Hungarians in order to 
prevent a further deterioration of the situation. Soviet army 
units, it said, would be withdrawn from Budapest as soon as 
Premier Nagy’s government gave the word; and Moscow was 
ready to negotiate with Hungary and other Warsaw Pact 
members regarding the future stationing of Soviet troops on 
Hungarian soil. Soviet troops, it said, were never stationed on 


16 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 59. 
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the territory of Warsaw Pact members without the agreement 
of all parties, including the state in question—an assertion 
that must have been read with surprise in several Eastern 
European capitals. Furthermore, the Soviet Government de- 
clared that economic as well as military relations with other 
“socialist countries” were ripe for reexamination, and that it 
was willing to reconsider its past policy of placing Soviet 
“advisers” in key economic positions in the “‘people’s democ- 
racies.” The objective, it said, was to remove any possibility 
of violating the principles of national sovereignty, mutual 
advantage, and equality. Underlying the entire statement was 
the concept of a “great commonwealth of socialist nations,” 
outlined in terms which might almost have been inspired 
by Tito himself. 

President Eisenhower was not alone in hailing these devel- 
opments in a broadcast of October 31 17 as “the dawning of a 
new day” in Eastern Europe. If the Soviet Union had lived 
up to the promises embodied in its October 30 declaration— 
if the declaration itself had been the climax and not simply 
an episode in this bitter story—the world would indeed have 
witnessed what the President hoped would be “the greatest 
forward stride toward justice, trust and understanding 
among nations in our generation.” Unfortunately such hopes 
were doomed to early disappointment. Whether or not Mos- 
cow had intended to carry out the declaration in good faith, 
the hope of freedom which had remained alive in the breasts 
of the Hungarians had already carried them beyond the 
point which any Soviet government could tolerate unless it 
was prepared to witness the demolition of everything it had 
built up in Eastern Europe. The false dawn of October go 
was to be succeeded by as black a night as any in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Washington’s prompt and favorable reaction to the notion 
ot a “commonwealth of socialist states” involved some depar- 
ture from the ideal of outright “liberation” which had seemed 
to dominate American official thinking in the past. In Wash- 
ington’s eyes, the unexpected acceleration of the liberalizing 
currents in Eastern Europe in the closing weeks of the elec- 
tion campaign suggested possibilities far more attractive than 
17 Recorded text in New York Times, November 1, 1956. 
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the previous situation, even if they fell considerably short of 
the ideal. Our past aid to Yugoslavia was evidently still pay- 
ing dividends in terms of satellite pressure for independ- 
ence of the U.S.S.R. A feeler about economic aid for Poland 
had raised a prospect that similar assistance there might pro- 
duce equally valuable results. There was no idea in Wash- 
ington of trying to intervene militarily in Eastern Europe or 
upset the Soviet-dictated security arrangements formalized 
by the Warsaw Pact. But even without formally challenging 
Moscow’s authority, much might perhaps be done to improve 
the lot of the Eastern European peoples and forward the 
“liberalizing trends” which had begun to manifest them- 
selves so unmistakably. 

An authoritative statement of these views was offered by 
Secretary Dulles in a speech at Dallas on October 27.18 ““The 
weakness of Soviet imperialism is being made manifest,” he 
said, and the captive peoples had no reason to doubt that we 
were “‘a sincere and dedicated friend.” In dissociating them- 
selves from their exclusive ties with Moscow, they knew they 
could “draw upon our abundance to tide themselves over 
the period of economic adjustment which is inevitable.” Nor 
did they necessarily have to renounce Communism, since, 
said Mr. Dulles, the United States did not ‘condition eco- 
nomic ties between us upon the adoption by these countries 
of any particular form of society.” At the same time, the Sec- 
retary of State went out of his way to assure the Soviet Union 
that the United States had “no ulterior purpose” in desiring 
the independence of the satellite countries: 


“Our unadulterated wish is that these peoples, from whom so 
much of our own national life derives, should have sovereignty 
restored to them and that they should have governments of their 
own free choosing. We do not look upon these nations as poten- 
tial military allies. We see them as friends and as part of a new 
and friendly and no longer divided Europe. We are confident 
that their independence, if promptly accorded, will contribute 


immensely to stabilize peace throughout all of Europe, West and 
East.” 


These comments were endorsed by President Eisenhower in 
his broadcast of October 31, with the additional information 


18 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 6. 
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that the United States had for some days been in touch with 
the new Polish Government in regard to economic aid. 

If these disclaimers of an ulterior motive were heard in 
Moscow, the Soviet leaders may also have taken particular 
note of the assurance that the United States had no intention 
of using its armed strength on behalf of freedom-seeking cap- 
tive peoples. Outside military interference, Mr. Dulles had 
warned in a commentary on Polish developments on October 
21, could precipitate a world war which could wipe out the 
Polish people. For outsiders to try to hurry the process of 
Poland’s recovery of independence, he said, would be “the 
last thing the Polish people want.” Similarly, President Eisen- 
hower told a campaign audience on October 25 that the 
United States aimed to strengthen the love of liberty every- 
where and “‘to do all within our peaceful power [sic] to help 
its champions.” In another campaign speech on November 1, 
while Soviet reinforcements poured into Hungary and forged 
a ring of steel around Budapest, the President hailed the new 
conquests of freedom in Eastern Europe and denounced Mos- 
cow’s apparent return to forceful methods. “We ourselves,” 
he added, “‘have abstained from the use of force—knowing it 
to be contrary both to the interests of these peoples and to 
the spirit and methods of the United Nations.” 

If Moscow had been equally concerned for the interests of 
peoples and the spirit of the United Nations, it might have 
bowed to the obvious desire of the Hungarian nation and 
accepted America’s promise of nonintervention in the spirit 
in which it was offered. If the people of Hungary had been 
better informed about the intent of the United States and 
other Western countries, they would have realized that they 
had no hope of outside support and might thus have refrained 
from pushing matters to an extremity. As things stood, they 
were doomed to be crushed by a ruthless master while their 
best friends stood by helpless—and, moreover, perilously di- 
vided among themselves by the acute crisis that had suddenly 
developed in the heart of the Middle East. 





CHAPTER TEN 
THE CRUCIBLE OF HISTORY 


IN DECIDING to crush the Hungarian revolution by force, Mos- 
cow must certainly have been influenced by the knowledge 
that the Western powers were just then intensely preoccu- 
pied with an unprecedented situation created by a large-scale 
Israeli attack on Egypt and a sudden move by Great Britain 
and France to seize control of the Suez Canal. If the undis- 
guised insistence of the Hungarian people on the liquidation 
of the Communist system gave the Soviet Government a mo- 
tive for violent action, the simultaneous outbreak of major 
hostilities in the Middle East provided a unique opportunity 
to carry it out with impunity. The resultant overlapping 
crises in Hungary and the Middle East were to present the 
world with a situation of unexampled complexity and danger 
and give humanity its most harrowing moments in years. The 
comfortable illusions about the “relaxation of tensions,” the 
unthinkability of war, the benevolence of the Soviet leaders, 
and the solidarity of the Atlantic allies were dispelled almost 
overnight. Once again mankind was brought face to face with 
the ugliest realities of international politics, presented in a 
form that was all the more frightening because so different 
from anything that could have been imagined a few weeks 
earlier. i 


1. A TIME FOR DECISION 


The main events of this distressing period can be quickly 
told, leaving their detailed analysis until the scope and major 
implications of the crisis have been briefly indicated. On 
Monday, October 29, Israel launched a “preventive” attack 
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against Egypt. On Tuesday, Britain and France announced, 
without consulting the United States, that they had jointly 
decided to occupy key positions along the Suez Canal in order 
to separate the belligerents and guarantee freedom of transit. 
Acting in complete disregard of American views, they also 
vetoed two cease-fire resolutions presented in the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, one by the United States and the other by 
the U.S.S.R. In this unheard-of situation President Eisen- 
hower announced on Wednesday, October 31, that there 
would be “no United States involvement” in the Middle 
Eastern hostilities, but that Washington would do all in its 
power “to localize the fighting and to end the conflict.” .Pre- 
ferring that this should be accomplished through the United 
Nations, Washington encouraged the convocation of an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly, which met on the 
night of November 1-2 to demand an immediate cease-fire, a 
cessation of military movements into the area, and a with- 
drawal behind armistice lines. Israel nevertheless continued 
to press its campaign in the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza 
Strip while Great Britain and France carried out bombing 
operations in preparation for the landing of an expeditionary 
force. Amid the general confusion, the Suez Canal was effec- 
tively sabotaged and Europe’s petroleum supplies were fur- 
ther endangered by destruction of pipeline installations in 
Syria. 

In Hungary, meanwhile, the Soviet declaration of October 
30 (p. 316) had quite failed to end the strikes, demonstrations, 
and sporadic violence by which the public was manifesting its 
insistence on freedom from Soviet Communism. On Thurs- 
day, November 1, Premier Nagy informed the Soviet Ambas- 
sador that Hungary was denouncing the Warsaw Pact, de- 
claring its neutrality, and appealing to the United Nations to 
help defend its new status. This attempt to take Hungary out 
of the Soviet orbit sealed the fate of the Nagy regime, if its 
previous actions had not already done so. After a period of 
growing tension while the U.N. Security Council held two 
inconclusive meetings on the situation, Soviet divisions early 
on Sunday, November 4 opened a violent assault on Buda- 
pest. Simultaneously a new all-Communist government was 
set up under Janos Kadar, the supposed “national” Commu- 
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nist who had replaced Ger6 as secretary of the party central 
committee. While Nagy sought asylum in the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy and Cardinal Mindszenty took refuge in the U.S. Lega- 
tion, a Security Council resolution deploring the use of force 
and calling for the withdrawal of Soviet troops was vetoed by 
the U.S.S.R. at a pre-dawn meeting in New York. An emer- 
gency session of the Assembly held later that same Sunday 
approved the first of many fruitless appeals to Moscow and 
its Hungarian puppets to desist and grant the Hungarian 
people their rights. 

With intense fighting going on in Budapest and elsewhere 
in Hungary, Moscow in the next day or two attempted to 
divert attention from its repressive role by an unprecedented 
display of diplomatic violence in connection with develop- 
ments in the Middle East. While American attention focused 
on Tuesday’s election, while Secretary Dulles recuperated 
from an emergency operation, and while British paratroops 
were just beginning to land at Port Said, the Russians on 
Monday, November 5 unloosed a volley of harshly worded 
diplomatic communications directed at Britain, France, Israel, 
the United States, and the Security Council. The gist of these 
messages, which contained ominous references to a possible 
third world war, was that Moscow condemned the Israeli- 
Anglo-French “aggression,” was determined that it must 
cease, was prepared to “crush the aggressors” by force, and to 
that end proposed joint military action in the Middle East 
by the United States and the U.S.S.R. This suggestion the 
White House promptly dismissed as “unthinkable.” Serious 
alarm was nevertheless aroused by the bellicose tone of the 
Soviet communications, which were accompanied by mass 
demonstrations in Moscow and hints that Soviet “volunteers” 
might be sent to the Middle East. From Turkey came a false 
alarm about unidentified aircraft flying southward. Precau- 
tionary instructions were sent to U.S. military headquarters 
throughout the world, naval carrier task forces were ordered 
to sea, and diplomatic pressure on Great Britain and its co- 
belligerents to comply with the U.N. resolutions on the 
Middle East was redoubled. 

Israel by this time had achieved its military objectives in 
the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip, but the Anglo-French 
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landings at Port Said and nearby Port Fuad were only begin- 
ning and the seizure of the Canal would require another 
forty-eight hours at least. Nevertheless, under the combined 
pressure of Washington, the United Nations, Moscow, and a 
considerable section of British and Commonwealth opinion, 
the Eden government decided to reverse itself and accept a 
cease-fire as of midnight Tuesday, November 6, leaving its 
forces only time to advance some twenty-five miles down the 
Canal. This decision was made easier by the fact that the 
U.N. Assembly had meanwhile provided for the establish- 
ment of a U.N. “Emergency Force,’ to be recruited from 
small nations not parties to the conflict, to secure and super- 
vise a cessation of hostilities. Originally proposed by Canada, 
this practical move enabled Britain to retire with some shreds 
of dignity from an undertaking that for both political and 
military reasons had proved impossible to carry out as planned. 
France, as the weaker partner in the enterprise, was com- 
pelled to give in along with Britain. 

The cessation of active operations in Egypt greatly re- 
duced any immediate danger of war with Russia. However 
appalled world opinion might be at the work of suppres- 
sion now going forward in Hungary, it was well under- 
stood that no Western power was going to threaten Mos- 
cow as Moscow had just threatened London and Paris. Even 
the people of Hungary were by now beginning to realize that 
they could expect no outside support except for the inter- 
national indignation registered through the United Nations. 
This type of support impressed Moscow very little when bal- 
anced against the important interests which had been chal- 
lenged by the Hungarian revolt. However much it might lose 
in terms of moral standing in the outside world, the Kremlin 
apparently felt that it could not allow a direct threat to its 
hegemony in Eastern Europe to go unpunished. 

These simultaneous developments in Hungary and the 
Middle East were interrelated on several levels of historical 
significance. No one can doubt that the turmoil in Eastern 
Europe (combined with electoral preoccupations in the 
United States) helped to convince the Israeli, French, and 
British governments that a uniquely favorable movement had 
arrived for settling their account with Egypt. This would be 
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true whether or not they had complete knowledge of each 
other’s plans. Once involved in the attack on Egypt, how- 
ever, Britain and France were severely handicapped in deal- 
ing with European developments, the more so because their 
independent proceedings had thoroughly antagonized public 
opinion in most of the world and made joint action with the 
United States difficult if not impossible. Such a situation 
could not fail to encourage the Russians in their determina- 
tion to “crack down” in Hungary. Yet by involving them- 
selves so deeply in Hungary, the Russians in turn may have 
limited their capacity for action elsewhere on the world stage. 
As matters turned out, there was no occasion for direct Soviet 
action in relation to the Middle East; Moscow’s mere threats, 
followed almost immediately by the cease-fire in Egypt, suf- 
ficed to convince most of the Arab peoples that the Soviet 
Union was their best friend. How far the Russians would 
have been in a position to back up their threats with action 
in the Middle East must remain uncertain, but Soviet mili- 
tary movements during this period gave the impression that 
Moscow’s primary concern was to protect its domain in East- 
ern Europe rather than trying to spread the flames in the 
Mediterranean area. 

The series of events that began on October 29 may also be 
viewed as a culminating point in the process of ‘“‘depolariza- 
tion” and “thawing of alliances” which had been the salient 
feature of the immediately preceding period. In both the 
Soviet and Western camps the authority of the leading power 
—in one case the U.S.S.R., in the other the United States— 
had been increasingly called in question as associated govern- 
ments yielded to the spirit of independence and acquired the 
habit of working out their own solutions when the policies of 
their great allies proved unsatisfactory. In the Soviet camp 
this spirit had produced the Polish “national Communist” 
revolution, the popular revolt in Hungary, and the Soviet 
declaration of October 30; in the West it had produced a 
gradual loosening of Atlantic solidarity which culminated in 
the inter-allied differences over the Suez Canal and now 
reached a logical—if not necessarily inevitable—conclusion in 
the Anglo-French action against Egypt. The ultimate result 
of such tendencies would have been the breakup of both alli- 
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ance systems. Hungary, indeed, actually denounced the War- 
saw Pact; while the use of force by France and Britain could 
be regarded as a technical violation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and was certainly contrary to the spirit of that instru- 
ment as understood in Washington. 

But the crisis which brought these extreme tendencies to 
fruition was also to stand out as a major turning point in the 
“depolarization” process. To prevent the breakup of its alli- 
ance system, the U.S.S.R. intervened drastically in Hungary 
to impose a more obedient government and set an example 
to other satellites. No comparable effort was made by the 
United States to reclaim its wayward allies; it was the logic 
of the events themselves that presently compelled the British 
and French governments to give up their attempt at playing 
an independent role and devote their efforts to reestablishing 
so far as possible their badly shaken understanding with the 
United States. Meanwhile the manifestation of Soviet bru- 
tality in Hungary and the rapid revival of a “cold war’ at- 
mosphere made an impression on both allies and neutrals and 
did much to reverse the pro-Soviet currents so noticeable in 
recent months. 

It is from this relationship to the unceasing conflict be- 
tween Communist totalitarianism and the underlying prin- 
ciples of the free world that the events in Hungary and the 
Middle East derive what may have been their deepest signifi- 
cance. Both Hungary and Egypt could be viewed as fronts in 
the East-West struggle, the former as an outpost of national 
and anti-Communist ideals, the latter as a springboard for 
Soviet influence in a new area of conquest. “If we look dis- 
passionately at the two questions—the Middle East and Hun- 
gary—we see that there emerges from both one clear, simple 
and disturbing pattern: the pattern of Soviet imperialism”— 
such was the judgment of a French delegate in the General 
Assembly (November g). Soviet spokesmen took a remarkably 
similar view, except that to their minds it was Western rather 
than Soviet imperialism that was at fault. “The aggression 
against Egypt and the Fascist putsch in Hungary are links of 
one and the same chain,” Shepilov asserted (November 22). 
Both disturbances, he claimed, originated in “a far-reaching 
and dangerous plan on the part of those international forces 
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that are seeking . . . to restore colonial rule where it has been 
overthrown and to return anti-popular regimes to power in 
those countries where they had collapsed.” Discounting the 
self-serving intention of these and similar statements on both 
sides, what is significant is the general recognition that both 
the Hungarian and Middle Eastern episodes had a definite 
place in the larger pattern of the East-West struggle. The 
basic Soviet aim was to preserve its influence in Eastern 
Europe and extend it to the Middle East; the major Western 
interest was to keep Soviet influence out of the Middle East 
and if possible to water it down in Eastern Europe. 

From the standpoint of these fundamental policy aims, the 
events of October and November were not wholly advan- 
tageous to either side. The Soviet Union, it is true, managed 
to safeguard its primacy in Eastern Europe and considerably 
extend its influence in the Middle East by its demonstrative 
stand against the “aggressors.” But this was accomplished 
only at the price of alienating a great part of world opinion 
and destroying the relaxed and “peaceful” international cli- 
mate that Moscow had found so advantageous. This psycho- 
logical setback may or may not have offset Moscow’s imme- 
diate gains and the very severe damage which the same events 
had inflicted on the Western cause. The Western powers, col- 
lectively at least, lost all along the line. They failed to pre- 
serve their own unity; they failed to prevent the martyrdom 
of Hungary; they failed to stem the adverse tide in the Mid- 
dle East. France and Britain, in particular, not only fell short 
of their objectives in Egypt but lost ground enormously in 
the “‘anticolonial” world as a whole and made no compensat- 
ing gains in the good opinion of the United States or, for that 
matter, of other Western countries. 

If anyone in the Western world drew even short-run ad- 
vantage from this debacle it would seem to have been the 
United States, whose stock in the Arab world and among the 
anticolonial nations generally appeared to rise considerably 
thanks to its strong stand against the invasion of Egypt and 
its subsequent insistence on prompt withdrawal of the invad- 
ing forces. Compelled at last to choose on a matter of prin- 
ciple between its chief allies in Europe and its friends in the 
Arab world, the United States seemed unhesitatingly to have 
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opted for the latter. As Vice-President Nixon said in one of 
the last speeches of the 1956 campaign (November 2): 


“For the first time in history we have shown independence of 
Anglo-French policies toward Asia and Africa which seemed to 
us to reflect the colonial tradition. That declaration of independ- 
ence has had an electrifying effect throughout the world.” 


Independence of Anglo-French policies was undoubtedly a 
good recommendation to the uncommitted peoples of Asia 
and Africa; so, too, was the conception of law and morality 
which led the United States to oppose its allies’ transgressions 
as firmly as it did those of the Soviet Union. “There can be 
no law,” President Eisenhower declared in his epochal broad- 
cast of October 31,1 “if we were to invoke one code of inter- 
national conduct for those who oppose us and another for our 
friends.” 

Unhappily for the larger interests of justice, the attempt 
to enforce an equal standard against friend and foe turned 
out to be much more successful in the case of our friends 
than in the case of those who opposed us. Britain and France 
yielded to American (if not to Soviet) pressure and to the 
demands of world opinion as expressed through the United 
Nations. The U.S.S.R., confronted with pressures that were 
similar although less intense, did not yield but went stolidly 
forward with its work of repression; and there was no other 
means of persuasion that the United States or its allies were 
willing to see used. While impartial in conception, American 
policy thus turned out to be somewhat one-sided in its effects. 
It helped to deprive France and England of any advantages 
that might have been gained by their rash adventure; but it 
failed to penalize the U.S.S.R. in any equivalent way for 
what most people considered its wholly indefensible conduct 
in Hungary. 

It has even been argued that the stern attitude adopted by 
the United States indirectly assisted Soviet aims by helping to 
undermine the Anglo-French position in the Middle East and 
thus opening the door to further Soviet penetration. Consid- 
erable criticism was heard in ensuing weeks, both abroad and 
at home, of Washington’s alleged policy of “‘bullying our 


1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 7. 
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allies and placating our enemies.”’ A more accurate statement 
of Washington’s intent would have stressed the policy aim 
enunciated by Mr. Dulles on December 2: ‘‘Peace with jus- 
tice, and the renunciation of the use of force.” The only 
question to which such an objective could properly give rise 
was whether the methods thus far employed toward its reali- 
zation had been or could ever be sufficient to protect the full 
range of U.S. interests in a still lawless world. That the ad- 
ministration was not unaware of this problem was shown by 
its subsequent efforts to dispel any notion that it sought 
“‘peace at any price,” especially in the Middle East. But the 
first task, in Washington’s view, was to get the invading 
forces out of Egypt. Once that was on the way to accomplish- 
ment, it would be time to make a fresh start on such longer- 
range problems as the Arab-Israeli relationship, the future of 
the Suez Canal, and above all the protection of the whole 
area against the undiminished threat of Communist im- 
perialism. 


2. THE SUEZ FIASCO 


Although the attacks on Egypt carried out by Israel, Great 
Britain, and France are not easily defended from either a 
legalistic or a practical standpoint, the shock and dismay 
which they created in Washington did not at any time blind 
American leaders to the existence of certain extenuating fac- 
tors which made them easier to understand if not to approve. 
“We are fully aware of the grave anxieties of Israel, of Britain, 
and of France,” said President Eisenhower in his broadcast 
of October 31. ““We know that they have been subjected to 
grave and repeated provocations.” Speaking more particu- 
larly of France and Britain, Vice-President Nixon said on 
December 6: ? 


“By the international standards which were generally accepted 
50 years ago, the action they took would have been defended, if 


not justified. .. . We knew that our friends acted under great 
provocation and that their patience had been strained almost be- 
yond endurance. . . . It is essential that we recognize that history 


may record that neither we nor our allies were without fault in 


2 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 8. 
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our handling of the events which led to the crisis. . . . We recog- 
nize that they were confronted with a series of aggressive acts 
short of the use of force, in addition to an ominous military 
build-up in a nation which they believed threatened their vital 
interests.” 


What the Vice-President said of France and Britain was, of 
course, even more true of Israel—except that neither Israel 
nor its neighbors had always stopped short of the use of force 
in the mutual warfare they had been carrying on for years. 
The United Nations, as Israeli Ambassador Abba Eban 
pointed out to the Security Council four days before the 
attack on Egypt, had not been able to offer Israel “that mini- 
mal security which is enjoyed by each and every one of its 
other member states.” Israel’s chronic sense of insecurity had 
been enormously heightened of late by the flow of Soviet 
arms to Egypt and Syria and the steady increase throughout 
the Arab world of the radical type of nationalism embodied 
by Colonel Abd-al-Nasir. The results of Jordan’s national 
election on October 21, which returned an anti-Western ma- 
jority to the Jordanian parliament, offered confirmation of 
the fear that Jordan was rapidly sliding into the Egyptian 
camp. Israeli apprehensions were redoubled by the announce- 
ment on October 25 that Jordan, Egypt, and Syria had 
agreed to tighten their military cooperation and, in case of 
war with Israel, to place their armed forces under an Egyp- 
tian general. Premier Ben-Gurion later insisted (March 5, 
1957) that the so-called “Pact of Amman” had placed Israel 
in a situation of “direct and immediate danger,” and that its 
own subsequent actions had been “the condition for our very 
survival, an action of defense in accordance with Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter.” 

Having just been warned by the British not to attack Jor- 
dan, the government of Premier Ben-Gurion had all the 
more reason for concentrating its attention on Egypt as the 
acknowledged leader of the anti-Israeli camp. Egypt was 
known to have been stockpiling arms in the Sinai Peninsula 
and was suspected of planning an early attack. There had 
been one incident on the Egyptian front on October 21, and 
the Israelis now asserted that the Sinai region was being used 
as the base for a new series of fidaiyun raids. In the days im- 
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mediately succeeding the “Pact of Amman,” Israeli mobili- 
zation measures assumed so threatening a character that 
President Eisenhower addressed two personal messages to Pre- 
mier Ben-Gurion urging him to do nothing that would en- 
danger peace. Expressions of concern were also sent to other 
Middle Eastern states, Americans were warned to get out of 
the area, and the President gave instructions that the situ- 
ation be discussed with Great Britain and France in con- 
formity with the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. Mr. Ben- 
Gurion did not reply to the President’s message until October 
29, after action had been finally decided upon. In announc- 
ing the invasion of Egypt on that day, Israel said that its 
objective was to eliminate the fidaiyun bases in the Sinai 
Peninsula. To judge from the scale of the attack, however, 
the Israelis hoped to gain additional advantages if their gam- 
ble succeeded and to effect a lasting improvement in Israel’s 
general security position. 

The world had lived so long with the possibility of re- 
newed war between Arabs and Israelis that everyone sup- 
posedly knew exactly what to do now that the break had 
come. The other Arab states were pledged to rush to Egypt’s 
assistance. The Western Big Three were bound by the Tri- 
partite Declaration of 1950 to take action “immediately... 
both within and outside the United Nations” to prevent a 
violation of frontiers or armistice lines. The United States 
was further committed by the presidential statement of April 
9, 1956 (p. 92) to oppose any aggression in the area “within 
constitutional means,” as well as “to support and assist any 
nation which might be subjected to such aggression.” Secre- 
tary Dulles as well as Prime Minister Eden had given the im- 
pression that plans for action had been perfected and could 
be put into operation at short notice. Yet nothing happened 
as it was supposed to do. While Israeli forces knifed through 
the Sinai desert and fanned out into the Gaza Strip, the 
other Arab governments sat irresolute. (President Abd-al- 
Nasir later claimed that he had requested them not to inter- 
vene.) The United States announced that it would immedi- 
ately take the matter to the Security Council and was already 
consulting London and Paris under the Tripartite Declara- 
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tion. London and Paris, however, proved somewhat evasive, 
asked for time, and showed some annoyance when Washing- 
ton insisted on an immediate Security Council meeting and 
produced a draft resolution which called for the withholding 
of military, economic, or financial assistance from Israel. 

According to the later account of Sir Anthony Eden (De- 
cember 20), the action taken by the United Kingdom and 
France at this critical juncture was not decided upon until 
Messrs. Mollet and Pineau flew to London for a hastily ar- 
ranged conference on Tuesday, October 30. Admittedly, 
“every possible hypothesis” had been examined in advance, 
and military planning for a joint expedition to protect the 
Suez Canal had commenced immediately after its nationali- 
zation in July. The outbreak of hostilities in the neighbor- 
hood of the Canal (of which France at least apparently had 
some advance notice) made it possible to depict the expedi- 
tion which both London and Paris had long wished to under- 
take as a fulfillment of wider obligations relating to peace 
and security in the Middle East. The need of the moment, 
according to the public declarations of the British and French 
statesmen, was to “separate the belligerents” and prevent hos- 
tilities from jeopardizing free passage through the Canal; 
and it was ostensibly for this purpose that they decided to 
establish control of the Canal area without even attempting 
to secure the concurrence of the United States or the United 
Nations. “If your government was not informed of the final 
developments,” Premier Mollet explained (December 9), 
“the reason ... was our fear that if we had consulted it, it 
would have prevented us from acting.” 

The British and French governments may possibly have 
been justified in their subsequent claim that their action pre- 
vented an outbreak of general hostilities in the Middle East 
which might have led to the involvement of the Soviet 
Union and thus to the development of world war. Yet it 
is difficult to escape the impression that both governments 
were primarily concerned with narrower aims. To most ob- 
servers it seemed obvious that they were using the Israeli- 
Egyptian hostilities as a pretext for trying to regain control 
of the Canal and, if possible, bring down the Egyptian Presi- 
dent who had caused them so much trouble. Their own inter- 
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ests were too deeply involved for them to pose successfully 
as impartial guarantors of law and order. In the eyes of the 
Asian-African world (and, of course, the Communists), they 
were simply trying to reimpose “colonialism” in an area from 
which it had been expelled. A not dissimilar view was taken 
in the United States, which had additional grounds for com- 
plaint in that its allies had not only gone against its advice 
but had kept it in ignorance of their intentions. Washington, 
too, had sometimes taken actions on its own responsibility 
which had caused anxiety and irritation in allied countries. 
But the present offense dwarfed anything in the previous his- 
tory of the Big Three and inflicted grave damage on the 
mutual confidence so necessary to the effective functioning 
of the alliance. When it is added that the Anglo-French ex- 
pedition failed to prevent the closure of the Canal or unseat 
President Abd-al-Nasir and that it had to be halted before its 
essential objectives were attained, the adventure must cer- 
tainly be written down as a colossal blunder whether or not 
it was also the crime that much of the world believed it to be. 

First news of the prospective Anglo-French intervention 
reached the United States while the Security Council was 
meeting in New York to consider the Israeli attack on Egypt 
(Tuesday, October 30). The British and French delegates im- 
mediately took the position that nothing could usefully be 
done by the Security Council in view of the fact that their 
own governments had already stepped forward with a series 
of demands on the Israelis and Egyptians, beginning with a 
request to cease hostilities within twelve hours. In addition, 
they explained, both belligerents had been asked to withdraw 
their forces ten miles from the Suez Canal in order that 
Anglo-French protective forces could move “temporarily” 
into key positions at Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. made clear that the United States 
had had nothing to do with this move and thoroughly dis- 
approved it. Despite the radical change in the situation, he 
insisted on introducing the U.S. cease-fire resolution ¢ calling 
on Israel to withdraw its armed forces and calling on all U.N. 
members to refrain from the improper use or threat of force 


4U.N. Document S/3710, October 30, 1956, in Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 107. 
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and deny assistance to Israel—language which in effect de- 
manded the abandonment of the Anglo-French program. This 
motion gained seven affirmative votes, including that of the 
U.S.S.R., but was defeated by Great Britain and France in 
Britain’s first and France’s third use of the veto. Likewise 
defeated by British and French vetoes was an alternative 
cease-fire resolution offered by the U.S.S.R. which merely 
called on Israel to withdraw behind the armistice lines. Not 
subject to veto, but equally without result, were President 
Eisenhower’s urgent appeals to the British and French Prime 
Ministers to refrain from carrying out their plan. The Anglo- 
French ultimatum, conditionally accepted by Israel but 
ignored by Egypt, expired before dawn on November 1 and 
Britain and France prepared to carry out their intention of 
intervening “in whatever strength may be necessary to se- 
cure compliance’—in other words, to occupy the Canal by 
force. 

If the Anglo-French command at Cyprus had been in a 
position to seize the Canal immediately, the operation might 
have come nearer to accomplishing its announced purposes. 
As it was, most of the naval and ground forces had to be 
brought from Malta, and it was also thought necessary to put 
the Egyptian air force out of action before the arrival of para- 
troops and troop convoys. These preliminary operations con- 
sumed a full week during which indignation swelled mightily 
throughout most of the world. The Arab and Asian peoples, 
as might have been expected, were far more shocked by this 
recrudescence of “colonialism” than by the U.S.S.R.’s repres- 
sive measures in Hungary. Although Americans took a more 
balanced view, they did not allow the Hungarian tragedy to 
blind them to what they regarded as an unjustified use of 
force by their own allies. The President set the tone in de- 
claring on October 31 that while we were determined to 
maintain our friendship with the nations that had initiated 
the fighting, we believed their actions “to have been taken in 
error’; and it was clear from his remarks that we had no 
intention of helping them to realize their aims. From the be- 
ginning of the crisis, Washington seems to have seen its pri- 
mary task as that of securing a cessation of hostilities and a 
withdrawal of the invading forces from Egypt, as a necessary 
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preliminary to any attempt at solving the larger problems of 
the area. Since this aim coincided with the immediate inter- 
ests of Egypt as well as the formal standards of the United 
Nations, the United States could count on extensive inter- 
national backing even if its actions resulted in widening the 
breach with Britain, France, and Israel. 

The most suitable means of bringing hostilities to a close, 
the President indicated, lay in the United Nations. Although 
action through the Security Council had been blocked by the 
Anglo-French veto, the matter could still be referred to the 
General Assembly under the hitherto untried “Uniting for 
Peace” procedure, originally designed to circumvent pos- 
sible vetoes by the U.S.S.R. Few would have imagined in 
earlier years that this expedient, consistently denounced by 
Soviet delegates as a violation of the Charter, would one day 
be invoked against the closest allies of the United States. This 
revolutionary shift in the world political situation could be 
set down not only as a tragedy for the free world but as Colo- 
nel Abd-al-Nasir’s greatest political success to date. The sei- 
zure of the Suez Canal had put the Egyptian President at least 
nominally “in the wrong,’”’ no matter how reluctant most 
countries might be to do anything about it. Now the attacks 
on Egypt had suddenly placed him and his country in the 
role of the innocent victim, set upon by unscrupulous “colo- 
nialist aggressors” and enjoying the strongest claims to inter- 
national support. This support was to be forthcoming in 
large measure in the ensuing weeks. 

Of the six resolutions on the Middle East adopted at the 
Assembly’s First Emergency Session (November 1-10), the 
first and fundamental one was an adaptation and expansion of 
the U.S. cease-fire proposal which had been vetoed in the Se- 
curity Council. Personally presented by Secretary Dulles and 
adopted early on November 2 by a vote of 64 to 5 with 6 
abstentions,® it urged all parties to agree to an immediate 
cease-fire, desist from military movements, withdraw behind 
armistice lines, desist from raids into neighboring territory, 
and scrupulously respect the armistice pending effective steps 
to reopen the Canal and restore freedom of navigation. As 


5 General Assembly Resolution 997 (ES-I), November 2, 1956, in Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 109. 
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military operations continued, a second and stronger resolu- 
tion to the same effect was adopted two nights later and a 
third, calling on the invading forces to withdraw “‘immedi- 
ately,” on November 7.° 

To the credit of the General Assembly it must be added 
that it did not confine itself to rhetorical expressions but 
evolved a practical basis for the cessation of hostilities. The 
concept of an international “Emergence Force” to separate 
the belligerents, originally suggested by Lester Pearson of 
Canada and speedily developed by Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold with the backing of most of the Assembly (other 
than the Soviet bloc), represented a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the world organization and equipped it with an in- 
strumentality which might be capable of even wider use. 
This constructive move provided Britain, France, and Israel 
with a means of retiring more or less gracefully from the in- 
vidious position in which they had placed themselves, and 
probably contributed more to the solution of the crisis than 
did the Assembly’s numerous hortatory resolutions. Under a 
plan drafted by the Secretary-General and approved in two 
resolutions of November 5, and 7,7 an emergency international 
U.N. force “‘to secure and supervise the cessation of hostili- 
ties” in accordance with the cease-fire resolutions was to be 
set up under the command of General Burns of the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization. Made up of contingents 
contributed by member states, it would not include person- 
nel of any of the major powers. In putting the force together 
during the next few weeks, care was taken to preserve a “‘bal- 
ance” both geographically and ideologically and to exclude 
nationalities which could be offensive to any of the belliger- 
ents, especially Egypt. With twenty-three offers to choose 
from, Mr. Hammarskjold and General Burns initially ac- 
cepted contingents from ten nations: Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia, India, Colombia, Canada, Finland, 
Brazil, and Indonesia. 

With a ceiling provisionally set at 6,000 men, the U.N. 
Emergency Force (UNEF) was a “police force” rather than a 
“military force,” and could begin to function only when the 


6 Tbid., nos. 111 and 118. 
7 Ibid., nos. 113 and 117. 
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belligerents agreed to stop fighting. Egypt, which was losing 
heavily on the battlefield, naturally favored a prompt cease- 
fire and the withdrawal of the three invaders; the latter, just 
as naturally, wished to delay a cease-fire until they had drawn 
the maximum profit from their military operations. Israel 
had been first in the field and gained the most. By November 
4 it had occupied virtually the whole of the Sinai Peninsula 
and all of the Gaza Strip, together with two small islands in 
the Gulf of Aqaba (Tiran and Sanafir) which had been used 
by Egypt in blockading Israel’s Red Sea port of Elat. In the 
process Israel had captured nearly 5,600 Egyptian prisoners 
and vast quantities of Soviet-made matériel—quantities which 
by most accounts were so much in excess of Egyptian needs 
as to raise the suspicion that they had been stockpiled for the 
use of future Soviet ‘‘volunteers.” Israel’s essential objectives 
had been attained, and the local balance of power decisively 
shifted to Israel’s advantage. For the Israelis the main objec- 
tive henceforth was to preserve their advantage and avoid 
being forced back into the relatively unfavorable position 
they had previously occupied. As an indication of their atti- 
tude, they let it be known that in their view the armistice 
arrangements which the United Nations was hoping to re- 
store were now null and void. 

The Anglo-French military operations, although they may 
have contributed indirectly to the success of the Israeli arms, 
had been much less effective from the standpoint of Anglo- 
French aims. (Prime Minister Eden insisted that Britain, at 
any rate, had no desire to assist the Israelis but shared the 
general view that they must be compelled to retire behind 
the armistice lines.) Anglo-French bombing had destroyed 
most of the Egyptian air force on the ground; but the in- 
evitable Egyptian casualties (greatly exaggerated by Egyptian 
propaganda) had added to the disapproval expressed both in- 
ternationally and in Britain itself. Nor had the aim of protect- 
ing the Canal been realized; the waterway would be closed 
for months by sunken vessels and demolished railway spans, 
attributed by the Egyptians to British bombing but by every- 
one else to Egyptian sabotage. The closure of the Canal would 
mean a sharp cut in Europe’s oil supplies, which would be 
further limited as the result of Syria’s destruction of three 
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pumping stations along the pipeline from Iraq to the Medi- 
terranean. The loss of oil revenue resulting from these ac- 
tions might eventually hurt Iraq and Saudi Arabia even more 
than the loss of oil hurt Britain and France. For the moment, 
however, the main concern of most Arabs was to show their 
solidarity with Abd-al-Nasir, whose prestige both in Egypt 
and throughout the Arab world now stood higher than ever. 

Having failed to unseat Abd-al-Nasir or safeguard their oil 
supplies, the British and French might still have hoped to 
gain physical possession of the Canal as a first step toward a 
settlement of its future status. But at this point the adverse 
pressures which had been exerted from Washington, from 
Commonwealth sources, and through the United Nations 
were further intensified as the result of Moscow’s direct threat 
to intervene by military force. Premier Bulganin’s letters of 
November 5, to the British, French, and Israeli Premiers, de- 
livered as Anglo-French paratroops were at last coming down 
on Port Said, spoke openly of the danger of a third world 
war, told Israel its “criminal and irresponsible” actions were 
jeopardizing its very existence, and declared roundly that 
Moscow was “fully determined to crush the aggressors and 
restore peace in the East through the use of force’’—osten- 
sibly, to be sure, as an agent of the United Nations. To under- 
line its warning, Moscow began next day to sponsor the en- 
listment of “volunteers” in response to Egypt’s appeal for 
international aid. 

In Washington, at least, these manifestations were regarded 
with the utmost seriousness, despite the prompt rejection of 
Moscow’s proposal (November 5) that the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
cooperate with the Soviet Navy and Air Force to end the 
“ageression.” § In addition to ordering a world-wide alert of 
the U.S. armed forces, the President at noon on election day 
put in a fresh call to Prime Minister Eden, only to be told 
that the British Cabinet had already decided to accept a 
cease-fire. The Anglo-French troops who had begun to dis- 
embark at Port Said at dawn would cease fire at midnight, on 
the understanding that Egypt and Israel had also accepted a 
cease-fire and that the proposed U.N. force would be com- 
petent to secure and supervise the attainment of the objec- 
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tives of the Assembly’s original cease-fire resolution.* How 
far, if at all, the Soviet threat may have contributed to this 
decision would naturally remain a matter for speculation. In 
Britain the announcement was greeted with widespread relief, 
especially in the Labor party, which had strongly condemned 
the whole enterprise. France, whose advocacy of the expedi- 
tion had been motivated primarily by concern for the situ- 
ation in Algeria, was less happy at desisting while Abd-al- 
Nasir remained in power; but its active role in the enterprise 
had been a secondary one, and there was no possibility of 
going on without the British. 

The Assembly resolution of November 2 had urged not 
only a cease-fire and a cessation of military movements but 
also a withdrawal of forces ‘“‘behind the armistice lines,” scru- 
pulous observance of the armistice provisions, avoidance of 
raids, and prompt steps to “reopen the Suez Canal and restore 
secure freedom of navigation.” The suspension of active hos- 
tilities left these additional recommendations a long way 
from fulfillment. The natural desire of Egypt and its nu- 
merous sympathizers was to subordinate everything to the 
objective of getting the invading forces withdrawn as rapidly 
as possible. The natural tendency of Israel, Britain, and France 
was to delay and bargain about their withdrawal in the hope 
that some practical advantages might still be wrung from the 
adventure. France and Britain were anxious to hold on at 
least until the U.N. Emergency Force was prepared to take 
over and satisfactory arrangements had been made for clear- 
ing the Canal of obstructions. Israel was determined not to 
give up its conquests unless arrangements were made which 
would relieve it of the fear of Egyptian aggression and assure 
its shipping of the free use of the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Only under strong pressure from President Eisen- 
hower did Israel reluctantly agree on November 8 to with- 
draw its forces “from Egypt’”—a term which, in the Israeli 
view, did not include the Gaza Strip or the captured islands.'° 

Thus the next month was to witness a protracted tug of 
war as the U.N. Force was gradually assembled and inserted 
between the combatants while the invading countries slowly 
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gave ground before the combined pressure of the General 
Assembly, the U.S.S.R., and the United States. Tension re- 
mained acute through much of this period. Egypt raised in- 
numerable difficulties about the placement and functioning 
of the U.N. Force and the subsequent U.N. efforts to make 
a start on clearing the Canal. In order to secure Egyptian 
cooperation, General Burns and Mr. Hammarskjold felt 
obliged to make numerous concessions to the Egyptian view- 
point, thus antagonizing the British, French, and Israelis to a 
degree that threatened to nullify their plans for withdrawal. 
Moscow meanwhile continued its threatening gestures, osten- 
tatiously imitated by Peking and other Communist centers. 
To strengthen its hold on the Arab world, which generally 
credited the U.S.S.R. and Abd-al-Nasir with prime responsi- 
bility for having brought about the cease-fire, Moscow on 
November 10 announced that if the three “‘aggressors” de- 
layed the implementation of U.N. decisions it would “not 
hinder the departure of Soviet citizen volunteers who wish 
to take part in the struggle of the Egyptian people for their 
independence.” Another alarming Soviet move was the issu- 
ance on November 17 of an official statement (accompanied 
by the test detonation of another nuclear weapon) which 
again spoke of the danger of a third world war and the un- 
favorable strategic position of Western Europe, as well as 
proposing a new “summit conference” to consider a fresh set 
of Soviet disarmament proposals. (See Chapter XI.) Beneath 
the war clouds that still lowered over the Middle East, Soviet 
prestige was growing throughout the Arab world and in one 
state, Syria, seemed in a fair way to become the dominant 
influence. 

Against the prospect of direct Soviet intervention in the 
Middle East the United States continued to show resolute 
opposition, without making clear in public what form its 
opposition would take if the threat materialized. The Presi- 
dent indicated at his news conference on November 14 that 
this would be a matter for the United Nations to handle with 
U.S. support, and Acting Secretary Hoover said much the 
same thing to the General Assembly two days later. Presuma- 
bly these statements were reinforced by diplomatic warnings 
to Moscow. But meanwhile the United States was fully occu- 
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pied with getting the British, French, and Israelis out of 
Egypt. Israel was given to understand that there was no pros- 
pect of further American grants and loans as long as it con- 
tinued to defy the United Nations. Toward its own allies the 
United States did not conceal its continued displeasure over 
their actions or its expectation that they would withdraw 
promptly. Until they did so, it was suggested, they need not 
look to the United States for assistance in meeting the fuel 
crisis they themselves had brought about. To the growing 
discontent not only of Britain and France but of other Euro- 
pean countries which had had no part in the Suez affair, the 
United States delayed activating the emergency committee on 
oil supplies set up soon after the Canal was nationalized, al- 
though it did allow oil shipments to Europe from Gulf ports 
to be substantially increased. 

The climax of this many-sided campaign of pressure on the 
three invaders was the adoption by the General Assembly on 
November 24 of a new resolution summoning them to com- 
ply “forthwith” with the earlier admonitions to withdraw 
their forces. By this time elements of the U.N. Emergency 
Force had arrived in the Canal zone and troop withdrawals 
were already in progress. The necessity for a new resolution, 
desired principally by the Arab and Asian delegations, was 
not universally apparent, and the U.S. delegation and the 
State Department were divided as to the wisdom of joining 
the move. With Secretary Dulles still hospitalized, the issue 
was put directly to the President, who authorized Ambassa- 
dor Lodge to use his own judgment. Mr. Lodge decided to 
vote “Yes,” and the resolution was adopted by 63 votes to 5, 
with 10 abstentions.'! Especially irritating to France, Britain, 
and some other NATO countries was the failure of the 
United States to support a moderating amendment proposed 
by Belgium from which the word “forthwith” was omitted. 
Amid mounting expressions of concern for the future of the 
Atlantic association, Foreign Ministers Lloyd and Pineau 
soon afterward left the United States without having man- 
aged to see the President. Prime Minister Eden, who had 


11 General Assembly Resolution 1120 (XI), November 24, 1956, in Documents on 
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gone to Jamaica to recuperate from recent exertions, likewise 
received no encouragement to visit Washington. 

The liquidation of this ill-fated adventure was further com- 
plicated by the intransigent behavior of Egypt, which was in- 
terning or deporting French and British nationals and “Zion- 
ists’ while Foreign Minister Fawzi in New York was threat- 
ening to invoke “‘sanctions” against the ‘‘aggressor’’ states. 
The atmosphere throughout the Middle East was becoming 
so embittered that few governments shared Washington’s 
apparent hope of making an early start toward the solution of 
long-range problems. But at least the evacuation of Egyptian 
territory was now gaining momentum. On December 3 it was 
announced that British and French troops would now be 
withdrawn without further delay, in the expectation that the 
United Nations would proceed immediately to get the Canal 
cleared and navigation restored.’? In anticipation of this an- 
nouncement the United States had finally activated its emer- 
gency oil plan and authorized American petroleum compa- 
nies to pool their facilities without fear of prosecution under 
the antitrust laws. The last Anglo-French troops were evacu- 
ated from Port Said on December 22, and the area was 
promptly turned back to Egyptian control by the Scandi- 
navians of the U.N. Force. Israel meanwhile was slowly with- 
drawing across the Sinai Peninsula, with Yugoslav detach- 
ments of UNEF following as rapidly as destroyed roads would 
permit. By January 7, 1957, Israel had promised, its forces 
would have evacuated all the Sinai Peninsula except for the 
easternmost portion fronting the Gulf of Aqaba. Under what 
conditions it would relinquish the Gaza Strip and the ap- 
proaches to the port of Elat was not at all clear, although it 
seemed certain to try to hold out for some kind of “guaran- 
tees” through UNEF or otherwise against a renewal of hostile 
action by Egypt. 

Apart from the matter of a long-range settlement, several 
questions remained to plague the United Nations and embit- 
ter Arab-European relations. What was to be the future role 
of the U.N. Emergency Force, and who was to pay its ex- 
penses, currently being met from an emergency advance of 
$10 million? To what extent, if at all, was Egypt entitled to 
12 Jbid., no. 126. 
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compensation for loss of life and property? How was the clear- 
ance of wreckage from the Suez Canal to be carried out and 
financed, and to whom was it to be entrusted? This last ques- 
tion caused an infinite amount of contention in the closing 
weeks of the year and taxed the diplomatic skill of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and his aides to the utmost. An international fleet 
of salvage vessels assembled under U.N. auspices was just 
getting into action at the end of the year, at which time it 
was estimated that smaller tankers would be able to use the 
Canal by March and that it would be fully navigable some- 
time in May. Just when navigation would actually start was 
up to Egypt, and there were hints that Egypt would not per- 
mit the waterway to be opened until Israel was out of the 
Gaza Strip. As for the permanent regime of the Canal, ne- 
gotiations would presumably have to be resumed some day 
at the point where they had been broken off in October. The 
“six principles” approved by the Security Council (p. 272) 
were still there as a guidepost, but it seemed unlikely that 
Cairo, London, and Paris would readily agree on methods of 
putting them into operation. 


3. THE HUNGARIAN AGONY 


The international effect of the Middle Eastern crisis was a 
general realignment of the world’s governments in a pattern 
that in many respects was wholly out of keeping with postwar 
international traditions. By their action against Egypt, the 
three attacking countries had virtually isolated themselves 
even within the Western world, where their policy would 
have been most likely to find understanding if not approval. 
As Swedish Foreign Minister Gsten Undén observed in the 
Assembly’s general debate (November 29): 


“I would like to point out what a painful surprise it was to 
most of us that Great Britain and France, in handling an interna- 
tional issue, suddenly resorted to the old-fashioned methods that 
were outlawed even by the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and that are wholly incompatible with the United Nations Char- 
ter. No explanations and attempts of justification can disguise the 
fact that the military action taken against Egypt constituted a 
flagrant violation of the Charter.” 
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The prevalence of this opinion was illustrated by the As- 
sembly’s vote on the “forthwith” resolution, supported by 
sixty-five governments which included not only the entire 
Asian-African and Soviet blocs but also eleven non-Commu- 
nist European countries, seventeen Latin American coun- 
tries, and the United States. The persistence of such an align- 
ment would plainly spell the disruption of the so-called “free 
world,” the moral rehabilitation of the Soviet bloc, and the 
relegation of France, Britain, and Israel to the position of in- 
ternational outcasts, a role formerly reserved for Commu- 
nist states. 

To many observers during these weeks it seemed that the 
United States was in fact anticipating at least a partial shift 
in the pattern of world political alignments and was prepared 
to accept some loosening of the bonds with its traditional 
allies in the hope that compensating advantages could be de- 
rived from its new-found solidarity with the Asian and Afri- 
can states. So far as the momentary alignment with the U.S.S.R. 
was concerned, however, this from Washington’s point of 
view was a wholly fortuitous by-product of the attacks on 
Egypt, all the more embarrassing because the United States 
and the world were witnessing at this very moment a demon- 
stration of Soviet methods in Eastern Europe which rein- 
forced the conviction that the essentials of Soviet policy had 
in no way been altered by Stalin’s death. 

It is worth emphasizing that the international dismay en- 
gendered by the attack on Egypt was balanced to a consider- 
able degree by the horrified reaction of much of the world 
to Moscow’s suppression of the Hungarian revolution. When 
the General Assembly turned its attention to Hungarian 
matters, it was not Brance and Britain but the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites that stood virtually alone. Instantan- 
eous in the West, the revulsion caused by Moscow’s action 
against the Hungarian patriots spread gradually and in at- 
tenuated form to many of the non-Western countries. Such 
leaders as Prime Minister Nehru, whose whole political atti- 
tude was founded on a rather optimistic appraisal of the So- 
viet system, were forced to concede that not all of their as- 
sumptions were being fully borne out by the facts. By late 
November the Soviet bloc was almost as isolated in this mat- 
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ter as were Israel, France, and Britain in relation to the Mid- 
dle East. 

The tragic aspect of this development lay in the failure of 
the Soviet Union to heed the opinion of the civilized world 
to the same extent as Israel, France, and Britain were doing. 
The ten successive resolutions on Hungary adopted by the 
Assembly between November 4 and December 12 had no per- 
ceptible effect on Moscow’s determination to stamp out the 
challenge to its overlordship. In the words of Dr. Victor 
A. Belaunde, Peruvian delegate to the United Nations (De- 
cember 3): 


“The Soviet Union has confidence that there will be no war as 
a result of Hungary. And so the Soviet Union calmly, quietly, 
and stolidly defies the United Nations and places before this 
organization the most serious threat to its existence and its 
prestige.” 


The continued resistance of the Hungarian people after 
the massive Soviet attack on Budapest on the morning of No- 
vember 4 must always rank as one of the most breath-taking 
manifestations of human courage and idealism of which the 
world’s annals bear record. Memorable comments on this 
phenomenon were made by a number of the delegates in New 
York. “In Hungary one imperishable success at least has been 
achieved,” said Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand (Decem- 
ber 11): 


“All mankind has been reminded, at a time when many had lost 
the capacity to believe it, that cruelty, no matter how effectively 
and soullessly imposed, can never prevail over men determined 
to wait, to fight, for the restoration of freedom.” 


The reasons why Moscow thought it necessary to impose 
this torment upon the Hungarian people were indicated with 
some precision in Soviet publicity. According to the Soviet 
version of events, the Nagy government since its establish- 
ment on October 24 had made one concession after another 
to the “reactionary forces’”’ and had eventually “disinte- 
grated,” presenting an imminent danger of a restoration of 
the former “capitalist and landowners’ order.” The prospect 
of a revival of “fascism,” it was asserted, not only threatened 
the Hungarian workers with the loss of their past gains but 
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created a danger for other “socialist’’ states whose frontiers 
would thus be menaced by the proximity of “imperialist 
bases.”’ At this moment of crisis, according to Soviet accounts, 
Hungary’s “socialist forces’ correctly decided to create a 
“Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government” to bar 
the road to “reaction and fascism.” Communist sources in- 
sisted that it was this government, formed by Janos Kadar in 
the early hours of November 4, which requested the Soviet 
military command in Hungary “‘to help the Hungarian peo- 
ple crush the black forces of reaction and counterrevolution, 
to restore order and tranquility in the country.” 

As a description of events in Hungary, such accounts were 
false in all vital particulars. ‘The character of the revolution- 
ary movement was wholly misrepresented; actually, the testi- 
mony of independent observers as well as the manifestoes of 
revolutionary groups made clear that while it had a distinctly 
nationalist and even socialist emphasis, it was remarkably 
free from reactionary or “‘fascist’”” overtones. Soviet accounts 
were equally misleading in their attempts to depict the 
change of government as a spontaneous move of the Hun- 
garian people. They made no reference to the widely ru- 
mored visits of Mikoyan and other Soviet dignitaries to Buda- 
pest, nor to the build-up of Soviet military strength which 
preceded the dawn attack of November 4 and is said to have 
involved as many as 200,000 troops and 5,000 tanks. 

As an index to Soviet thinking, nevertheless, the official 
version of events was sufficiently revealing. The Russians, as 
developments in Poland had shown, were prepared if neces- 
sary to grant their satellites considerable latitude, provided 
they did not transgress against such fundamental principles 
as the maintenance of a Communist party dictatorship and 
full cooperation with the U.S.S.R. in military matters. Hun- 
gary, in permitting Communist control to weaken and still 
more in denouncing the Warsaw Pact, declaring its neutrality, 
and appealing to the United Nations, had violated these 
fundamental principles in a way that menaced the solidity of 
the Soviet bloc as a whole; and the retribution was not long 
delayed. 

In replacing the Nagy regime with the all-Communist 
“Hungarian Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
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ment” under Kadar, an attempt was made to stay within the 
terms of the recent Soviet declaration of October 30. The 
new government’s program laid heavy stress on the principles 
of independence, sovereignty, and equality, spoke of includ- 
ing non-Communists in the ministry, and promised fresh 
negotiations about the stationing of Soviet troops as soon as 
order was restored. But the simultaneous intervention of 
massive Soviet military formations destroyed any possibility 
that the new government could win popular acceptance. For 
a week there was fierce fighting in Budapest and in the coun- 
tryside. Whole cities like Gyér in Western Hungary which 
had been taken over by the patriots during the revolution 
repudiated the Kadar regime and for several days kept the 
Soviet tanks at bay. Guerrilla bands made their appearance 
in mountainous areas. Refugees—largely young people who 
had participated in the fighting and in many cases planned to 
return for more—flocked into Austria at the rate of 3,000 to 
4,000 a day. . 

The remarkably effective resistance put up by the Hun- 
garian patriots, with no heavy weapons and with no prospect 
of outside support, forced a drastic revision of previous ideas 
about the effectiveness of Communist rule in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Even when further armed resistance on a large scale 
had become impossible, the Hungarians did not give in. The 
violent phase was followed through the balance of November 
by a general strike which drove the Kadar government to 
virtual desperation and promised to set back the country’s 
economic recovery indefinitely as well as inflicting serious 
damage on the coordinated economic programs of the Soviet 
bloc. All kinds of threats and promises were invoked in the 
attempt to break down the passive resistance. An undeter- 
mined number of workers and young persons were deported 
to the Soviet Carpatho-Ukraine, although it would appear 
that many of them were subsequently returned home. Acute 
tension revived on November 22-23 when ex-Premier Nagy, 
with whom there had been negotiations about a possible re- 
turn to the government, left his refuge in the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy and was spirited away to Rumania. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty meanwhile remained a virtual prisoner in the Amer- 
ican Legation. 
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As the cold settled in during December and the daily tide 
of refugees flowed into Austria under the eyes of Soviet and 
Hungarian troops, scattered outbreaks of violence continued 
to occur and there were sickening episodes of firing on peace- 
ful demonstrators and would-be fugitives. The Kadar gov- 
ernment appeared virtually powerless; the only authorities 
that commanded respect were the workers’ councils estab- 
lished in individual plants and loosely linked together under 
the Central Workers’ Council of Budapest. The arrest of 
workers’ representatives led to a new general strike on De- 
cember 11-17. Further clashes and work stoppages occurred 
throughout the month, and those who reported to their jobs 
made little attempt to work. Desperately trying to establish 
itself, the government toyed with the idea of wage increases 
and political concessions even while preparing to assert its 
authority as rapidly as conditions permitted. By December 
19 it felt strong enough to announce that it no longer de- 
pended on the help of Soviet troops. Talk of a future coali- 
tion government continued while repressive measures were 
being invoked and workers’ councils dissolved. By this time 
economic crisis stared Hungary in the face. Hunger, cold, and 
unemployment were a certainty, whatever the outcome of 
Kadar’s political consultations. In Budapest alone this seven 
weeks’ war was said to have rendered 40,000 families home- 
less and killed perhaps 25,000 Hungarians and 7,000 Rus- 
sians. Nor would Hungary soon recover from the loss of so 
many of its best citizens who had crossed the border into Aus- 
tria. 

Throughout these weeks the non-Communist membership 
of the United Nations had watched the course of events with 
a sense of almost intolerable frustration as one after another 
of its admonitions was ignored by the Soviet Government and 
its agents in Budapest. The Hungarian situation had first 
come before the United Nations as early as October 28, when 
the matter was placed on the agenda of the Security Council 
at the instance of the three Western powers in view of the 
use apparently being made of Soviet military forces to re- 
press the rights of the Hungarian people in violation of pro- 
visions of the Hungarian Peace Treaty. This move was first 
protested but later warmly welcomed by the Nagy govern- 
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ment, which subsequently (November 1) asked that the ques- 
tion of Hungary’s newly declared neutrality and its defense 
“by the four great powers” be placed on the agenda of the 
forthcoming Assembly session. 

On November 2 a new appeal from Premier Nagy which 
cited the entry of fresh Soviet troops was considered at a sec- 
ond meeting of the Security Council; but no action was taken 
until November 3, when Ambassador Lodge introduced a 
draft resolution deploring the use of Soviet military forces, 
asking the U.S.S.R. to desist from its intervention and with- 
draw its troops, affirming the Hungarians’ right to a respon- 
sible government, and envisaging relief measures by U.N. 
members. Yet it was not until after the Soviet attack on 
Budapest in the early hours of November 4, accompanied by 
a last radio appeal from Premier Nagy, that the delibera- 
tions in the Council took on an air of urgency. In a special 
meeting which began at 3:13 A.M. New York time (following 
a night session of the General Assembly on the Egyptian 
crisis), the U.S. resolution 1* was put to a vote and vetoed 
by the U.S.S.R. This was the seventy-ninth Soviet veto. All 
other members of the Council voted affirmatively except 
Yugoslavia, which subsequently recorded an abstention. Fol- 
lowing the precedent already established in the Egyptian 
case, the Security Council then voted 10-1 to turn the matter 
over to a Second Emergency Session of the General Assem- 
bly, to meet concurrently with the First Emergency Session 
already in progress. 

On that same Sunday morning of November 4, President 
Eisenhower advised Premier Bulganin in an urgent message 4 
that the United States had been “inexpressibly shocked” at 
the apparent reversal of Soviet policy and urged, “ in the 
name of humanity and in the cause of peace,” that a with- 
drawal of Soviet forces and acceptance of Hungary’s right to 
a free government be announced in the Assembly that same 
afternoon. But no such announcement was forthcoming when 
the Second Emergency Session convened at 4:31 P.M. The 
Western powers, said Soviet delegate A. A. Sobolev, were 


13 U.N. Document S/3730/Rev. 1, in Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1956, no. 61. 
14 Jbid., no. 62. 
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only trying to restore the “corrupt capitalist regime” in Hun- 
gary and divert attention from their misdeeds in the Middle 
East. After a short debate, a new U.S. resolution patterned 
on the vetoed Security Council draft was approved by a vote 
of 50-8, with the Soviet bloc (including Poland) opposed and 
15 delegations abstaining. Most of the abstainers were Asian 
and African states, but Finland for understandable reasons 
also abstained on this and subsequent resolutions involving 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and its close neighbors. 

Aside from asking the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its forces, 
affirming the Hungarians’ right to their own government, 
and urging humanitarian assistance, this first Assembly reso- 
lution on Hungary 4° requested the Secretary-General to in- 
vestigate the situation and appoint representatives to ob- 
serve and report, and called on Hungary and the U.S.S.R. “to 
permit observers designated by the Secretary-General to enter 
the territory of Hungary, to travel freely therein, and to re- 
port their findings to the Secretary-General.” This notion, 
however, was to prove as unacceptable to the authorities in 
Moscow and Budapest as was the idea of letting the Hun- 
garians decide their own fate. Not only must the Hungarian 
revolution be suppressed; it must be suppressed without 
official witnesses from the outside world. This determination 
was stated with some emphasis when Premier Bulganin re- 
plied to the Eisenhower message on November 7 '* with the 
statement that affairs in Hungary were not the business of 
the United States and that although the U.S.S.R. intended to 
carry out its declaration of October 30, the question of a with- 
drawal of Soviet troops concerned only Hungary and the So- 
viet Union. 

When the Assembly next met on Hungary on November 
8 and g, it was reproached by some delegates with showing 
rather less zeal about events in Hungary than it had been 
showing about the Middle East. Some of the Asian-African 
leaders by this time were nevertheless beginning to have their 
misgivings about the Soviet action—Premiers Bandanaraike 
of Ceylon and Bourguiba of Tunisia were among the first 
to speak out in criticism. Few of them, however, were in 


15 General Assembly Resolution 1004 (ES-II), November 4, 1956; ibid., no. 63. 
16 Ibid., no. 64. 
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favor of mobilizing the machinery of the United Nations as 
had been done in the Egyptian case. Of the three additional 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly on November 9g, most 
Asian-African delegations abstained on the two that em- 
bodied demands on the U.S.S.R. and Hungary. A strongly 
worded draft proposed by Cuba and other states, calling 
among other things for free elections in Hungary, was 
adopted by 48-11, with 16 abstentions. On a U.S. resolution 
calling on the U.S.S.R. to cease its actions against the Hun- 
garian population and urging cooperation in relief efforts, 
the vote was 53-9, with 13 abstentions. Adopted without ad- 
verse vote and with only the Soviet bloc abstaining was an 
Austrian resolution providing for large-scale immediate aid 
in medical supplies, foodstuffs, and clothes. 

Emergency relief from international sources could doubt- 
less be of value to Hungary’s tortured population, but fell far 
short of the service which friends of the United Nations and 
of Hungary felt the world organization should be rendering. 
U.N. prestige suffered a further blow when the Hungarian 
Government on November 12 officially rejected Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s request to admit U.N. observers. A subsequent 
offer from the Secretary-General to go in person to Budapest 
elicited only the reply that since he was planning to visit the 
Middle East anyway he could, if he desired, discuss the mat- 
ter with Hungarian representatives in Rome. Meanwhile the 
Assembly, now meeting in its Eleventh Regular Session, had 
become increasingly disturbed at the reports of deportations 
from Hungary. A new series of three resolutions, adopted 
November 21, revealed some stiffening in the attitude of the 
Asian and African states. Many of them abstained on a new 
Cuban resolution which went so far as to mention the word 
“genocide.” But an alternative text offered by Ceylon, India, 
and Indonesia, urging prompt compliance by Hungary with 
the request to admit U.N. observers, gained considerable 
Asian-African support and momentarily split even the Soviet 
bloc by causing Poland to abstain. Only Hungary and Ru- 
mania voted against a third resolution urging assistance in 
the relief and resettlement of Hungarian refugees. 

To the Assembly’s renewed appeal for the admission of 
observers, Hungary replied on December g that events within 
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the country were its own affair and that it could not receive 
U.N. observers, although it was ready to welcome Mr. Ham- 
marskjold at a later date appropriate to both parties. India 
chose to construe this reply as an acceptance “in principle,” 
but the majority of Assembly delegations regarded it as an 
act of defiance and prepared to vote what amounted to an 
ultimatum. A new fourteen-power resolution, inspired 
largely by the United States, requested the Soviet and Hun- 
garian authorities to consent to the dispatch of observers not 
later than December 7 and provided also for the sending of ob- 
servers to countries bordering on Hungary. This text was 
adopted toward midnight on December 4 by 54 votes to 10, 
with 14 abstentions.!* Also noted with approval was a state- 
ment by the Secretary-General that December 16 would be a 
convenient day for him to visit Budapest. Hungary, however, 
allowed the December 7 deadline to pass without a formal 
answer, merely announcing through the Budapest radio—in 
what Ambassador Lodge called “an affront to the Secretary- 
General and to the whole civilized world”—that a visit from 
Mr. Hammarskjold on December 16 would be “unsuitable.” 

Confronted with this persistent defiance by the Budapest 
regime, the Assembly’s majority wavered between action 
against the Hungarian delegation in New York and action 
against its sponsors in Moscow. Consideration was given to 
challenging the credentials of the Hungarian delegates on the 
ground that they spoke for a regime whose legitimacy was in 
doubt. But the United States and the governments associated 
with it in recent resolutions presently concluded that the moral 
force of the United Nations must first be brought to bear 
directly upon the U.S.S.R. (No one had suggested at any time 
that military force be used.) The Assembly, said Ambassador 
Lodge (December 10),1* “now comes to a solemn climax and 
must face the issue of voting a condemnation of the Soviet 
Union for its brutality against the tragic and valorous Hun- 
garian people.”’ Sponsored by twenty powers, the draft sub- 
mitted to the Assembly on December 12 “condemned” in no 
uncertain terms the ‘‘violation of the Charter’ perpetrated 
by the U.S.S.R. in Hungary, and once again called on Mos- 


17 General Assembly Resolution 1130 (XI), December 4, 1956. 
18 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 67. 
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cow to make immediate arrangements to withdraw its forces 
under U.N. observation and permit the reestablishment of 
Hungarian political independence. The adoption of this text 
on December 12 by a vote of 55-8, with 13 abstentions,’® was 
hailed by Mr. Lodge as the high-watér mark of the session. 
Only the Soviet bloc states voted against it, and two neu- 
trals, Burma and Ceylon, voted with the majority. ‘““We do 
this to keep our self-respect,” said Burma’s delegate. “. . . 
There, speaking of Hungary, but for the grace of God go 
we.” Yugoslavia and Finland abstained, together with India 
and ten other Asian and African states which took the view 
that more might be achieved with the Russians by persuasion 
than by public pressure. 

The Hungarian delegation headed by Foreign Minister 
Imre Horvath was not there to vote against this censure 
passed on the government which had so ruthlessly crushed 
the country they represented. Anticipating a move to suspend 
or revoke his credentials, Mr. Horvath had walked out of the 
Assembly the day before, stating that his government had 
been “rudely and disgracefully offended” and would not par- 
ticipate in the current session as long as the discussion did not 
proceed “‘in the spirit of the United Nations Charter.” Mos- 
cow, too, had struck back against Assembly criticism in famil- 
iar wise by demanding that the Assembly give urgent con- 
sideration to the “intervention” and “subversive activity” 
allegedly directed by the United States against the Eastern 
European countries—a proposal which the Assembly unhesi- 
tatingly relegated to the bottom of its agenda. 

Such manifestations the Assembly could take in stride; nor 
did most delegates appear unduly concerned at the disclosure 
that contributions for Hungarian relief were falling far short 
of the need. (The United States, which on November 2 had 
offered to provide the Nagy government with emergency food 
aid to a value of $20 million, had promised $1 million for 
the U.N. effort and later raised the amount to $5, million.) 
But no one concerned for the future of the world organiza- 
tion could fail to be troubled at the contrast between what it 
had accomplished in the Middle East and the little it had ac- 
complished in Hungary. As Acting Secretary Hoover pointed 
19 General Assembly Resolution 1131 (XI), December 12, 1956; ibid., no. 68. 
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out in the Assembly’s General Debate (November 16), the 
efforts of the United Nations could not be judged merely by 
its resolutions: ““The test is compliance with its resolutions.” 
Foreign Minister Pineau had elaborated on this theme in ad- 
dressing the Assembly on November 22. Public opinion in the 
democracies, he warned, would not indefinitely support the 
United Nations if it should appear that they alone, and not 
the dictatorships, were expected to bow to the recommenda- 
tions and decisions of the world organization. ““The United 
Nations,” he said, “must decide to impose its decisions on 
everyone, or resign itself to impose them on no one.” 

A relieving feature in this somber landscape was the com- 
parative speed and effectiveness displayed by the free world 
in meeting the initial problem created by the exodus of Hun- 
garian refugees into Austria, which by the end of the year 
had reached a total of 155,085. (An additional 2,000 had 
fled to Yugoslavia.) Neutral Austria had earned Hungary’s 
undying gratitude for the humanitarian role it had per- 
formed throughout the revolution; but it could not begin to 
care for the hungry and destitute thousands who had flocked 
across the “freedom bridge” in the face of increasingly drastic 
Soviet and Hungarian countermeasures. While the refugees 
were placed in temporary camps in Austria, agencies like the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration en- 
deavored to find them permanent homes within the free 
world. By the end of December, over 88,000 refugees had 
been moved on to new destinations in twenty-one countries 
—some three-fourths of them to the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Western Germany, Switzerland, France, and Canada. 
The problem was far from solved, however. New refugees 
were still entering Austria at the year’s end at a rate of 800 
a day; and of the 67,000 already in the country, Austria itself 
did not expect to be able to assimilate more than 30,000. 
Additional help would be needed from various quarters un- 
less conditions in Hungary should change in such a way that 
large numbers of refugees could return home. 

The ability of the United States to provide at short notice 
a haven for 21,500 Hungarian refugees (of whom 19,668 were 
actually admitted before the year’s end) was partly attribut- 
able to earlier delays in implementing the Refugee Relief 
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Act of 1953. A block of 6,500 immigration visas which would 
otherwise have been unusable before the December 31 “‘cut- 
off” date was allocated to Hungarian refugees under an ac- 
celerated procedure which obviated some of the elaborate 
paper work contemplated by the original legislation. In addi- 
tion, the President announced on December 1 that 15,000 
additional refugees would be admitted to the United States 
on a temporary “parole’’ basis and that Congress would be 
asked in January to pass emergency legislation enabling them 
to remain permanently.*° To move the 15,000 “parolees” in 
little more than a month’s time, an emergency air- and sea- 
lift was instituted by the Defense Department. Vice-President 
Nixon, who visited Austria just before Christmas, expressed 
the conviction that the United States and other free nations 
must take “substantially more’ refugees than they had yet 
agreed to receive, that the newcomers presented no signifi- 
cant security risk, and that they would prove to be not a lia- 
bility but “a valuable national asset.” 

In his report to the President,?1 Mr. Nixon added that in 
our necessary and understandable concern with the refugee 
problem it was essential not to lose sight of the historical sig- 
nificance of “this mass migration of people from an area of 
slavery to an area of freedom.” The Communist leaders, he 


pointed out, had thought they were building a new order in 
Hungary. 


“Instead they erected a monument which will stand forever in 
history as a proof of the ultimate failure of International Com- 
munism. Those people, both inside and outside of Hungary, who 
had the courage to expose by their actions this evil ideology for 
what it is deserve all the gratitude and support which we in the 
Free World are so willingly giving today.” 


20 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 66. 
21 Department of State Bulletin, v. 36 (January 21, 1957), pp. 94-99. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
FACING 1957 


No WELL-WISHER of humanity could take much satisfaction 
in the international prospect created by the Middle Eastern 
hostilities and the strangling of Hungary’s newborn hope of 
freedom. “Threatening storms have returned to cast their 
shadows over the horizons of peace,” said Pope Pius XII in 
his annual Christmas Message. Instead of a “world of plenty 


. . . freed from poverty and uncertainty,” man faced once 
again 


“the bitter reality of the long years of grief and ruin, with the 
resulting fear—greater in these last months—of not succeeding in 
founding even a mere modest beginning of harmony and lasting 
peace.” 


Something might nevertheless have been gained from the 
events of recent weeks if they had helped to destroy the harm- 
ful delusions that had so hampered man’s quest for peace in 
earlier years. The insight into the nature of Soviet Commu- 
nism afforded by developments in Hungary seemed certain 
to exert a powerful and perhaps salutary influence on the 
future course of world affairs. Not everyone, perhaps, would 
have agreed with Vice-President Nixon that Communism had 
been struck “a mortal blow from which it cannot recover.” 
Yet even Prime Minister Nehru conceded that “the prestige 
of the Soviet Union” had been “powerfully affected,” not 
only in uncommitted countries but also within the Commu- 
nist world and even among the people of the U.S.S.R. itself. 
This demonstration that Communism after a decade of rule 
had wholly failed to win the loyalties of the Hungarian peo- 
ple would take a long time to forget. 
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Unhappily these new perceptions about the Communist 
experiment were balanced for many millions of people by 
what seemed an equally damning revelation about the nature 
of Western “‘imperialism.”’ Indonesian Foreign Minister Rus- 
lan Abdulgani thus described to the General Assembly (No- 
vember 28) the impact of Middle Eastern developments on 
those who had hoped the old concept of big-power domina- 


tion associated with the age of imperialism had become ob- 
solete: 


“The war launched against Egypt by Great Britain and France, 
simultaneously with the invasion of Egypt by Israeli forces, was 
a shocking reminder for those who had believed that these old 
forces had already died. It was an eye-opening manifestation of 
the vitality and strength of these old forces, supposed by many 
to be long dead.” 


Perhaps, Mr. Abdulgani suggested, this had been “‘a last and 
desperate effort to retard their decline’’—a foolish effort, if so, 
he added, since the clock of history “cannot be put back even 
by the use of naked force, even by the employment of armed 
might.” This, too, was a lesson that would take the Asian- 
African peoples a long time to forget. 

As has already been suggested, the United States was 
largely exempted from the criticism brought down upon its 
European allies by their action against Egypt. This country’s 
strict adherence to the Charter and unwavering insistence 
on the withdrawal of British, French, and Israeli forces im- 
measurably enhanced its standing in the Arab world and 
gained wide approval throughout non-Communist Asia. In 
the typical judgment of Premier Bandanaraike of Ceylon 
(December 4), its policy had “helped to remove the misun- 
derstanding about America which has existed in some coun- 
tries” and “greatly enhanced her prestige with the Asian 
powers.” But these gains in Asia were largely offset by the 
growing disillusionment with American policy which had 
come to the surface in France and Britain. There, too, the 
Suez experience was widely felt to have taught a lesson—in 
this case, the lesson that the United States interpreted the ob- 
ligations of an ally a good deal more narrowly than they had 
supposed. Admittedly, such an instrument as the North At- 
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lantic Treaty did not explicitly require its participants to 
support each other outside the North Atlantic area, especially 
when no Communist attack was involved. Still, the readiness 
with which the United States had dissociated itself from the 
plight of two allies of such long standing had come as a shock 
to many and contributed to a growing anti-American and 
quasi-isolationist trend in both countries. 

In Washington such manifestations were viewed at first 
with a fair measure of equanimity. Even at the cost of some 
good will on the part of erring allies, the opportunity for 
permanently improved relations with Asian and Far Eastern 
countries seemed too good to waste. Conceivably, it was felt, 
the long-delayed visit of Prime Minister Nehru, now sched- 
uled for the second half of December, might mark a genuine 
turning point in U.S. relations with the “uncommitted” 
world—which would, no doubt, mean a further turn away 
from London and Paris in view of their recently reempha- 
sized position as “colonial” powers. Yet there were obvious 
limits on any such general rapprochement with the countries 
of the Asian-African group. Many of the latter held views 
on such matters as the future of Israel and the position of 
Communist China which conflicted sharply with those of the 
United States. Furthermore, they represented little signifi- 
cant military strength in a world where the continued impor- 
tance of this factor had just been demonstrated with brutal 
clarity. Thus, while seeking to make the most of the more 
favorable climate in the Asian-African world, Washington 
also faced an imperious necessity of preventing the collapse of 
the traditional alliances in Europe which still formed the 
basis of its security and foreign policy. 

This necessity was all the more evident because the East- 
West “cold war” had now revived in considerable virulence 
and in so doing had further pointed up those weaknesses in 
the Western coalition which had been apparent even before 
the November crisis. The bellicose tone of recent Soviet activ- 
ities had dispelled a good many illusions about the Soviet 
attitude and curbed at least some of the centrifugal tenden- 
cies observable within the Atlantic alliance in past months. 
On the other hand, the political solidarity of the Western 
allies had been seriously impaired, and the economic diffi- 
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culties which had threatened to curtail the defense contribu- 
tions of Great Britain and other alliance partners had been 
greatly intensified. The Russians, despite unsettled condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe, were continuing their permanent 
psychological offensive against Western solidarity and defense 
plans. In the Asian-African world, meanwhile, Moscow was 
no less alert than Washington to try to “cash in” on its stand 
in the Egyptian crisis. If its potential bridgehead in Egypt 
had been wiped out—which was by no means certain as yet— 
it was not on that account prepared to give up its self-con- 
ferred role as the protector and champion of Arab aspira- 
tions. By the end of the year official Washington was reaching 
the conclusion that Soviet penetration of the Middle East, 
particularly the Arab countries, represented as great a danger 


to the free world as any of those surmounted in ten years of 
“cold war.” 


1. THE U.N. ENTERS ITS SECOND DECADE 


“As I review the march of world events in recent years,” 
President Eisenhower had said in the recorded text of his 
October 31 broadcast,’ “I am ever more deeply convinced 
that the United Nations represents the soundest hope for 
peace in the world.” Although these words did not appear 
in the official version of the speech which was later published 
by the State Department, they nevertheless provide an au- 
thentic key to the policy of the United States during this 
troubled period. Washington’s new reliance on the United 
Nations was advertised afresh at the tensest moment of the 
Middle East-Hungarian crisis (November 6) when the Swiss 
Government proposed to exorcise the imminent danger of 
war by means of a new “summit conference” at which, it was 
suggested, Prime Minister Nehru might also be present as 
spokesman for the “Bandung Conference powers.” By that 
time the United Nations was actively dealing with both the 
Hungarian and the Egyptian situations, and in his reply to 
the Swiss on November 10 the President said he believed the 
interests of all would be best served “by carrying these initia- 


1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 7, note 25. 
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tives through to a successful conclusion.” *? This preference 
for action through the United Nations was but one of many 
indications that the United States was now disposed to take 
an unprecedentedly favorably view of, and place a highly un- 
usual degree of reliance on, an organization whose place in 
American policy had not always seemed so well assured. Vice- 
President Nixon, on a visit to U.N. Headquarters a few 
weeks later (December 13), described the handling of the 
Egyptian and Hungarian crises by the United Nations as 
“one of the finest diplomatic achievements, certainly of our 
generation, and perhaps, of all time.” 


“Speaking as an American citizen, I feel that these events, 
when we look back on them years from now, will mark the 
United Nations’ coming of age in the sense of its realizing the 
full potential all of us wanted it to realize from its beginnings.” 


As a diplomatic mechanism, the United Nations during 
these weeks had undoubtedly functioned with remarkable 
smoothness and efficiency. The “Uniting for Peace” pro- 
cedure had been put to the test for the first time and sur- 
mounted it with triumphant success, though in circumstances 
far different from those envisaged by its originators. In creat- 
ing the U.N. Emergency Force for the Middle East, the As- 
sembly had developed an instrument that might strengthen 
its peacemaking role in other situations not yet foreseeable. 
In Secretary-General Hammarskjold the world organization 
had discovered a diplomatic agent of great skill and proved 
fidelity to the letter of his mandate. These advantages were 
of unquestioned value in those situations, as in Egypt, where 
the parties were willing to heed the opinion of the United 
Nations as expressed and interpreted by the General Assem- 
bly and its authorized representatives. Inevitably, they proved 
less helpful in other situations, as in Hungary, where one or 
more of the parties insisted on going its own way irrespective 
of the recommendations of the world organization. 

However valuable in themselves, procedural innovations 
such as those developed by the United Nations in 1956 had 
not remedied and could not remedy the organization’s funda- 
mental weakness, which was its lack of effectual means of en- 
2 Department of State Bulletin, v. 35 (November 26, 1956), p. 839. 
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forcing its decisions, especially against the great powers. In 
relation to the U.S.S.R. in Hungary it was, practically speak- 
ing, as powerless as it had been at any previous time. Even 
in relation to Israel, France, and Britain its directives re- 
mained unheeded until the pressure brought by the Assembly 
through its resolutions had been powerfully seconded by 
other pressures with which the United Nations as such had 
nothing to do. For practical purposes, the effective function- 
ing of the United Nations was still directly dependent on the 
attitude of the great powers, against whom or without whom 
it could accomplish nothing substantial. 

It was largely for this reason that some Americans had 
viewed with misgivings the signs that the United States was 
now prepared to rely more heavily on the United Nations 
even in so grave a matter as the threatened dispatch of So- 
viet “volunteers” to the Middle East (p. 339). This tendency 
to “shove things off” on the United Nations, one Democratic 
Senator suggested, could be interpreted as ‘“‘a sort of escap- 
ism” indicating that we were “unable to come up with any- 
thing ourselves.” Following Secretary Dulles’ return from 
the hospital early in December, the limitations of the United 
Nations in relation to the Middle Eastern situation appear 
to have been more clearly recognized, and planning for the 
protection of that area went forward thereafter along lines 
which envisaged little if any direct role for the world organi- 
zation. 

In the opinion of a good many observers, especially in Eu- 
rope, the value of the United Nations as “a center for har- 
monizing the actions of nations” was further lessened by the 
tendency to take a rather one-sided view of many of the ques- 
tions brought before it. True, the Security Council, with its 
five permanent and six nonpermanent members, was so con- 
stituted as to ensure that due weight was given to almost any 
relevant viewpoint. Partially for this very reason, however, 
the Security Council had lost much of its authority over the 
years; and in the General Assembly, where almost every ques- 
tion now ended up, there was no assurance that minority 
opinions would be heeded or even heard. Most members of 
the Assembly had been quick to condemn the overt acts 
against Egypt by Israel, France, and Britain. Few of them had 
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had much to say about Egypt’s prior actions affecting the 
rights of those three countries, difficult as some of them were 
to reconcile with Charter commitments. To some Western 
observers who were becoming disillusioned over the U.N. 
attitude in “‘‘colonial” matters, it seemed that the Assembly 
almost automatically took the side of the newer states in 
Asia and Africa in any matter affecting their relations with 
Western countries. Some Europeans grumbled that the 
United Nations was degenerating into a “larger Bandung 
Conference.” 

These tendencies in the life of the world organization had 
been accentuated in recent months by the growth in the 
Assembly’s membership resulting from the admission of new 
members to the United Nations. The famous “‘package deal” 
of 1955 had increased the number of U.N. members at one 
stroke from sixty to seventy-six. Among the newcomers had 
been three Western-oriented countries (Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain), three European neutrals (Austria, Finland, and Ire- 
land), four Communist states (Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania), and six Asian-African countries (Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Jordan, Laos, Libya, and Nepal). The trend toward 
strengthened representation for Asia and Africa was further 
intensified at the Assembly’s 1956 session, when four addi- 
tional countries from those regions joined the roster and 
thereby raised the total of U.N. members to eighty. The ad- 
mission of the Sudan, Morocco, and Tunisia, already recom- 
mended by unanimous vote of the Security Council (p. 106), 
was the first business of the Assembly when it convened in 
its Eleventh Regular Session on November 12. Subsequently, 
on December 18, Japan was unanimously admitted as the 
eightieth member, thus collecting the promised reward for its 
decision to terminate the state of war with the U.S.S.R. 
(p. 297). To almost everyone’s relief, the Soviet delegate at 
the prior meeting of the Security Council on December 12 
had voted to clear the Japanese application despite the Coun- 
cil’s continued refusal to approve the parallel application of 
the Soviet-sponsored “Mongolian People’s Republic.” With 
Japan at last in the fold, the principal countries still remain- 
ing outside the United Nations could be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand: Outer Mongolia, whose independence was 
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not recognized in the West; Switzerland, which had declined 
membership; and Germany, Vietnam, and Korea, all three 
excluded as the result of East-West differences connected with 
their divided political status. (China, of course, was still rep- 
resented by the Nationalist government on Taiwan, a form of 
representation that some U.N. members found inadequate.) 

The effect of all these new admissions was to increase the 
strength of the Asian-African and Soviet blocs in the General 
Assembly to twenty-seven and nine members respectively, 
while proportionately reducing the numerical weight of the 
old-established Latin American and Western groupings. To- 
gether the Asian-African and Communist delegations could 
command a total of thirty-six votes—nearly half the Assem- 
bly’s membership, and sufficient to block any resolution im- 
portant enough to require a two-thirds majority. To be sure, 
these two blocs would not necessarily vote together on all 
occasions, as the Hungarian experience showed. Nor were the 
Asian-African states, which included among others Pakistan, 
Thailand, and the Philippines as well as Japan, by any means 
uniformly opposed to Western policies. One index to the con- 
tinued strength of the traditional Western position was the 
approval on November 16, by 47 to 24 with 8 abstentions, of 
the annual U.S. proposal to bar debate on the representation 
of Communist China during the current session. Another was 
the election of the Philippines for a one-year term on the 
Security Council (December 7) in preference to Czechoslo- 
vakia, the candidate of the U.S.S.R. 

While the Assembly grappled with the problems posed by 
its increased membership, it had also to take account of an 
opposite trend affecting some members who had become dis- 
satisfied with its political attitude. Hungary’s walk-out in 
protest against the Assembly’s intrusion in an assertedly “‘do- 
mestic’” matter has already been recounted (p. 352). South 
Africa, in a similar spirit, had long been boycotting certain 
U.N. activities reflecting the widespread disapprobation of 
its racial policies at home. In 1956 the South African Foreign 
Minister announced (November 27) that in view of the As- 
sembly’s insistence on discussing these matters, South Africa 
was withdrawing from active participation in U.N. affairs 
and would henceforth maintain only “token” representation 
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at U.N. Headquarters. France, likewise, had withdrawn from 
the 1955 Assembly when it insisted on placing the Algerian 
question on its agenda. At the current Assembly session 
France itself was eager to bring up one aspect of the Algerian 
problem, the interference in Algerian affairs allegedly car- 
ried out by other countries; but it was feared that the French 
delegation might again withdraw when the Assembly went on 
to consider those facets of the Algerian problem which 
France regarded as lying within its domestic jurisdiction. 

The announced attitude of France and South Africa di- 
rectly reflected the increased prominence in U.N. debate of 
issues involving “colonialism” and the closely related phe- 
nomena of “‘racialism’” as practiced in the South African 
Union. Several other items on the Assembly’s 1956 agenda 
threatened to produce new clashes between “colonial” and 
“anticolonial” elements and, incidentally, to put to the test 
the new U.S. policy of inclining more heavily toward the 
“anticolonial,” Asian-African viewpoint.? The Asian-African 
bloc, which in June had failed to get the Security Council to 
take up the Algerian question (p. 110), was asking the Assem- 
bly to resume its discussion of what it called France’s policy 
of “extermination of the Algerian people.” Indonesia was 
again seeking Assembly intervention in support of its claim 
to the sovereignty over Netherlands New Guinea (West 
Irian). Greece had demanded a new discussion of British 
policy in Cyprus, and Great Britain had countered with ac- 
cusations that Athens was supporting the Cypriote terrorists 
with arms and ammunition. On the South African front, the 
general policy of apartheid (racial segregation) and the spe- 
cial problems of Indians in South Africa and of administra- 
tive policies in the mandated territory of South West Africa 
were obviously due for a fresh airing despite South Africa’s 
warning that it would not participate. 

Though all these matters had been duly placed on the As- 
sembly’s agenda, the pressure of the Egyptian and Hungarian 
situations was such that none of them came up for formal dis- 
cussion before the Assembly commenced its holiday recess. In 
the meantime France and Great Britain continued their 


3 For background see especially “Issues Before the Eleventh General Assem- 
bly,” International Conciliation, No. 510 (November 1956), pp. 97-256. 
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efforts to shape events in Algeria and Cyprus in a manner 
that would tend to ward off criticism when U.N. discussion 
commenced. France had not yet got around to offering the 
Algerians the promised autonomy statute (p. 281), but was par- 
ticularly anxious to head off a censure move by the Assembly 
because of its belief that the Algerian insurgents were pri- 
marily dependent on outside support. For Cyprus, Great 
Britain on December 19 made public a new set of constitu- 
tional proposals providing for limited self-government as 
soon as order was restored and for possible self-determination 
at some future time when international and strategic condi- 
tions allowed. But Greece had turned down this program in 
advance, Greek Cypriote spokesmen rejected it with derision, 
Turkey warned that its own views were unchanged, and the 
State Department seemed virtually alone in hoping that the 
peoples concerned would “‘strive to agree upon a way of mov- 
ing together toward a solution.” 

The exacerbated character of these particular conflicts 
sometimes obscured the fact that progress toward self-govern- 
ment and independence was going forward smoothly and 
fairly rapidly in a large number of other dependent terri- 
tories in which the United Nations took at least an indirect 
interest. While the Assembly was meeting, Colonial Secretary 
Lennox-Boyd announced in London (November 13) that 
Britain’s four-year military campaign against the Mau Mau 
terrorists in Kenya had been concluded, and pointed to a 
number of projected constitutional innovations affecting 
Kenya and other British territories in Africa and.elsewhere. 
Malaya and the Gold Coast were slated to attain independ- 
ence within the Commonwealth in 1957, as was the new Carib- 
bean federation. Nigeria was not far behind; and a new 
government in Singapore was now expected to resume the 
constitutional negotiations which had broken down earlier in 
the year. 

The promised independence of the Gold Coast, which was 
scheduled to change its name to “Ghana” and become a fully 
self-governing member of the British Commonwealth on 
March 6, 1957, would also affect the status of the adjacent 
U.N. Trust Territory of Togoland under British Administra- 
tion. In a plebiscite held under U.N. supervision on May g, 
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1956, a small majority of the territory’s inhabitants had voted 
in favor of the abrogation of the trusteeship arrangement and 
direct annexation to the Gold Coast. This preference the 
General Assembly unanimously endorsed on December 13, 
in a historic resolution celebrating the first instance in which 
the people of a trust territory had exercised the right of self- 
determination. Not quite so promising was the outlook for 
nearby French Togoland, another U.N. trust territory. An 
attempt by France to give the area greater self-government 
while keeping it indefinitely in the French Union as an “‘au- 
tonomous republic” had been approved in a French-con- 
ducted plebiscite but failed to win the endorsement of the 
U.N. Trusteeship Council (December 17) and seemed likely 
to encounter further opposition in the Assembly. 

When the Assembly prepared to resume its deliberations 
in January 1957, it would be faced with still other manifesta- 
tions of the demand being made by the world’s underprivi- 
leged peoples for a more independent and respected status. 
The whole question of economic development in underdevel- 
oped areas was due for further discussion, centering around 
the U.N. Expanded Technical Assistance Program and espe- 
cially the hunger for increased capital investment through 
such instrumentalities as the newly constituted International 
Finance Corporation (established July 20, 1956) and the pro- 
posed Special U.N. Fund for Economic Development (SUN- 
FED). Here, too, a difference of opinion between “devel- 
oped” and “‘less developed” countries was easily foreseeable. 
Industrialized countries like the United States and Great 
Britain would undoubtedly insist that it was impracticable 
for them to provide fresh investment capital on anything like 
the scale desired by their less developed neighbors. Spokes- 
men for the underdeveloped countries would again point to 
their expanding populations and inferior living standards 
and insist that more must be done to bridge the gap between 
local needs and resources. Communist spokesmen would con- 
trast the selfishness of the “imperialists” with the disinter- 
ested generosity of Soviet “trade and aid” plans. 

Also held over for discussion in 1957 were the transcendent 
questions arising out of the development of atomic energy 
for both military and peaceful purposes. On the disarmament 
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side, recent negotiations in the five-power Disarmament Sub- 
committee (pp. 72-74) and the Disarmament Commission 
(p. 183) could not be said to have produced much evidence of 
agreement. The principal development of the year had been 
a shift of attention by the great powers from the control of 
nuclear weapons to the reduction of conventional forces. 
Since these same great powers in their own military plans 
were placing more and more reliance on nuclear weapons and 
less and less on conventional forces, it seemed evident that in 
their discussions on disarmament they were laying aside the 
most important problems in order to concentrate on subsidi- 
ary ones. Progress on the central issue of controlling the atom 
was still effectually blocked by the refusal of the U.S.S.R. to 
accept essential elements of the Western position, especially 
those relating to control measures such as the Eisenhower 
“open skies” plan. 

As often happened when its attitude had placed it at a 
political disadvantage, however, the Soviet Government had 
recently come forward with new disarmament proposals which 
embodied apparent concessions to the Western viewpoint. In 
a major foreign policy statement of November 17,‘ Moscow 
had echoed the Swiss suggestion of a “summit conference” of 
the Big Four and India and had also proposed a special heads- 
of-government conference of the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
members together with such countries as Communist China, 
India, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, and Burma. As a basis for dis- 
cussion at these gatherings it had put forward a new, two- 
year disarmament program for 1957-58 with three principal 
features: (1) an “across-the-board” reduction of manpower 
levels and military expenditure along lines previously sought 
by the U.S.S.R., together with the liquidation of all bases 
maintained on the territory of other states; (2) immediate dis- 
continuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests, followed 
within two years by the elimination of such weapons from 
national armaments; and (3) a “significant” reduction during 
1957 in the armed forces maintained by the Big Four in other 
European countries, including one-third of their forces in 
Germany. 

Like other Soviet disarmament plans, this one if accepted 


4 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 168. 
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at face value would presumably have placed the Western pow- 
ers at a serious military disadvantage, particularly in Europe. 
At the same time, the notion of a “thinning out” or disen- 
gagement of the forces deployed in Germany and Europe was 
not without interest for the West, especially if it held out a 
possibility of obtaining a withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. The most intriguing 
feature of the Soviet proposal, however, was a partial and ten- 
tative acceptance of the idea of aerial inspection embodied in 
the “open skies” plan. Moscow’s negative opinion of this 
plan was well known, said the statement; but rather than 
allow it to impede a disarmament agreement, the U.S.S.R. 
was ‘‘prepared to consider the question of using aerial pho- 
tography” to a depth of 800 kilometers (497 miles) both East 
and West of the Iron Curtain in Europe. True, a plan which 
opened up most of Western Europe to aerial inspection while 
excluding practically the whole Soviet Union would afford 
little additional security to the Western powers. Yet even this 
limited acceptance of the “open skies” principle assured the 
disarmament discussion a new lease on life and once again 
rescued the Soviet Union from its position as the dog in the 
disarmament manger. In the midst of its work of repression 
in Hungary, Moscow had once again contrived to put itself 
forward in the guise of a constructive searcher for peace, even 
if it still evaded the essential security requirements of its 
Western opponents. 

The promotion under international auspices of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy raised fewer issues relating to mili- 
tary security, and could thus move forward with considerably 
greater promise. Ever since President Eisenhower’s initial 
statement to the General Assembly in December 1953, the 
United States had exercised a decisive influence on the nego- 
tiations in this field—an influence that flowed naturally from 
this country’s original initiative and the relatively advanced 
state of its nuclear technology. The climax of nearly three 
years’ effort along these lines was the signature by seventy 
governments on October 26, 1956 of the Statute of an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, drafted by the joint efforts 
of a dozen governments from all parts of the world and per- 
fected at an eighty-two-nation conference held at U.N. Head- 
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quarters from September 20 to October 26. The charter of 
this new international organization 5 reflected the insistence 
of the United States that the agency’s operations be kept 
under tight enough control to prevent any deviation from its 
announced objective—‘‘to accelerate and enlarge the contri- 
bution of atomic energy to peace, health, and prosperity 
throughout the world,” ensuring at the same time that none 
of the assistance provided was used “to further any military 
purpose.” But it also embodied significant concessions to the 
viewpoint of India and other countries which had wanted 
more influence in the agency’s operations and wished it to be 
brought into close relationship with the United Nations. The 
precise nature of the agreement to be concluded with the 
world organization would be a principal concern of the Gen- 
eral Assembly when it took up the atoms-for-peace question 
early in 1957. Meanwhile an eighteen-nation preparatory 
commission which included both Communist and non-Com- 
munist countries was preparing to bring the agency into 
being as soon as the requisite number of ratifications had 
been deposited. Here was at least a partial fulfillment of 
President Eisenhower’s desire to see the great powers “‘dedi- 


cating some of their strength to serve the needs rather than 
the fears of mankind.” 


2. SALVAGE OPERATIONS: WESTERN STYLE 


In its official propaganda, Moscow throughout these weeks 
endeavored to appear even more dedicated than Washington 
to the great goal of substituting peaceful for warlike effort in 
every department of world affairs. ““The Soviet Government,” 
declared the official statement of November 17, 


“considers it necessary with all seriousness to underscore the fact 
that before the world at present are two paths: either the path of 
terminating the cold war, renouncing the policy of ‘positions of 
strength,’ disarmament, and the creation of all conditions for the 
peaceful coexistence of states with different economic and social 
systems, or the continuation of the armaments race, the continu- 
ation of the cold war—the path leading to an unprecedentedly 
5 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 181. 
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burdensome and destructive war which would bring to the entire 
world inestimable calamities and sufferings.” 


Even if the Western powers agreed with this analysis, Mos- 
cow’s proved unreliability made it unthinkable that they 
should act on its recommendation that they renounce the 
“positions of strength” policy and dismantle the safeguards 
they had laboriously erected against possible Soviet aggres- 
sion. Little as they might like it, they were still obliged to 
reckon with the possibility of war—a possibility which if any- 
thing seemed to have been increased by recent developments. 
The Egyptian crisis had seriously disunited the West and 
thrown it militarily off balance. Simultaneously, events in 
Hungary and continuing unrest elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
had emphasized the weaknesses of the new Soviet policy line 
initiated under Khrushchev and had thus increased the 
chances of a return to the “tough” policies of the Stalin era. 
For a time it had seemed quite conceivable that the Russians 
might deliberately start a war in Europe in the hope of cover- 
ing their embarrassment about Hungary and forestalling the 
disintegration of their Eastern European empire. Such a pos- 
sibility had, indeed, seemed to be quite openly implied in 
Premier Bulganin’s letters to the French and British Prime 
Ministers on November 5. “In what position would Britain 
have found herself,” Bulganin had asked Sir Anthony Eden in 
reference to the attack on Egypt. 


“if she herself had been attacked by more powerful states possess- 
ing every kind of modern destructive weapon? And there are 
countries now which need not have sent a navy or air force to 
the coasts of Britain but could have used other means, such as 
rocket technique.” 


To such a threat the Western powers were not without a 
persuasive answer. General Gruenther gave it in all earnest- 
ness at NATO’s European Headquarters on November 13: 


“Whether those rockets exist or not is not the issue. If those 
rockets, however, should be used, bear this in mind: They will 
not destroy our capacity to retaliate. And just as sure as day fol- 
lows night, that retaliation would take place. And, as of now, the 
Soviet Union would be destroyed.” 
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No nation, General Gruenther thought, was going to commit 
“national suicide” in that fashion. 

But even if the West still held its ultimate advantage in 
terms of overwhelming nuclear capacity, there were obvious 
weaknesses in its military and psychological preparation to 
meet a Soviet attack in case the “deterrent” for some reason 
failed to work. Moscow’s mere hint of rocket warfare against 
Britain and France had for one reason or another been fol- 
lowed almost immediately by those powers’ acceptance of a 
cease-fire in Egypt. Furthermore, as Moscow suggested in its 
subsequent statement of November 17, an attack in Europe 
did not necessarily require such extreme measures. The whole 
position of the NATO forces in Europe, it claimed, had been 
impaired by the closure of the Suez Canal, the disruption of 
Anglo-French communications, and the cutting off of fuel 
supplies. If the Soviet Union really had aggressive aims, said 
the statement, 


“it would seem that the Soviet Union could utilize the situation 
which has been created at the present time for attack against the 
armed forces of the Atlantic bloc and could have achieved the 
military objectives ascribed to it in regard to Western Europe 
even without the use of modern nuclear weapons and rockets.” 


Here, too, Moscow may have been bluffing, although if so 
the bluff would seem to have been taken seriously in the 
West. At any rate, the claim that it could overrun its adver- 
saries without using nuclear weapons was not one that West- 
ern authorities would at any time have been willing to echo. 
General Gruenther made this clearer than ever in a television 
interview on December 16, shortly after his retirement as Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe. NATO policy, he said, 


“is that we are not going to ever be able to match the Soviets in 
manpower, so-called conventional weapons . . . and so our policy 
is what we refer to in military jargon as ‘an integrated atomic 
capability,’ which means that we would use atomic weapons to 
defend ourselves in the event of an all-out act of aggression.” 


A “small” attack, General Gruenther added, would if pos- 
sible be handled by nonatomic means. Asked whether the 
West was thus “taking the responsibility of starting a hydro- 
gen or atomic war,” he replied: 
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“That is right. The West is taking the responsibility of defend- 
ing itself, because we do not have the capability to defend our- 


selves against this type of dictatorship by purely conventional 
means.” 


Because the decision to use atomic or thermonuclear weap- 
ons was classed as a “political” decision which technically 
would have to be made by the North Atlantic Council, the 
political outlook of the NATO allies remained a matter of 
decisive importance—and one that plainly required special 
attention in light of the most recent developments. It was 
General Gruenther’s view (November 23) that on balance the 
alliance of the NATO powers had not been too seriously 
weakened by the events in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East. A situation which six years earlier would have created 
“practically a panic” had actually, in his estimation, produced 
nothing worse than ‘“‘a mild kind of fear.” Furthermore, he 
said, the shock created by Soviet actions in Eastern Europe 
had had the healthy effect of dissipating some of the “relaxing 
tendencies” which had been so prominent earlier in the year. 
Evidences of a new and more resolute spirit on the part of 
individual NATO members were in fact not hard to find. 
The West German Government, impressed by the obvious 
disadvantage of having no armed forces, had again modified 
its rearmament policy with the aim of raising at least a few 
well-equipped divisions as rapidly as possible. Iceland, simi- 
larly, had changed its mind about the Keflavik air base and 
on December 6 reached agreement with the United States on 
a new formula under which U.S. forces would be able to 
operate the base on much the same terms as before.* This 
tendency toward a tightening up of NATO’s military struc- 
ture was less evident in the case of France and Britain. The 
former was still badly bogged down in Algeria, while the 
latter was facing a financial crisis that seemed likely to bring 
further retrenchment in the defense field and might quite 
possibly affect the strength of British units on the Continent. 

It was in connection with Britain’s financial difficulties, 
aggravated as these had been by the Suez adventure, that the 
United States made its first practical move toward reestablish- 
ing the good relations which had been so seriously impaired 


6 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 29. 
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of late. These recent differences, President Eisenhower stated 
on November 27, had arisen from “‘a particular international 
incident” and “in no way should be construed as a weakening 
or disruption of the great bonds that have so long joined our 
nation with the United Kingdom and the Republic of France 
and our other allies.” But it was not until France and Eng- 
land had promised complete withdrawal of their troops from 
Egypt (December 3) and Mr. Macmillan had disclosed a criti- 
cal drain on Britain’s gold and dollar reserves (December 4) 
that Washington began to show active concern. The chief 
spokesman of the new attitude was Vice-President Nixon, 
whose highly publicized speech of December 67 not only said 
whatever could be said in extenuation of the Anglo-French 
action in Egypt (p. 328) but insisted that it was to our interest 
to assist our British friends in their financial plight and pre- 
dicted that such action would have strong bipartisan support 
in Congress. (The most urgent financial measures, an authori- 
zation to draw up to $1.3 billion on the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the opening of a $500 million line of credit by 
the Export-Import Bank, were accomplished without re- 
course to Congress.) 

Two days later Secretary Dulles left for Paris with Defense 
Secretary Wilson and Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey to attend the semiannual ministerial meeting of the 
NATO Council—“‘perhaps,” he said, “the most important such 
meeting that has ever been held.” No one expected the session 
to result in major changes in NATO’s military dispositions. 
General Norstad, who had formally taken over Supreme Com- 
mand responsibilities in Europe on November 20, had inher- 
ited a set of strategic policies with which few alliance members 
were inclined to tamper at a moment of such uncertainty. Any 
thought of reducing the U.S. contingents in Europe along the 
lines of the putative “Radford memorandum” had been put 
off at least until there was time for full exploration of current 
international prospects, including Soviet proposals for a mu- 
tual reduction of troops in both parts of Europe. The main 
task of the NATO statesmen at this session was to try to over- 
come the “crisis of confidence” within the alliance and re- 
7 Ibid., no. 8. 
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establish harmonious relations among the fifteen member 
governments and their representatives. 

In this effort they were at least partially successful. Al- 
though Mr. Dulles avoided the usual joint meeting with his 
British and French opposites, he conferred individually with 
both Messrs. Lloyd and Pineau and assured them that the 
United States intended to work for prompt reopening of the 
Suez Canal and a permanent settlement based on the “six 
principles.” Other problems raised by the recent Anglo- 
French action against Egypt were closely bound up with the 
much-discussed question of political consultation within the 
alliance, which had been examined over the summer by the 
“Committee of Three” and was the subject of a formal re- 
port which lay before the ministers when they convened off- 
cially on December 11.8 

The “Three Wise Men” had taken the general line that 
unity in defense presupposed unity in foreign policy, and 
that no member of NATO should adopt firm policies or 
make major political pronouncements on matters affecting 
the alliance without prior consultation. Such a principle, if 
accepted, would presumably have ruled out any repetition of 
the Anglo-French surprise move against Suez. But it would 
also have compelled the United States to consult its NATO 
allies before taking important action in matters outside the 
NATO area; and a rigid commitment in this sense, Mr. 
Dulles declared, was not possible for the United States to 
give. The United States, he pointed out, had defense pacts 
with Nationalist China, Korea, and twenty-eight other coun- 
tries not belonging to NATO; and it could not delay action 
that might become necessary under those treaties in order to 
consult one particular set of allies in Europe. Implicit in the 
Secretary’s remarks was an apparent assumption that the con- 
cern of NATO was limited to the geographic area defined by 
the treaty, a view not shared by other NATO members with 
overseas responsibilities. In any event it was clear that the 
United States in its solicitude for the rehabilitation of NATO 
did not intend to slight its commitments in other parts of 
the world. 

The technical recommendations of the “Wise Men” with 


8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 24. 
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respect to NATO procedure were nevertheless endorsed with 
few reservations.® In addition to approving ‘‘wider and more 
intimate consultation . . . on political matters” and “further 
cooperation . . . in certain economic and cultural fields,” the 
Council adopted a procedure for the obligatory hearing of 
disputes between member states on the initiative of any mem- 
ber or of the Secretary-General. (The dispute already raging 
among Britain, Greece, and Turkey with respect to Cyprus 
failed to yield to the new spirit of conciliation; efforts to dis- 
suade Greece from bringing the matter before the General 
Assembly proved unavailing.) The Council also redefined 
and strengthened the powers of the Secretary-General, and 
noted with regret that Lord Ismay was soon to relinquish the 
post which he had occupied since its establishment. His suc- 
cessor would be M. Spaak of Belgium, who planned to take 
over his duties in the spring but hoped in the meantime to 
give a decisive impetus to the plans for Euratom and the com- 
mon market. 

On the military side, the Council reaffirmed the concept of 
“forward defense” in NATO strategy and approved “force 
goals” for 1957, 1958, and 1959. Apart from possible Ger- 
man contingents and the return of French units from Algeria, 
no increase in NATO’s standing forces seemed at all prob- 
able. The economic pressures toward a reduction in conven- 
tional forces were now stronger than ever, and a supplemen- 
tary argument in favor of such a reduction had now been 
found in the presumed unreliability of the sixty or more 
satellite divisions in Eastern Europe. Much more interesting 
to most NATO governments was the possibility of a further 
shift from conventional to nuclear defense patterns. The 
Council’s directive for future military plans thus took into 
account not only “the continued rise in Soviet capabilities” 
but also “the various types of new weapons available for 
NATO defense”—a formula which meant in practice that the 
United States would now be under growing pressure to fur- 
nish its allies with tactical nuclear weapons to supplement 
their conventional arms. Such transfer of nuclear weapons 
in peacetime was currently forbidden by U.S. law, but there 


8 Communiqué and resolutions, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1956, NOS. 21-23. 
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were indications that a beginning would be made by furnish- 
ing selected allies with Honest John rockets and Corporal 
and Nike missiles which could be fitted with either atomic 
or conventional warheads. 

These military decisions reflected what was described as a 
“full agreement on the need to face up to any threat which 
would endanger the security and freedom of the Atlantic 
Community.” The precise nature of the dangers—and, con- 
ceivably, the opportunities—created by developments behind 
the Iron Curtain had not been so easy to establish. For pub- 
lication, the ministers confined themselves to an expression 
of opinion on Hungary very similar to those their govern- 
ments were voicing in the United Nations, together with a 
reference to “the threat which Soviet penetration into the 
Middle East would present for NATO.” Behind the scenes 
there had been lively discussion about the meaning of cur- 
rent Soviet developments, and Foreign Minister Heinrich 
von Brentano of Germany had laid particular emphasis on 
the perils that might ensue if the ferment in Eastern Europe 
continued. A spread of the disorders to Eastern Germany, he 
pointed out, would place the Federal Republic in an excep- 
tionally difficult position and might compel it to take actions 
that would heighten the danger of conflict with the Soviet 
Union. The conclusion drawn by most ministers seems to 
have been that this was not a good moment to encourage the 
“liberation” fever in Eastern Europe any further. 


3. SALVAGE OPERATIONS: EASTERN STYLE 


The same questions that agitated the statesmen of the North 
Atlantic community were causing even more acute concern in 
Moscow, where the prospect of further disorders in Eastern 
Europe was regarded with evident apprehension. The events 
of October and November had inflicted undeniable damage 
on the Communist community and confronted the Soviet 
leadership with salvage problems no less urgent than those 
facing the West. The basic military dispositions covered by 
the Warsaw Pact had been called in question, and develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary had suggested that there were 
circumstances in which not only the satellite armies but even 
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some Soviet troops might not be fully reliable. Economic 
failures in Poland and collapse in Hungary had punched gap- 
ing holes in the five-year-plan arrangements of the Soviet bloc 
and called for relief and rehabilitation measures that might 
strain the Soviet economy and perhaps limit economic opera- 
tions in the underdeveloped countries. Politically, the whole 
Communist world was in a fever of unrest and uncertainty. 
The Western Communist parties were losing members by the 
thousands. Party and governmental organizations in the satel- 
lite states were quarreling among themselves and in some in- 
stances obviously felt they were sitting on a volcano. Within 
the Soviet Union itself, echoes of the Hungarian events had 
produced a lively reaction, especially among students, some 
of whom were asking embarrassing questions about recent de- 
velopments even if they showed no wavering from basic So- 
viet principles. 

For some responsible Communists these phenomena repre- 
sented the inevitable consequence of the “‘liberalizing” trends 
which had reached their apogee in the anti-Stalin campaign 
inaugurated at the Twentieth Party Congress. Throughout 
the Communist world there were evidences of that broad 
division between “Stalinist” and “national” Communists to 
which President Tito had drawn attention in his Pula speech 
(p. 310). Certain of the Soviet satellite countries remained 
firmly under “Stalinist” control and seemed relatively “safe” 
from Moscow’s viewpoint, provided their populations were 
appeased by a few promises and economic concessions. Czecho- 
slovakia and Eastern Germany (the latter heavily reinforced 
by Soviet troops) had ridden out the storm with few signs of 
popular disturbance. Rumania and Bulgaria claimed to have 
been substantially unaffected. Albania had consistently pro- 
tested its loyalty to Moscow and its detestation of the heresies 
practiced by its big neighbor Yugoslavia. The main sources 
of difficulty, apart from Hungary itself, were Yugoslavia, 
whose example had started all the trouble and which still 
kept apart from the Soviet bloc; Poland, whose new leaders 
had openly defied the Soviet Politburo, thus far without pun- 
ishment; and Communist China, which had created an im- 
pression that it sympathized with Poland’s “national” Com- 
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munist aspirations even though it condemned the course 
taken by Hungary’s revolution. 

The most urgent matter to be dealt with in Moscow was 
the settlement of Poland’s new status in the Communist bloc, 
which would presumably set a pattern for relations with the 
other satellites. To the great relief of the Poles and much of 
the outside world, no attempt was made to retract the con- 
cessions extorted by Gomulka and his associates during the 
October crisis. When the Polish leaders traveled to Moscow 
in mid-November to negotiate a settlement of outstanding 
issues, Khrushchev assured them that the Russians had always 
wanted matters to turn out this way. The formal agreement 
signed November 18 was explicitly based on the ‘‘Leninist 
principle of equality among nations,” the Soviet declaration 
of October go, and the doctrine of “complete equality and 
respect for territorial integrity, national independence and 
sovereignty, and noninterference in internal affairs.” Al- 
though it was mutually agreed that the German danger still 
necessitated the “temporary” stationing of Soviet troops in 
Polish territory, all relevant details were henceforth to be 
settled in agreement with Poland; and Moscow came to the 
rescue economically by canceling various Polish debts and 
promising important grain deliveries and a credit for the pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods. The troubles of Poland’s new re- 
gime, which was negotiating an accord with the Catholic 
Church and promoting internal “democratization” along 
various lines, were certainly not at an end. The hoped for 
economic aid from the United States had not yet materialized, 
and the government’s liberal tendencies were being stub- 
bornly fought by old-line Stalinist elements in the party ap- 
paratus. With continued good luck, however, the delicate 
balance established between Soviet and Polish interests might 
perhaps be maintained for some time to come. 

In the somewhat isolated position which it now occupied 
within the Communist world, it was natural for Poland to 
seek support from such presumably like-minded governments 
as those of Communist China and Yugoslavia. From the Chi- 
nese it apparently derived considerable comfort. Yugoslavia, 
however, proved rather a frail support in view of its own 
growing difficulties with the other Communist governments. 
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As a good “‘national” Communist, Marshal Tito had appeared 
to welcome Poland’s assertion of independence and had depre- 
cated the Russians’ use of force against the parallel movement 
developing in Hungary. But the subsequent course of the 
Hungarian revolution had filled him with misgivings, and he 
had presently found himself in the embarrassing position of 
endorsing the Soviet intervention of November 4 and the 
establishment of the Kadar government—only to become 
thoroughly infuriated with the latter when it kidnaped ex- 
Premier Imre Nagy from in front of the Yugoslav Embassy. 
Thereafter the Tito regime had become more and more 
deeply immersed in newspaper controversies with the ortho- 
dox Communist press. Pravda was presently declaring that 
Yugoslavia had perverted the doctrine of ‘separate roads to 
socialism” by claiming that everyone should follow the Yugo- 
slav road; the Yugoslav Borba countered with cries of “Stalin- 
ism.” Tito was at least reaping the benefit of President Eisen- 
hower’s decision to continue economic aid, and the State De- 
partment was even considering inviting the Yugoslav leader 
to visit Washington; but recent events had undeniably tar- 
nished his position as the foremost proponent of liberal and 
national ideas within the Communist world. 

The rather enigmatic position of Communist China in re- 
lation to these developments apparently reflected the Chinese 
leaders’ own preference for maintaining a degree of inde- 
pendence from Moscow while pursuing basically similar poli- 
cies. To judge by its public reactions, Peking had wholeheart- 
edly approved the settlement with Poland and wholeheartedly 
disapproved the deviationist policies of the Nagy government 
in Hungary. In addition, it had given some publicity to Tito’s 
views, and the Peking radio had made some deprecatory com- 
ments about “great nation chauvinism” which could be con- 
strued as a warning to Moscow not to abuse its position. All 
the more noteworthy, therefore, was Peking’s apparent deci- 
sion late in December to come to Moscow’s rescue and con- 
tribute its prestige to quieting the tumult in Eastern Europe. 
Premier Chou En-lai had left China in the middle of Novem- 
ber for a good-will tour of Southeast and Southern Asia, fea- 
turing visits to North Vietnam (where there had been reports 
of minor agrarian disturbances), Cambodia (where he joined 
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in a communiqué celebrating the “five principles” and ex- 
pressed hopes of some day welcoming his “old friend” Chiang 
Kai-shek back to mainland China), Burma (where he failed to 
win a settlement of the border problem), India (where he 
held long talks with Mr. Nehru and apparently coached him 
on U.S.-Chinese relations, but seems to have won no new 
political or psychological advantages), and Pakistan (where it 
was agreed that Chinese and Pakistani interests did not con- 
flict). Shortly before Christmas came the surprising news that 
Chou would interrupt his Asian tour to pay “friendly visits” 
to Moscow and Warsaw early in the new year. Then on De- 
cember 28 the Chinese Communist Politburo released an ex- 
traordinary statement in which it reaffirmed its devotion to 
equality among Communist parties and its opposition to 
“great nation chauvinism,” but sharply reproved “Comrade 
Tito” and other Yugoslav Communists for mistaken attacks 
on “Stalinism” and “Stalinist elements.” Stalin’s errors had 
been grave, it said, but took second place to his achievements. 

This valuable support the Soviet leaders showed every in- 
tention of exploiting to the utmost. “When it comes to 
fighting imperialists, we are all Stalinists,” said Khrushchev 
at a New Year’s Eve reception, thus clinching the shift away 
from Moscow’s “soft” line which had been in the making 
ever since the Hungarian revolt. Stalin, it seemed, was being 
partially rehabilitated, together with many of the ideas and 
attitudes which he had symbolized. In opposition to the slo- 
gan of “separate roads to socialism,’” Moscow was now begin- 
ning to reemphasize the doctrine of “international unity of 
the working class,” the approved euphemism for tight coordi- 
nation under Soviet leadership. Discipline and unity through- 
out the Communist world were now the keynotes. Simultane- 
ously a new sharpness was creeping into Soviet comment on 
the activities of the “imperialists,” with special reference to 
U.S. plans for the defense of the Middle East. 

This change of tone was accompanied by a number of un- 
explained changes within the Soviet top command, the most 
intriguing of which had been Molotov’s assignment to the 
seemingly insignificant post of Minister of State Control on 
November 21. There were some indications that Khrushchev 
was having to fight to retain his position; one version had it 
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that Malenkov was making a comeback and narrowly missed 
appointment as Khrushchev’s successor at a crucial meeting 
of the party Central Committee held on December 20-24. At 
all events, the party bigwigs on this occasion were faced with 
unmistakable evidence that the Soviet economy was under- 
going considerable strain. An official report on the Central 
Committee meeting spoke of weaknesses in current economic 
planning and indicated that the Sixth Five-Year Plan would 
have to be modified by cutting back on capital investment 
and placing somewhat increased emphasis on housing and 
consumers’ goods. Western analysts were not sure the pro- 
posed shift might not redound more to the benefit of the 
military than to that of civilian consumers. At all events, the 
glowing anticipations voiced at the Twentieth Party Congress 
had plainly been somewhat exaggerated, even if Moscow’s 


economic challenge to the West could not be entirely written 
off. 


4. THE PROSPECT FOR ASIA 


On these developments inside the Soviet perimeter the 
United States could exercise comparatively little influence 
within the limits set by a policy still dedicated, as always, to 
the prevention of a third world war. The real battleground 
of American and Soviet interests lay elsewhere. As Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo declared in New York 
(November 27): “The great and sober truth is that the out- 
come of the power struggle between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is going to depend on the evolution of 
[the] new countries of Asia and Africa’—countries whose 
primary need, Mr. Romulo pointed out, was a chance for 
economic growth and with it an alternative to “a Dark Age 
of Communist totalitarianism.” 


“If the United States and its people do not somehow begin to 
achieve leadership in this kind of a movement in the world—and 
do so without yielding up everything to the insanity of a nuclear 
war—then the great historic opportunity will pass and the shape 
of the future will be a different one for all of us.” 


The skepticism which this line of reasoning sometimes en- 
countered in Washington had been considerably reduced at 
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this period by the effects of the Anglo-French attack on Egypt, 
which had momentarily restored the United States to the 
good graces of the Arab-Asian world and opened up attractive 
vistas of future cooperation with uncommitted and under- 
developed countries. The air was full of schemes for broad 
economic improvement, particularly in the Middle East, 
where economic initiative seemed to represent perhaps the 
only way left to get around the Arab-Israeli antagonism and 
fortify the area against the ambitions of the Soviet Union. 
There was renewed talk of the Eric Johnston plan for inter- 
national development of the Jordan Valley. Even the Aswan 
Dam project cropped up again momentarily as a potential 
element in development schemes for the benefit of the Mid- 
dle East as a whole. There was a general feeling that the 
Middle East must not be permitted to relapse, either politi- 
cally or economically, into the miserable conditions that had 
preceded the Israeli attack. Now, if ever, was the time for 
bold initiatives aimed at removing the roots of conflict in the 
area. 

Both the urgency and the difficulty of such efforts were 
underlined by the trend of events within the Arab countries 
during these weeks when the United States and the General 
Assembly were bending every effort to hasten the withdrawal 
of Israeli, French, and British forces from Egypt. The general 
mood of the area seemed ill attuned to constructive effort 
along any lines that the United States would be likely to find 
congenial. The most noticeable effect of the attacks on Egypt 
had been a radical intensification throughout the Arab world 
of those qualities in Arab nationalism which had come to be 
identified with the person of Abd-al-Nasir. Any prospect for 
a permanent settlement between the Arab states and Israel 
had been scattered to the four winds: not only the nine mem- 
ber states of the Arab League, but even the Muslim members 
of the Baghdad Pact now tended to take the position that 
Israel represented a permanent threat to peace in the Middle 
East. Furthermore, the recent gain in U.S. prestige was coun- 
terbalanced by the virtual collapse of allied positions in the 
area. The role of Britain and France as Middle Eastern pow- 
ers seemed to have reached an inglorious end. Egypt was rap- 
idly tightening the screws on British and French financial 
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interests. Jordan was proclaiming its determination to abro- 
gate its treaty with Britain as soon as its Arab neighbors ar- 
ranged to replace the indispensable British subsidies. Yemen, 
encouraged by a prospect of arms from Czechoslovakia, was 
casting hungry glances into Britain’s Aden protectorate. 
Libya, having just negotiated the withdrawal of French forces 
from the Fezzan area adjoining Algeria, was demanding a re- 
view of its treaty relationship with the United Kingdom. 

Since the United States itself had no comparable position 
in the Arab world except for an airfield in Libya and another 
in Saudi Arabia (the lease on which had expired), the 
area seemed in a fair way to become one of those “power 
vacuums” of which Moscow was always ready to take advan- 
tage. The danger of accelerated Soviet penetration into the 
Middle East was made more acute by the touching gratitude 
of the Arab peoples for Moscow’s stand in the Egyptian crisis 
—a stand which had cost it nothing but had earned it far 
more appreciation than the parallel stand of the United 
States. That the Russians were determined to make the most 
of this feeling was strongly suggested by the reports of grow- 
ing Soviet influence in various Arab centers, notably Syria, 
whose President (Shukri al-Quwwatli) had been feted in Mos- 
cow at the height of the Egyptian crisis, while its strongly 
nationalist and pro-Soviet Chief of Military Intelligence 
(Colonel Abd-al-Hamid Sarraj) was regarded by many as a 
coming dictator who would not hesitate to rule his country 
in the Soviet interest. Syria had been getting an undeter- 
mined amount of military equipment from the Soviet Union 
which was felt in some quarters to menace Turkey and Iraq 
as well as Israel. 

This growth of Soviet influence was not universally wel- 
comed by the Arab governments. Discussion at a full-dress 
Arab conference at Beirut on November 13-15 revealed a 
definite split between a pro-Soviet group comprising Egypt 
and Syria on the one hand, and Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and 
Iraq on the other, with Jordan wavering between. The anti- 
Soviet position taken up by the Lebanese, Saudi Arabian, and 
Iraqi governments did not, however, necessarily reflect popu- 
lar feeling in those countries. The position of the Nuri as- 
Said government in Iraq was made particularly difficult by 
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popular and parliamentary opposition and a violent propa- 
ganda campaign being waged from Egypt and Syria (and 
Moscow) with the aim of overthrowing the government and 
detaching the country from the Baghdad Pact. At several mo- 
ments during December it seemed possible that war would 
break out between Iraq and Syria. Nor would many observers 
have been willing to bet on the survival of Jordan, which had 
been playing host to military contingents from Iraq, Syria, 
and Saudi Arabia and had thus far persuaded only the Iraqis 
to leave. 

The defensive bulwark of the Baghdad Pact offered little 
protection in a situation of this kind, the less so because the 
United States was not a member and the four Muslim partici- 
pants had for the time being excluded Great Britain from 
their councils. The United States, which had refused to join 
the alliance in times of relative tranquility, was unlikely to 
join now when it seemed to be coming apart at the seams. 
Yet Washington was bound to be concerned for the fate of 
the individual pact members, and to prefer that they stick to- 
gether if possible. Iraq in particular seemed in need of some 
support, and had filed a request for increased U.S. arms ship- 
ments to balance the recent Syrian acquisitions. The United 
States at the moment was not making new arms commitments 
in the Middle East; but it expressed its concern to Syria over 
the reported shipments of Soviet arms, and also undertook 
vigorous diplomatic action on behalf of the Baghdad Pact 
countries. An official statement released on November 29 ?° 
recalled that the United States had always supported the 
Baghdad Pact and its underlying principles and collective 
security objectives. “A threat to the territorial integrity or 
political independence of the members,” it said, ‘““would be 
viewed by the United States with the utmost gravity.” 

This declaration brought considerable encouragement to 
the member states in question, much as they would have pre- 
ferred the United States to join the pact outright. It did not 
go far to meet the threat of local subversion, which the pact 
members felt had increased, nor would it necessarily halt the 
growth of peaceful Soviet influence in the area. To many 
these perils seemed to be increasing as December wore on 
10 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 129. 
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and Iraq, Syria, and Saudi Arabia began to feel the pinch of 
declining oil revenues, the inevitable result of damage to 
Canal and pipeline installations. Although there was currently 
no evidence of Soviet preparations to attack the Middle East, 
Washington discerned some parallels to the situation created 
two years earlier by Chinese Communist preparations to at- 
tack the offshore islands in the Taiwan Strait. On that occa- 
sion the President had obtained from Congress “stand-by” 
authority to employ U.S. armed forces for the protection of 
areas deemed vital to the security of the United States. A 
similar expedient, perhaps, might appropriately be employed 
in the Middle East. Assuming that there was a danger of 
Communist aggression in the area, the prospective aggressor 
might well be deterred by the knowledge that the United 
States was ready to fight. The preparation of such a warning 
loomed as the first order of U.S. Government business for 
1957: 

This unavoidable preoccupation with the threat of Soviet- 
Communist aggression represented perhaps the chief diffi- 
culty faced by the United States in its plans to establish a 
better relationship with the new states of Asia and Africa. In 
a pinch, the United States could dissociate itself from its 
“colonial” allies; but it could hardly divest itself of its re- 
sponsibility for standing guard against the threat from Mos- 
cow and Peking. Yet this responsibility was one that many 
Asians and Africans remained loath to recognize. Little as 
they might like the conduct of the Soviet Union in Hungary, 
they tended to be equally unenthusiastic about the attitude 
of the anti-Communist powers. What they wanted, in the 
words of Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, was not a struggle 
between “power interests” but “a new, more respectful rela- 
tionship between the weak and the strong, between the 
strong and the weak.” To many of them it seemed that this 
ideal would never be realized as long as countries like the 
United States insisted on opposing every move made by their 
Communist opponents. 

It was primarily for this reason that Prime Minister Nehru’s 
forthcoming visit to the United States seemed unlikely to pro- 
duce any revolutionary change of attitude with respect to the 
central questions of the East-West struggle. ‘The conclusions 
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which the Indian statesman had drawn from recent events 
were markedly different from those of the President and Sec- 
retary Dulles. To Mr. Nehru’s mind, so he told a group 
of U.N. delegates in New York on December 20, the signifi- 
cance of Egypt and Hungary lay in the emergence of world 
opinion as a force sufficient to restrain even the great powers. 
“We have seen that even the biggest and strongest of nations 
cannot impose their will against world opinion,” he said, in 
what seemed to Western minds a strange interpretation of 
Soviet actions in Hungary. World opinion, in his view, had 
become “‘a very strong protection against a country which 
acts wrongly.” 


“Why not adopt this protection instead of these armies and 
armaments and so on? ... Why not do away with the system of 
military alliances and pacts, and face each other frankly and 
openly and, if there is a quarrel, deal with it in a normal way, 
such as a quarrel between individuals, endeavoring to settle it 
by argument—either in the United Nations or elsewhere?” 


To Mr. Nehru, the idea of “cold war” was still ‘essentially, 
fundamentally wrong.” It was “immoral.” So was “this main- 
tenance of armed forces all over the world on foreign soil’— 
even with the agreement of the countries concerned. 

With such an outlook it is not surprising that the Indian 
leader failed to achieve a complete meeting of minds with 
President Eisenhower during his brief five-day visit on De- 
cember 16-20, climaxed by a fourteen-hour conversational 
session at the President’s farm. Fresh from lengthy conversa- 
tions with Chou En-lai, Mr. Nehru had apparently hoped to 
convince the President that the time had come for a change 
in U.S. policy toward China—a view which was emphatically 
not shared in Washington. (Special assurances to this effect 
were subsequently sent to Taiwan.) The Indian Prime Minis- 
ter, on his side, showed no inclination to test his prestige in 
the Arab world by trying to moderate the attitude of Colonel 
Abd-al-Nasir as the United States had hoped he might. He 
was apparently not even told of the new measures being pro- 
jected for the defense of the Middle East. And if he sought an 
assurance of U.S. support on the Kashmir issue or a recon- 
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sideration of the U.S. attitude toward Pakistan, he was un- 
successful. 

This strict adherence to policy fundamentals on both sides 
suggested the practical limits to any rapprochement between 
the United States and the countries which took their cue 
from New Delhi. Yet in terms of its intangible benefits the 
visit seems to have been considered a definite success on both 
sides. Like Bulganin and Khrushchev at Geneva, Mr. Nehru 
seems to have fully convinced himself of the President’s sin- 
cerity and devotion to peace. Furthermore, so he assured the 
press on December 19, U.S. policy toward Asian countries 
now seemed to him more “flexible” and “‘not as rigid” as he 
had thought. Of India’s policy of nonalignment he added: “I 
should imagine that there is more understanding of it and, 
if I may say so, well, perhaps, a little appreciation of it.” Not 
mentioned in the official communiqué! but very much in 
the air nevertheless was the expectation that the United States 
would prove its sympathies by stronger support of India’s 
vital economic development plan. Even if the main political 
issues remained unresolved, they might lose some of their 
sharpness if the two countries managed to preserve the in- 
creased understanding and respect they had gained for each 
other’s viewpoints. 

A better understanding with the leading democracy in 
Asia would presumably be of value to the United States 
throughout the field of U.S.-Asian relations, which currently 
reflected in a marked degree the uncertainty resulting from 
developments of the last two months. The net effect of the 
Hungarian and Egyptian crises in the Far East and Southeast 
Asia seemed to have been a slowing down, but by no means a 
reversal, of the neutralist drift already described. Some change 
of emphasis could be discerned in the attitude of Ceylon, 
which was now taking a rather moderate position in the mat- 
ter of the British bases, and Burma, which had eluded Chou 
En-lai’s latest attempt to negotiate a cession of border terri- 
tories. Malaya, moreover, had reached an agreement with the 
British on its prospective role as a member of the Common- 
wealth, and a new try at working out a similar status for 
Singapore was scheduled for March 1957. But the inherent 


11 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 145. 
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difficulty of accommodating the strong and conflicting de- 
mands of national feeling in Asia would remain for a long 
time to come. Pakistan as the year closed was preparing a new 
challenge to India’s progressive annexation of Kashmir; Indo- 
nesia was contending against a strong though disorganized 
autonomy movement in the island of Sumatra; disagreements 
related to the issue of “sovereignty” had led the United States 
to break off the protracted negotiations with the Philippines 
regarding the status of the U.S. bases and forces in the islands 
(December 5). 

Certainly of no less significance than the development of 
U.S.-Indian relations was the future course of Japanese pol- 
icy, now that Tokyo had realized its long-standing objectives 
of ending the state of war with the U.S.S.R. and securing 
admission to the United Nations. Japanese statesmen had 
never concealed their expectation that increasing independ- 
ence from the United States would mean increased contact 
with the Communist world. Already plans were on foot for 
diplomatic and commercial relations with Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia, and for increased trade with Communist China 
within the limitations of the U.N. embargo. The main ques- 
tion was whether Japan in making use of its increased initi- 
ative would be able and willing to preserve the basic align- 
ment with the United States which had developed out of the 
defeat in 1945. The answer would not lie with Premier Hato- 
yama or Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, whose tenure of office 
ended immediately following Japan’s acceptance into the 
United Nations. Their successors, Premier Tanzan Ishibashi 
and Foreign Minister Nobosuke Kishi, represented the same 
party and outlook but were generally considered rather less 
committed to a pro-American line. How far they would find 
it practicable to work in close accord with Washington might 
depend very largely on the United States itself. In its deter- 
mination to preserve Japan as a key factor in the Western 
coalition, Washington would undoubtedly require more dex- 
terity than ever in balancing the claims of military necessity 
against those of Japanese national sentiment, and in recon- 
ciling Japan’s need for export markets with the growing in- 


sistence of U.S. manufacturers on protection against Japanese 
competition. 
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5. THE SHAPE OF U.S. POLICY 


As 1956 drew toward its close, the fundamental problems 
of American foreign policy retained their familiar outlines 
however much the shadings had altered in recent months. 
The basic structure of international politics was still recog- 
nizable. The threefold alignment of the world’s governments 
into a Communist bloc, a Western coalition, and a congeries 
of more or less neutral and uncommitted countries still per- 
sisted; so, too, did the condition of air-atomic “parity” or 
“nuclear stalemate” which had impressed all parties with the 
undesirability of a direct military clash between the Eastern 
and Western camps. The fighting in Egypt and Hungary had 
shown, however, that a state of “mutual deterrence” as be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. did not preclude 
the outbreak of intense local conflicts that could conceivably 
develop into general war. The resultant increase in interna- 
tional tension had refocused attention on the basic opposi- 
tion of Soviet and Western purposes and weakened the preva- 
lent assumption that fear of nuclear retaliation would under 
all circumstances restrain the two “superpowers” from resort- 
ing to military action against each other. 

The damage inflicted on both the Western and Soviet alli- 
ance systems in recent months, together with the steady sub- 
stitution of nuclear for conventional defense potential in the 
military establishment of both sides, made it perhaps even 
more likely than before that if the two blocs did come into 
conflict in the future they would fight primarily with nuclear 
weapons. Thus far, however, both sides still seemed anxious 
to do what they could—within the limits of their general 
political attitudes—to avoid courses of action that would lead 
to such a denouement. The United States, without relaxing 
the tempo of its nuclear build-up, continued as always to 
pledge its devotion to “peace with justice,” and was promis- 
ing careful study of the latest Soviet disarmament plan.!? 
Moscow, while pushing its own military development and 
struggling to quell the unrest in Eastern Europe, likewise 


12 Letter of the President to Premier Bulganin, December 31, in Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1956, no. 58. 
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showed no eagerness for a military showdown. Within the 
limits set by conditions in their own domain, the Soviet lead- 
ers apparently still preferred to advance their cause by the 
familiar methods short of war—by the unremitting propa- 
ganda of “peaceful coexistence,” by “trade and aid” offen- 
sives, and by the encouragement of differences within the 
non-Communist world. However smudged their own record, 
no one could deny that from this point of view the splitting 
of the Western alliance and the psychological inroads achieved 
in the Arab world represented successes of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

What were the plans of the United States for coping with 
these familiar problems, presented with redoubled urgency 
at the outset of the second Eisenhower administration? So far 
as could be gleaned in Washington at the year’s end, no major 
shift was contemplated in the emphasis of U.S. policy. Even 
the personnel of the Cabinet, with its varied outlook on in- 
ternational affairs, seemed unlikely to change, although the 
State Department was losing the services of Under-Secretary 
Hoover and would shortly be gaining those of Governor 
Christian A. Herter. (Also due for a change were the impor- 
tant ambassadorial posts in London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, 
Tokyo, and New Delhi.) At the U.S. Information Agency, 
Arthur Larson was taking over from Theodore C. Streibert. 
But the only major policy innovation in prospect at the end 
of December, apart from another “new look” at the disarma- 
ment problem, was a congressional declaration authorizing 
the use of U.S. armed forces in the event of a Communist 
military aggression in the Middle East—perhaps accompanied 
by some additional economic aid for that area. 

The darkening of the international skies was not expected 
to entail any important increase in the share of the national 
wealth allocated to international purposes. Indications were 
that the budget for the fiscal year 1958 would again be in 
balance and that over-all expenditures for “protection” would 
not greatly exceed the $42.4 billion projected for fiscal 1957. 
A slight increase in the Defense Department budget, tenta- 
tively set at $38 billion, was said to reflect rising equipment 
costs rather than any expansion in the armed forces. Although 
a projected reduction in active manpower levels had been 
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postponed, air power enthusiasts were disturbed by reports 
that the official Air Force goal of 137 wings was being cut 
back in recognition of the increased effectiveness of new 
weapons, aircraft, and missiles. As for the Mutual Security 
Program, embracing both military and economic aid to 
friendly countries, the figure most frequently mentioned for 
fiscal 1958 was about $4.2 billion, a reduction of one-seventh 
from the $4.9 billion requested (but not fully granted) in the 
1957 fiscal year. Such a figure would make it possible to 
keep the various “defense support” and “technical coopera- 
tion” programs running at about their current levels, but 
would need to be substantially supplemented if plans were 
developed for increased grant aid in Asia or the Middle East. 

On the foreign trade front, the President had let it be 
understood that he intended during his second term to press 
for a more vigorous discharge of America’s recognized re- 
sponsibility for fostering trade expansion within the free 
world. Already he had made a couple of decisions in tariff 
matters that suggested a new awareness of the importance of 
the American market to allied countries. A third attempt to 
obtain congressional approval of U.S. membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation was definitely contem- 
plated for 1957. At the moment the United States could take 
considerable satisfaction in the preliminary export and im- 
port figures for 1956, which stood at record levels of $18 bil- 
lion and $13 billion respectively (not including military 
transactions) and represented a further advance from the 
already high levels attained in 1955. International trade pros- 
pects for the coming year, however, were clouded by the 
blockage of the Suez Canal and resultant financial difficulties 
in Europe and elsewhere. The rapid progress in Western 
Europe toward agreement on a common market and free 
trade area might also pose a problem eventually in terms of 
its impact on U.S. trade relationships. 

The efficacy of future American moves in the military 
and economic fields would be heavily dependent, as always, 
on the broad political concept that inspired them and guided 
their execution. The exercise of constructive American lead- 
ership in the free world had become perhaps more difficult, 
but certainly more necessary, than at any time in the past. 
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If the capacity of the United States to control the course of 
events had in some respects been lessened, the blow to Brit- 
ish and French prestige had left this country more than ever 
as the one power still in a position to exert a constructive in- 
fluence on a world scale. That this influence must be ex- 
erted so far as possible in the direction of reknitting the torn 
fabric of the free world seemed self-evident to anyone who 
had grasped the permanent Soviet strategy of “divide and 
conquer.” In setting nation against nation and ally against 
ally, that strategy had made important gains in 1956. To the 
extent that such rifts were allowed to become permanent, 
they would tend to outweigh the setbacks encountered by the 
Soviet cause in Eastern Europe. 

Regarded in this light, the current questions of U.S. for- 
eign policy—how far to rely on the United Nations, on our 
NATO allies, on the new states of Asia and Africa—could be 
recognized as merely questions of emphasis and detail. The 
fundamental task was to repair so far as possible the multiple 
damage which in recent months had all but destroyed the 
concept of a “free world,” inspired by the humane principles 
which were common to all the great civilizations. 

Vice-President Nixon, who seemed certain to figure with 
increased prominence in the foreign policy discussions of the 
next four years, made a number of pertinent observations 
along these lines in his already quoted address of December 
€ to the Automobile Manufacturers Association. Despite the 
losses of recent days, the Vice-President felt that a sound 
foundation had been laid “for building a world order based 
on law rather than force, and for the defeat of communism 
without war.” But these objectives, he warned, would be real- 
ized ‘‘only if we do not let things drift and if our leadership 
is wise, mature, and enlightened”—and this, he emphasized, 
would require “not only mature principle and diplomacy on 
the part of our Government but courage, dedication and sac- 
rifice on the part of our people.” ‘““The call today,” he said, 
“is for vision and greatness, not only on the part of your 


Government but on the part of every American in all ranks 
of life.” “4 


As was natural in his position, the Vice-President admitted 
no doubt as to the outcome. 
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“America has faced many challenges before and has met them 
with success. Today we face what may be the supreme challenge 
of our history. If we can apply the same genius, drive, and deter- 
mination which has built the tremendous industrial and eco- 
nomic might evidenced by the great industry which you repre- 
sent, we shall meet this challenge and win the struggle for peace 
and freedom for all mankind.” 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD EVENTS 
JANUARY 1—DECEMBER 31, 1956 


THE UNITED STATES 


Major Treaties 
Ratified: 


Apr. 30—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with the Federal 
Republic of Germany (signed Washington, Oct. 29, 1954; in 
force July 14, 1956). 
Sept. 14—Treaty of Amity, Economic Relations, and Consular Rights with 
Iran (signed Tehran, Aug. 15, 1955). 
—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with Nicaragua 
(signed Managua, Jan. 21, 1956). 
—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with The 
Netherlands (signed The Hague, Mar. 27, 1956). 
Signed: 
Oct. 26—Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency (opened for 
signature New York, Oct. 26, 1956). 
Nov. 27—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with the Re- 
public of Korea (signed Seoul, Nov. 28, 1956, Korean time). 


Congress 


Jan. 3-July 28. The 84th Congress holds its Second Session and adopts the 
following major enactments relating to foreign affairs (with Public Law num- 
bers and dates of presidential approval or final passage): 

P.L. 450. Agricultural Act of 1956, approved May 28. 

P.L. 603. Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations, 1957, approved June 10. 

P.L. 639. Department of Defense Appropriations, 1957, approved July 2. 

P.L. 726. Mutual Security Act of 1956, approved July 18. 

P.L. 848. Authorizing construction of a nuclear-powered merchant ship, 
approved July go. 

P.L. 853. Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1957, approved July 31. 

P.L. 860. International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956, approved Aug. 1. 

P.L. 927. Customs Simplification Act of 1956, approved Aug. 2. 

P.L. g62. Increasing amount to be appropriated under Title I of. the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
approved Aug. 3. 
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H. Con. Res. 265. Opposing the seating of Communist China in the U.N., 
adopted by House July 18 and Senate July 23. 


Other Developments 


Feb. 22. The President determines that 40,000 kg. of Uranium-235, can be 
made available for atomic research and development and power production 
at home and abroad. 

Apr. 26. The Commerce Department relaxes licensing requirements on non- 
strategic exports to European Soviet bloc countries. 

May 4-July 23. The Atomic Energy Commission conducts nuclear weapons 
tests at the Pacific Proving Ground. A hydrogen bomb dropped from an air- 
craft is tested May 20/21. 

June 8. The President undergoes an emergency operation for ileitis. 

June 29. The White House announces a detailed policy on East-West cul- 
tural exchanges. 

Oct. 31. The President in a special broadcast defines U.S. policy in the 
Eastern European and Middle Eastern crises. 

Nov. 3. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles undergoes emergency surgery 
and is away from the State Department until Dec. 3. 

Nov. 6. President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon are reelected for a four-year term starting Jan. 20, 1957. Democrats 
capture both houses in the 85th Congress. 

Nov. 15. Theodore C. Streibert resigns as Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, and is replaced by Arthur Larson effective Dec. 18. 


(For official visits, see country names.) 


THE WESTERN COMMUNITY 
(See also “The Commonwealth of Nations.”) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


May 4-5. The North Atlantic Council meets in ministerial session in Paris 
and appoints a committee of three to advise on political coordination. 

Oct. 3. Gen. Jean Valluy succeeds Marshal Alphonse-Pierre Juin as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Allied Forces in Central Europe. 

Nov. 20. General Lauris Norstad succeeds Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther as 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 

Dec. 11-14. The North Atlantic Council holds its eighteenth ministerial 
session in Paris and approves a report on political coordination. 


Western European Union 


May 3. The Council of Western Union meets in Paris and reviews progress 
during the preceding year. 

Sept. 15. The Council meets in Paris to consider the impact of atomic 
weapons on national military establishments. 


European Integration 


Feb. 11-12. The Foreign Ministers of France, Federal Germany, Italy, and 
the Benelux countries meet in Brussels and approve the principle of a Euro- 
pean atomic energy agency. 

Feb. 29. The Council of the Organization for European Economic Coop- 
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eration (O.E.E.C.) appoints a commission to investigate joint atomic develop- 
ment possibilities. 

May 29-30. The six Foreign Ministers in Venice accept a report on a Euro- 
pean atomic energy agency and common market. 

June 29. The O.E.E.C. Council extends the European Payments Union for 
one year. 

July 17-19. The O.E.E.C. Council approves a report on peaceful atomic 
development and decides to extend the liberalization of private trade among 
O.E.E.C. member countries. 

Sept. 25. West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in Brussels proposes 
the formation of a European confederation. 

Oct. 20-21. The six Foreign Ministers meet in Paris to consider the proposed 
atomic agency and common market. 

Oct. 27. France and Germany sign three treaties to regulate the Saar ques- 
tion, make navigable the Moselle, and develop the upper Rhine. 


United Kingdom 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden and Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd confer with the President and Secretary of State in Washington. 

Apr. 18-27. Soviet Premier N. A. Bulganin and Communist Party First Secre- 
tary N. S. Khrushchev visit the United Kingdom. 


France 


Jan. 2. Elections held except in the Algerian departments increase Com- 
munist and rightist (Poujadist) representation in the National Assembly. 

Jan. 24. The cabinet of Edgar Faure (Rally of the Republican Left) resigns 
and is replaced Jan. 31 by a coalition cabinet under Guy Mollet (Socialist) with 
Pierre Mendés-France (Radical) as Minister without Portfolio. Mendés-France 
resigns May 23. 


May 15-19. Premier Mollet and Foreign Minister Christian Pineau visit the 
U.S.S.R. 


June 16-20. Foreign Minister Pineau confers with Secretary of State Dulles 
in Washington. 


Belgium 


Oct. 22-Nov. 2. Premier Achille van Acker and Foreign Minister Paul-Henri 
Spaak visit the U.S.S.R. 


The Netherlands 


June 13. General elections give the Labor party a slight margin over the 
People’s party in the lower house. 


Oct. 12. Premier William Drees (Labor) forms a new coalition government, 
ending the longest cabinet crisis in Dutch history. 
The Federal Republic of Germany 


June 12-14. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer confers with the Secretary of State 
and the President in Washington. 


July 21. A military conscription law is formally promulgated. 
Italy 


Feb. 27-Mar. 1. President Giovanni Gronchi makes a state visit to Wash- 
ington. 
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May 27-28. Municipal and provincial elections register Communist losses 
and bring gains for the left-wing Socialists. 


Denmark 


Mar. 2-14. Premier H. C. Hansen visits the U.S.S.R. 


Iceland 


Mar. 27. The government of Premier Olafur Thors resigns in a dispute 
over U.S. forces in Iceland, but remains in office pending elections. 
June 24. Parliamentary elections bring losses to the Independence party and 


gains to the Progressive, Social Democratic, and Labor Alliance (Communist) 
parties. 


July 21. Hermann Jonasson (Progressive) forms a leftist coalition government. 
Aug. 1. Asgeir Asgeirsson (declared elected unopposed May 19) begins his 
second four-year term as President. 


Dec. 6. An agreement on the status of U.S. forces is concluded in Reykjavik. 


Greece 


Feb. 19. Parliamentary elections give the National Radical Union of Premier 
Constantine Karamanlis a slight majority. 


Feb. 29. A new cabinet drawn entirely from the National Radical Union 
takes office under Premier Karamanlis. 


Spain 
Apr. 9-12. Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo confers with Secretary 
Dulles in Washington. 
Austria 


May 18. National elections bring gains to the People’s and Socialist parties 
and losses for the Independent and Communist parties. 


June 2g. A new coalition government takes office under Chancellor Julius 
Raab (People’s party). 
Switzerland 
Dec. 13. Hans Struli is elected to succeed Markus Feldmann as President of 
the Swiss Confederation for 1957. 
Sweden 


Mar. 29-Apr. 3. Premier Tage Erlander visits the U.S.S.R. 


Sept. 16. National elections bring a loss of two seats to the governing Social 
Democratic party. 


Finland 


Jan. 26. The naval base of Porkkala is formally returned to Finland by the 
U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 27. The cabinet of Urho K. Kekkonen (Agrarian), formed Oct. 31, 1953, 
submits its resignation. 


Jan. 27-Feb. 3. Finland participates for the first time in a meeting of the 
Nordic Council in Copenhagen. 
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Mar. 1. Urho K. Kekkonen is inaugurated as President, succeeding Juho 
K. Paasikivi. 


Mar. 2. A coalition government is formed by Karl August Fagerholm (Social 
Democrat). 


Aug. 21-26. Soviet President K. Y. Voroshilov visits Finland. 


Ireland 
Mar. 14-15. Prime Minister John A. Costello visits Washington. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Commonwealth Meetings 


June 27-July 6. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers meet in London. 


Canada 


Mar. 26-28. Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent and External Affairs Secre- 
tary Lester B. Pearson meet at White Sulphur Springs with President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles, and Mexican leaders. 


Australia 


July 31. Premier R. G. Menzies begins an official visit to Washington. 


Union of South Africa 
Feb. 27. A government bill limiting the franchise of Colored voters receives 
final parliamentary approval. 
Nov. 9. The Court of Appeals upholds the government position on constitu- 
tional aspects of the apartheid (racial segregation) policy. 
(See also “United Nations.”) 


Pakistan 


Mar. 23. Pakistan is proclaimed an Islamic Republic and Maj. Gen. Iskander 
Mirza (formerly Governor-General) is inaugurated as President. 

Sept. 8. Prime Minister Mohammed Ali (Republican party) resigns and is 
succeeded Sept. 12 by Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy (Awami League) as head 
of a coalition cabinet. 


Oct. 18-29. Prime Minister Suhrawardy visits Communist China. 


India 


May 28. French sovereignty over Pondicherry, Carical, Mahé, and Yanam is 
formally terminated by a treaty signed in New Delhi. 


Aug. 29. An agreement covering $360.1 million in U.S. loans and grants for 
agricultural commodities is signed in New Delhi. 


Dec. 16-20. Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru confers with President Eisen- 
hower and other U.S. leaders in Washington and Gettysburg. 


The Kashmir Problem 


Nov. 19. The Kashmir Constituent Assembly approves a constitutional act 
making Kashmir an integral part of India effective Jan. 26, 1957. 
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Ceylon 


Apr. 5-10. National elections bring defeat to the United National party 
and a decisive victory for the opposition People’s United Front. 

Apr. 12. S. W. R. D. Bandanaraike (Ceylon Freedom party) assumes office as 
Prime Minister, replacing Sir John Kotelawala (United National party). 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


Jan. 27-28. The Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Pact holds 
its first session in Prague and includes East German contingents in the unified 
armed forces of the pact countries. 

Mar. 26. Eleven Communist governments in Europe and Asia agree to estab- 
lish a United Institute for Nuclear Research in the U.S.S.R. 

Apr. 5-9. The World Peace Council in extraordinary session in Stockholm 
urges a world-wide ban on nuclear weapons. 

Apr. 17. The Communist Information Bureau (Cominform) established in 
1947 is dissolved by action of the constituent parties. 

May 18-25. The Council for Economic Mutual Assistance meets in East 
Berlin. 

July 1. A resolution of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
party (dated June 30) replies to criticisms by foreign Communist parties growing 
out of the anti-Stalin campaign. 

Oct. go. A Soviet Government declaration announces readiness to reexamine 
the question of Soviet troops and advisers in Eastern European countries. 


The USS.R. 


Feb. 14-25. The Twentieth Congress of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union is held in Moscow and approves the Sixth Five-Year Plan for 1956-61. 

Mar. 8. Riots occur in Tiflis in protest against the anti-Stalin campaign 
inaugurated at the party congress. 

Mar. 21, Apr. 2. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission reports two nuclear 
tests in Soviet territory. 

May 14. The U.S.S.R. states that its armed forces will be reduced by 1.2 
million men by May 1, 1957. 

June 1. Dmitri T. Shepilov replaces Vyacheslav M. Molotov as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

July 13. A Soviet note to 23 European countries and the US. proposes a 
conference on peaceful atomic development. 

July 16. Foreign Minister Shepilov proposes an agreement with the US. 
and U.K. to refrain from testing nuclear weapons. 

Aug. 24, Aug. go, Sept. 2, Sept. 10, Nov. 17. Further nuclear weapons tests 
are carried out in Soviet territory. 

Nov. 17. The U.S.S.R. issues new disarmament proposals embodying limited 
acceptance of the U.S. “open skies” plan. 

Dec. 24. The Communist party Central Committee announces a cutback in 
capital investment under the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Poland 


Mar. 21. Eduard Ochab becomes First Secretary of the United Workers’ 
(Communist) party, replacing Boleslaw Bierut, whose death was announced 
Mar. 13. 
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May 6. Deputy Premier Jakub Berman resigns. 

June 28-29. Food riots in Poznan are suppressed with numerous casualties. 

Sept. 27. Criminal trials growing out of the June riots begin in Poznan. 
All pending indictments are dropped Nov. 6. 

Oct. 19-21. The United Workers’ party Central Committee defies a Soviet 
delegation headed by N. S. Khrushchev and elects a new Politburo headed by 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

Nov. 13. Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky is ousted as Minister of Defense. 

Nov. 15-18. Polish-Soviet relations are adjusted in Moscow by a delegation 
headed by Gomulka. 

Dec. 17. A treaty governing the stationing of Soviet forces in Poland is 
signed in Moscow. 

Hungary 

Feb. 3. The U.S. reimposes its ban on U.S. travel to Hungary and restricts 
Hungarian official travel in the U.S. 

July 18. Erné Geré replaces Matyds Rakosi as First Secretary of the Hun- 
garian Workers’ (Communist) party. 

Oct. 23. Anti-government demonstrations break out in Budapest. 

Oct. 24. Imre Nagy replaces Andras Hegediis as head of a new government. 

Oct. 25. Janos Kadar replaces Ger6 as party First Secretary. 

Oct. 27. Two non-Communists are admitted to the government. 

Nov. 1. The government decides to repudiate the Warsaw Pact, declare its 
neutrality, and appeal to the U.N. 

Nov. 4. Janos Kaddar heads a new “Revolutionary Workers and Peasants 
Government” as Soviet forces open a general attack on Budapest. 

Nov. 22. Ex-Premier Imre Nagy is abducted to Rumania. 

(See also “United Nations.”) 


Rumania 


Mar. 12. The U.S. seizes $13 million in Rumanian gold in connection with 
claims against the Rumanian Government. 

Nov. 3. U.S.-Rumanian negotiations looking to a settlement of outstanding 
questions are broken off in Bucharest. 


Bulgaria 


Apr. 17. Anton Yugov replaces Vulko Chervenkov (resigned Apr. 16) as 
Premier. 


The “German Democratic Republic” 


Jan. 18. Creation of a Defense Ministry and “People’s Army” is approved 
by the East German parliament. 
July 17. East German leaders conclude a visit to Moscow. 


Yugoslavia 


June 1-23. President Josip Broz Tito makes an official visit to the U.S.S.R. 
Joint governmental and party declarations are published June 20. 

July 18-19. President Tito confers at Brioni with Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru and Egyptian President Abd-al-Nasir. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 5. President Tito confers with Soviet leaders at Sochi. 

Oct. 16. President Eisenhower announces his decision to continue economic 
aid to Yugoslavia under the Mutual Security Program. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
(See also “The Commonwealth of Nations.”) 


Cyprus 
Mar. 5. Great Britain announces the suspension of constitutional negotia- 
tions with representatives of the Greek-speaking community. 
Mar. g. Archbishop Makarios and other churchmen accused of supporting 
terrorism are arrested and deported. 
Dec. 19. New proposals for self-government in Cyprus are announced by 
Great Britain. 


The Arab States 


Jan. 19. The Arab League Council decides to admit the Sudan to mem- 
bership. 

Mar. 12. The Egyptian, Syrian, and Saudi Arabian heads of state conclude 
a “summit conference” in Cairo. 

Apr. 21. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen conclude a tripartite military 
pact at Jidda. 

May 18. Representatives of Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria meet in 
Damascus to agree on a common policy toward Israel. 

Oct. 25. Jordan, Egypt, and Syria agree at Amman to put their military 
forces under joint (Egyptian) command in case of Israeli attack. 

Nov. 13-15. Leaders of nine Arab states meet in Beirut to consider the 
Middle Eastern crisis. 


The Baghdad Pact 


Apr. 16-19. The Baghdad Pact Council meets in Tehran and receives as- 
surances of U.S. collaboration. 

Nov. 8. The Premiers of Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, and Iran meet in Tehran 
on the Middle Eastern crisis. 

Nov. 18-23. Representatives of the four Muslim members of the pact hold 
a second meeting in Baghdad. 

Nov. 29. The U.S. issues a declaration of support for the pact and the inde- 
pendence and integrity of its members. 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
(See also “United Nations.”) 


Apr. 5. Israeli-Egyptian clashes occur in the Gaza area. 

Apr. 9. A U.S. presidential statement issued at Augusta, Ga. pledges oppo- 
sition to aggression in the Middle East and support for any nation attacked 
there. 

Apr. 19. A threat of war between Israel and Egypt is relieved by the agree- 
ment of both parties to observe a cease-fire. Similar undertakings by the other 
parties to the conflict are announced by U.N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold May 3. 

July 19-23. Hammarskjold holds further conferences with Israeli and Egyp- 
tian authorities. 

Sept. 25/26. Israeli forces make a large-scale punitive raid on a Jordanian 
post near Husan. 
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Oct. 3. Israel withdraws from participation in the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

Oct. 10/11. Israeli forces make a large-scale retaliatory raid on Qalgilya, 
Jordan. 

Oct. 29. Israeli forces invade the Sinai Peninsula. 

Nov. 5. A cease-fire between Israeli and Egyptian forces takes effect. 

Nov. 8. Israel announces it will withdraw “from Egypt” on conclusion of 
satisfactory arrangements. 

Nov. 24. Initial Israeli withdrawals in the Sinai area are announced. 

Dec. 21. Israel undertakes to withdraw its forces east of El Arish by Jan. 7, 


1957- 
The Suez Canal Crisis 
(See also “United Nations.”) 


July 26. Egypt nationalizes the Universal Suez Canal Company and seizes 
its properties. 

Aug. 2. The U.S., U.K., and France propose a 24-nation conference on the 
future regime of the Canal. Egypt and Greece decline to attend. 

Aug. 16-23. A 22-nation conference in London produces majority (18-nation) 
and minority (4-nation) plans for the Canal’s future. 

Sept. 3-9. The majority plan is rejected by President Abd-al-Nasir in dis- 
cussions in Cairo with a five-nation committee headed by Australian Prime 
Minister R. G. Menzies. 

Sept. 14. Egypt assumes full responsibility for Canal operations as most 
foreign pilots leave. 

Sept. 19-21. A second (18-nation) conference in London recommends estab- 
lishment of a Suez Canal Users’ Association. 

Oct. 1-5. A third (18-nation) conference in London establishes a Suez Canal 
Users’ Association with 15 members as from Oct. 1. 

Oct. go. The U.K. and France request Israel and Egypt to cease hostilities 
and permit temporary entry of Anglo-French forces into the Canal zone. 

Oct. 31. Anglo-French air operations against Egypt commence. Paratroop 
landings take place Nov. 5 and ground troops land in the Canal zone Nov. 6. 

Nov. 5. The U.S.S.R. denounces the actions undertaken against Egypt and 
calls for joint U.S.-Soviet action to end hostilities. This is rejected by the 
White House. 

Nov. 6. A cease-fire takes effect at midnight, leaving Anglo-French forces in 
occupation of Port Said and the northern end of the Canal. 

Nov. 10. The U.S.S.R. threatens to send “volunteers” to Egypt. 

Dec. 3. Great Britain and France announce that their forces will be with- 
drawn without delay. 

Dec. 22. Anglo-French withdrawals are completed. 


Egypt 

June 13. Great Britain completes evacuation of its Suez Canal base. Egypt 
formally takes possession June 18. 

June 23. Premier Gamal Abd-al-Nasir is chosen President of the Republic 
and a new draft constitution is approved by popular vote. 

July 19. The U.S. announces withdrawal of its offer to help finance the 
proposed High Dam ait Aswan. 

July 26. President Abd-al-Nasir proclaims the immediate nationalization of 
the Universal Suez Canal Company. (See above.) 
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Syria 
June 14. Sabri al-Asali becomes head of a “national union” ministry, suc- 
ceeding Said al-Ghazzi (resigned June 2). 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3. President Shukri al-Quwwatli makes an official visit to 
Moscow. 
Dec. 22. Premier Sabri al-Asali resigns but forms a new cabinet Dec. 31. 


Lebanon 


Mar. 19. Abdallah al-Yafi heads a new government, replacing Rashid 
Karame (resigned Mar. 15). 

June 5. Premier al-Yafi resigns but forms a new government June 8. 

Nov. 18. Sami al-Sulh heads a new government, replacing Abdallah al-Yafi 
(resigned Nov. 16). 


Iraq 
Apr. 7. British forces complete their withdrawal from two former British 


Jordan 


Jan. 9. Samir al-Rifai heads a new government, replacing Ibrahim Hashim. 

Mar. 2. King Husayn I removes Lt. Gen. John Bagot Glubb as commander 
of the Arab Legion. 

May 22. Said al-Mufti heads a new government, replacing Samir al-Rifai 
(resigned May 20). 

July 1. Ibrahim Hashim forms a new government, replacing Said al-Mufti 
(resigned June 30). 

Oct. 21. Elections to the lower house of parliament bring sharp gains for 
anti-Western elements. 


Oct. 29. Sulayman Nabulsi heads a new government, replacing Ibrahim 
Hashim. 


Nov. 1 ff. Syrian, Iraqi, and Saudi Arabian troops enter Jordan in connec- 
tion with the Middle Eastern crisis. 
Yemen 
Mar. go. A treaty of friendship and commerce with the U.S.S.R. is signed 
in Cairo. 
June 11-25. The Crown Prince makes a state visit to the U.S.S.R. 
Saudi Arabia 
June 18. The five-year lease on the US. airfield at Dhahran expires but 
remains provisionally in effect. 
Iran 
June 25-July 10. The Shah and his Queen visit the U.S.S.R. 


Afghanistan 


Aug. 25. Prime Minister Muhammad Daud announces the conclusion of 
military aid agreements with the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. 

Oct. 17-30. Premier Daud makes a visit to the U.S.S.R. 

Dec. 2. Premier Daud concludes an official visit to Pakistan. 
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Pakistan 
(See “The Commonwealth of Nations.”) 


India 
(See “The Commonwealth of Nations.”) 


Nepal 


Jan. 27. Tanka Prasad Acharya is installed as Prime Minister. 


Sept. 20. A treaty recognizing Chinese sovereignty over Tibet is signed with 
Chinese Communist representatives in Katmandu. 


Oct. 7. An agreement on economic aid to Nepal is signed in Peking in the 
course of a visit to Communist China by the Prime Minister. 


AFRICA 


Sudan 


Jan. 1. The former Anglo-Egyptian Sudan becomes an independent state. 

Feb. 2. Ismail al-Azhari (National Unionist) heads a new all-party govern- 
ment. 

July 5. Abdallah Khalil (Umma party) is elected Prime Minister, replacing 
Ismail al-Azhari (resigned July 4). 

Nov. 12. Admission to U.N. membership—see “United Nations.” 


Libya 
Jan. 7. General elections are held to choose a House of Representatives. 


Morocco 


Mar. 2. The French protectorate established in 1912 is ended by a joint 
Moroccan-French protocol and declaration establishing Morocco’s indepen- 
dence. 

Apr. 7. Moroccan independence and unity are recognized by Spain in a 
joint declaration and protocol signed in Madrid. 

May 28. French and Moroccan foreign relations are harmonized by a treaty 
signed in Paris. 

Oct. 6. The U.S. relinquishes its consular jurisdiction in Morocco. 

Oct. 29. Integration of the Tangier zone into Morocco is accomplished by 
special protocol following a nine-nation conference in Fédala and Tangier. 

Nov. 12. Admission to U.N. membership—see “United Nations.” 


Tunisia 

Mar. 20. The French protectorate established in 1881 is abrogated by a 
joint Tunisian-French protocol signed in Paris. 

Mar. 25. Tunisia’s first national election brings overwhelming endorsement 
of the National Front. 

Apr. 13. The National Constituent Assembly (convened Apr. 8) unanimously 
adopts a national constitution. 

Apr. 14. Habib Bourguiba (Neo-Destour party) heads Tunisia’s first inde- 
pendent government, replacing Tahar Ben Ammar (resigned Apr. 9). 
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June 15. A Franco-Tunisian agreement signed in Tunis assures Tunisia’s 
independence in foreign affairs. 


Nov. 12. Admission to U.N. membership—see “United Nations.” 


Algeria 


Feb. 9. Robert Lacoste becomes French Minister Resident, replacing Gen. 
Georges Catroux (resigned Feb. 6). 


Apr. 13. Premier Guy Mollet urges cease-fire negotiations and promises free 
elections within three months after a cease-fire. 


Oct. 22. Five prominent rebel leaders are arrested while traveling as guests 
of the Moroccan Sultan. 


Gold Coast 


July 23. Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah (Convention People’s party) heads 
a new government following general elections held July 17. 


Central African Federation 
Nov. 1. Sir Roy Welensky becomes Prime Minister, succeeding Lord Malvern. 


Kenya 
Nov. 13. Military operations against the Mau Mau terrorists are terminated 
and responsibility transferred to the police and civil administration. 
United Nations Trust Territories 


May 9. Togoland under British Administration—A plebiscite held under 
U.N. auspices results in a majority vote for termination of the trusteeship 
arrangement and integration with the Gold Coast. 

May 19. Somaliland under Italian Administration—Abdallah Issa becomes 
the territory’s first Premier. 


Sept. 8. Togoland under French Administration—Nicholas Grunitzky is 
designated the first Premier of the “French Togoland Republic,” approved 
by a French-conducted referendum held Oct. 28. 


Union of South Africa 
(See “The Commonwealth of Nations.”) 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The Colombo Powers 
Nov. 12-14. The Prime Ministers of India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia 
meet in New Delhi to discuss the Middle Eastern crisis. 
The Colombo Plan 


Nov. 19-Dec. 8. The Consultative Council for Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia holds its eighth annual meeting in Wellington, N.Z. 


The ANZUS Treaty 


Nov. 17. The ANZUS Council meets in Washington to review developments 
since September 1955. 
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The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty (SEATO) 
Mar. 6-8. The SEATO Council holds its second annual meeting in Karachi. 


Burma 


Apr. 27. National elections bring losses to the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League. 

June 12. Ba Swe assumes office as Prime Minister, temporarily replacing 
U Nu. 

Nov. g. A tentative settlement of Chinese border problems is negotiated by 
U Nu in Peking. 

Dec. 20. Chinese Communist Premier Chou En-lai concludes a visit to Burma 
without reaching a final settlement of border problems. 


Thailand 


Mar. 13. Secretary of State Dulles meets Premier Pibul Songgram in Bangkok 
and an “atoms-for-peace” agreement is concluded. 


Malaya 


Jan. 18-Feb. 7. A constitutional conference in London brings agreement on 
a program looking toward Malayan independence within the Commonwealth 
by August 1957. 

Singapore 

Apr. 23-May 31. Chief Minister David Marshall conducts unsuccessful self- 
government or independence negotiations in London. 

June 8. Lim Yew Hock becomes Chief Minister, replacing David Marshall 
(resigned June 7). 


Vietnam 


Mar. 4. Administration candidates are elected without exception in the 
Republic of Vietnam’s first popular election, held to select a national assembly. 

Apr. 28. The evacuation of French military forces from Vietnamese territory 
is completed. 

May 10. The British and Soviet Foreign Ministers jointly appeal for ob- 
servance of the 1954 armistice agreement for Vietnam. 

Oct. 26. A new constitution is promulgated and President Ngo Dinh Diem 
assumes Office as Vietnam’s first constitutional President. 


Cambodia 


Feb. 8. Prince Norodom Sihanouk concludes a visit to Communist China. 

June 21. An economic aid agreement with Communist China is signed in 
Peking. 

July 7. Prince Sihanouk concludes a visit to the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 15. San Yun becomes Prime Minister, replacing Prince Sihanouk. 

Dec. 20. The cabinet of San Yun resigns. He is asked Dec. 31 to form a new 
government. 


Laos 


Mar. 21. Prince Souvanna Phouma becomes Prime Minister, replacing 
Katay Sasorith. 
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Aug. 10. The Prime Minister reaches a political agreement with the 
Communist-led “Pathet Lao” forces. 

Aug. 20-28. The Prime Minister visits Communist China. 

Dec. 28. Early formation of a “national unity” government including Com- 
munists is announced. 


Indonesia 


Feb. 13. Indonesia abrogates the Netherlands-Indonesian Union established 
in 1949 together with the pertinent financial, economic, and cultural agree- 
ments. 

Mar. 24. Ali Sastroamidjojo (Nationalist) is inducted as head of a non- 
Communist coalition cabinet, replacing Burhanuddin Harahap (Masjumi 
party). 

May 16-June 3. President Sukarno visits the U.S. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 11. President Sukarno visits the U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 15. Agreement on a $100 million Soviet credit for the purchase of 
capital goods is announced in Jakarta. 

Sept. go-Oct. 14. President Sukarno visits Communist China. 


The Philippines 


July 3. Full Philippine sovereignty over U.S. bases in the Islands is recog- 
nized in a joint statement by President Ramén Magsaysay and Vice-President 
Nixon. 

July 16. The state of war with Japan ends with ratification of a peace treaty 
by the Philippine Senate. 


The Republic of China 


July 7. Assurances of continued U.S. support are conveyed to President 
Chiang Kai-shek by Vice-President Nixon on behalf of President Eisenhower. 


The “People’s Republic of China” 


Apr. 7. An agreement on increased Soviet economic aid is signed in Peking. 

June 28. Premier Chou En-lai proposes negotiations with the Chinese Na- 
tionalists looking toward “peaceful liberation” of Taiwan. 

Aug. 22/23. A U.S. Navy patrol plane is shot down off the Chusan Islands. 

Sept. 15-27. The Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist party meets in 
Peking, approves a Second Five-Year Plan for 1958-62, and elects a new Central 
Committee with Mao Tse-tung as Chairman. 

Nov. 17. Premier Chou En-lai leaves for a good-will tour of North Vietnam, 
Cambodia, India, Pakistan, Nepal, Burma, and Afghanistan. 


Korea 


May 15. Syngman Rhee (Liberal) wins reelection for a third term as Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea. John M. Chang (Democratic party) is elected 
Vice-President. 

May 31. The Unified Command announces suspension of the armistice pro- 
visions regarding operation of neutral inspection teams in the area under its 
control. 

July 6-12. A North Korean government delegation visits the U.S.S.R. 
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Japan 

May g. A World War II reparations agreement with the Philippines is signed 
in Manila. 

July 8. Elections to the House of Councillors increase Socialist representation 
and leave the government without a two-thirds majority. 

July 16. War with Philippines ends—see “The Philippines.” 

Sept. 25. Japan promises to limit shipments of cotton goods and apparel to 
the U.S. on the understanding that the U.S. will prevent restrictive action 
against Japanese imports by State legislatures. 

Oct. 19. An agreement to end the state of war with the U.S.S.R. is signed 
in Moscow. Ratifications are exchanged and diplomatic relations resumed 
Dec. 12. 

Dec. 18. Admission to U.N. membership—see “United Nations.” 

Dec. 2g. Tanzan Ishibashi (Liberal Democrat) heads a new government, re- 
placing Ichiro Hatoyama (Liberal Democrat), who resigned Dec. 19. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


North American Conference 


Mar. 26-28. President Eisenhower confers at White Sulphur Springs with 
President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico and Prime Minister Louis S. 
St. Laurent of Canada. 


Organization of American States 


Jan. g. Costa Rica and Nicaragua sign in Washington two agreements de- 
signed to prevent frontier incidents in conformity with a recommendation of 
the O.AS. 

Jan. 16. José A. Mora of Uruguay is elected Secretary-General of the O.A.S. 

Mar. 15-28. An “Inter-American Specialized Conference on Conservation of 
Natural Resources: Continental Shelf and Marine Waters” is held in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

July 21-22. The Presidents of 18 American Republics hold a commemorative 
meeting in Panama. 

Sept. 17-19. An Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives 
confers in Washington on methods of expanding the usefulness of the O.A.S. 
in the economic and social fields. 


Argentina 


May 1. The Perén Charter of 1949 is voided by presidential decree and the 
Constitution of 1853 restored. 


Brazil 


Jan. 5. President-elect Juscelino Kubitschek meets with President Eisen- 
hower and addresses Congress. 

Jan. 31. President Kubitschek and Vice-President Joao Goulart (elected 
Oct. 3, 1955) take office for a five-year term. 

Dec. 31. A $138.7 million agricultural surplus agreement with the U.S. is 
signed in Washington. 
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Bolivia 
Aug. 6. Hernan Siles Zuazo (elected June 17) is inaugurated as President, 
succeeding Victor Paz Estenssoro. Both represent the M.N.R. (National Revolu- 
tionary) movement. 
Ecuador 


Aug. 31. Camillo Ponce Enriquez (elected June 3) is inaugurated as Presi- 
dent for a four-year term, succeeding José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 


Peru 


July 28. Manuel Prado y Ugarteche (elected June 17) is inaugurated as 
President for a six-year term, succeeding Manuel A. Odria. 


Uruguay 


Mar. 1. Alberto F. Zubrira replaces Luis Batlle Beres as Chairman of the 
Federal Council. 


Cuba 


Apr. 29. The crushing of a minor revolt is followed by the arrest and subse- 
quent deportation to the U.S. of ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras. 

Dec. 2. A small revolutionary expedition directed by Fidel Castro lands in 
Oriente Province. 


El Salvador 


Sept. 14. José Maria Lemus (elected Mar. 4) is inaugurated as President for 
a six-year term, succeeding Oscar Osorio. 


Guatemala 


Mar. 1. Installation of an elected Congress marks a return to constitutional 
government for the first time since 1954. 


Haiti 
Dec. 12. Chief Justice Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis becomes Provisional 
President following the ouster of former President Paul E. Magloire, who 


retained power as Commander-in-Chief after his constitutional term ended 
Dec. 6. 


Honduras 
Oct. 7. Supporters of Chief of State Julio Lozano Diaz are victorious in 
elections to a constituent assembly. 
Oct. 21. A three-man military junta compels the Chief of State to resign 


and subsequently annuls the elections. 
Nicaragua 


Sept. 29. President Anastasio Somoza dies of wounds inflicted by an assassin 
Sept. 21. The Congress unanimously elects his son Luis Somoza as President 
for the unexpired term ending May 1, 1957. 


Panama 


Oct. 1. Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. (elected May 19) is inaugurated as Presi- 
dent, succeeding Ricardo M. Arias Espinosa. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Membership 


Nov. 12. The Sudan, Morocco, and Tunisia are elected as the 77th, 78th, 
and 79th member states. 

Nov. 27. South Africa announces its withdrawal from active U.N. partici- 
pation. 

Dec. 18. Japan is elected as the 80th member state. 


Security Council 


Jan. 19. The Council unanimously condemns Israel’s raid against Syria on 
Dec. 11, 1955. 

Feb. 6. The Council unanimously recommends the Sudan for U.N. mem- 
bership. 

Apr. 4. The Council unanimously requests the Secretary-General to explore 
possibilities of relaxing tension in the Middle East. 

June 4. The Council unanimously requests the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his good offices toward full compliance with the Palestine armistice 
agreements. 

June 26. The Council decides not to consider the situation in Algeria. 

July 20. The Council unanimously recommends Morocco for U.N. mem- 
bership. 

July 26. The Council unanimously recommends Tunisia for U.N. mem- 
bership. 

Oct. 13. The Council unanimously approves six principles for a settlement 
of the Suez Canal problem, but the operative part of the resolution is defeated 
by the 78th Soviet veto. 

Oct. 30. Two resolutions calling for withdrawal of Israeli forces from Egypt 
are vetoed by the U.K. and France in their first and third use, respectively, 
of the veto power. On Oct. 31 the Council calls for an Emergency Session of 
the General Assembly on the Middle Eastern crisis. 

Nov. 4. A resolution calling for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary is defeated by the 79th Soviet veto, and the issue is referred to a 
Second Emergency Session of the General Assembly. 

Dec. 12. The Council unanimously recommends Japan for U.N. membership 
but fails to recommend the “Mongolian People’s Republic.” 


General Assembly 


Nov. 1-10. The Assembly holds a First Emergency Session on the Middle 
Eastern situation and adopts the following resolutions: 


Nov. 2. Urging an immediate cease-fire in the Middle East—Resolution 
997 (ES-I). 

Nov. 4. Asking the Secretary-General to submit a plan for a U.N. 
Emergency Force—Resolution 998 (ES-I). 

Asking the Secretary-General to arrange an immediate cease- 

fire—Resolution 999 (ES-I). 

Nov. 5. Establishing a U.N. Emergency Force for the Middle East— 
Resolution 1000 (ES-I). 
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Nov. 7. Approving principles for the U.N. Emergency Force—Resolution 
1001 (ES-I). 
Calling for immediate withdrawal of invading forces from 
Egypt—Resolution 1002 (ES-I). 
Nov. 10. Transferring the issue to the Eleventh Regular Session—Resolu- 
tion 1003 (ES-I). 


Nov. 4-10. The Assembly holds a Second Emergency Session on the Hun- 
garian situation and adopts the following resolutions: 
Nov. 4. Calling on the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its forces from Hungary— 
Resolution 1004 (ES-II). 
Nov. g. Again calling on the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its forces—Resolution 
1005, (ES-IT). 
Calling on the U.S.S.R. and Hungary to permit emergency as- 
sistance—Resolution 1006 (ES-II). 
Initiating a program of emergency assistance—Resolution 1007 
(ES-II). 
Nov. 10. Transferring the issue to the Eleventh Regular Session—Reso- 
lution 1008 (ES-II). 


Nov. 12-Dec. 21. The Assembly holds the first part of its Eleventh Regular 
Session in New York, and adopts the following decisions among others: 


Nov. 12. Electing the Sudan, Morocco, and Tunisia to U.N. membership. 
Nov. 16. Barring debate on Chinese representation during the current 


session. 
Nov. 21. Urging cessation of deportations from Hungary—Resolution 
1127 (XI). 
Urging admission of U.N. observers to Hungary—Resolution 
1128 (XI). 


Urging assistance for Hungarian refugees—Resolution 1129 (XI). 
Nov. 24. Calling on France, Israel, and the United Kingdom to comply 
“forthwith” with the resolutions of Nov. 2 and 7—Resolution 
1120 (XI). 
Authorizing the Secretary-General to continue negotiations on 
establishment of an Emergency Force and clearance of the 
Suez Canal—Resolution 1121 (XI). 
Nov. 26. Establishing a $10 million special account to finance the Emer- 
gency Force—Resolution 1122 (XI). 
Dec. 4. Reiterating previous demands regarding Hungary—Resolution 
1130 (XI). 
Dec. 12. Condemning Soviet violations of the Charter in Hungary—Reso- 
lution 1131 (XI). 
Dec. 13. Approving the termination of trusteeship in British Togoland— 
Resolution 1044 (XI). 
Dec. 18. Electing Japan to U.N. membership. 
Dec. 21. Providing preliminary financing for the U.N. Emergency Force— 
Resolution 1089 (XI). 


Economic and Social Council 


Apr. 17-May 4. The Council holds its 21st Session in New York. 

July 9-Aug. 10. The Council holds the first part of its zeand Session in Geneva. 

Dec. 17-19. The Council holds the second part of its 22nd Session in New 
York. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD EVENTS 


Trusteeship Council 


Feb. 7-Apr. 6. The Council holds its 17th Regular Session in New York. 
June 7-Aug. 14. The Council holds its 18th Regular Session in New York. 
Dec. 10-18. The Council holds its Sixth Special Session in New York. 


Disarmament Commission 


Jan. 23. The Commission meets in New York and requests its Subcommittee 
to resume its deliberation. 

Mar. 19-May 4. The Subcommittee holds 18 meetings in London but reaches 
no agreement. 

July 3-16. The Commission meets in New York and requests the Subcom- 
mittee to continue its efforts. 

Dec. 20. The Commission meets in New York to plan for future discussions. 


Other U.N. Activities 


Mar. 14-23. The Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
holds its first meeting in New York. Further meetings are held Oct. 22-Nov. 2. 

Apr. 16-25. A U.N. Wheat Conference in London approves an International 
Wheat Agreement to replace the agreement expiring Aug. 1. 

May 22-June 20. A 36-nation U.N. Sugar Conference is held in New York. 
A revised International Sugar Agreement, completed at Geneva Nov. 2, is 
opened for signature Dec. 1. 

Sept. 7. A Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery is signed 
in Geneva by 31 nations. 

Oct. 17. The annual Technical Assistance Conference is held at U.N. Head- 
quarters and receives pledges of $29,245,772 from 63 countries toward the 1957 
technical assistance program. 


International Court of Justice 


Mar. 15. The Court removes from its calendar the actions brought by the 
U.S. against the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia (which failed to recognize the 
Court’s jurisdiction) in connection with aircraft incidents of Oct. 7, 1952 and 
Mar. 10, 1953 respectively. 


Specialized Agencies 


May 8-25. W.H.O.—The Ninth World Health Assembly meets in Geneva. 

June 6-28. 1.L.0.—The goth Session of the International Labor Conference, 
meeting in Geneva, approves principles for an international convention out- 
lawing forced labor. 

June 19-July 16. J.C.A.0.—The Assembly of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization holds its Tenth Session in Caracas. 

July 20. 1.B.R.D.—The Charter of the International Finance Corporation 
comes into force with its acceptance by g1 nations with a capital subscription 
of $78,366,000. 

Sept. 24-28. I.B.R.D./I.M.F.—The Boards of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund hold their eleventh annual meeting in Washington. 

Nov. 5-Dec. 5. UNESCO—The Ninth Session of the General Conference of 
the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is held in New 
Delhi. 
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International Atomic Energy Agency 


Sept. 20-Oct. 26. An 82-nation conference on the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency is held at U.N. Headquarters. The Statute is signed 
Oct. 26 by representatives of 70 governments. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Jan. 18-May 23. The “fourth round” of tariff reduction negotiations takes 
place in Geneva with 26 nations participating. 

Oct. 11-Nov. 17. The eleventh regular session of the Contracting Parties is 
held in Geneva. 
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INDEX 


Abdulgani, Ruslan, 356 

Acheson, Dean, 188, 238 

Aden, 78, 98-100, 383 

Adenauer, Konrad, 24, 159, 170, 287; 
visit to U.S.S.R., 182; visit to US., 
171-2; reaction to “Radford memo- 
randum,” 217-18; proposes Euro- 
pean confederation, 288-9; and 
Saar settlement, 164, 289 

Afghanistan, 28, 57, 67, 77, 120; Bul- 
ganin-Khruschev visit, 3, 24, 67, 
161; and Pakistan, 120; and 
U.S.S.R., 292 

Africa, 36; nationalism in, 1-5; Soviet 
penetration, 3, 65-68, 75; U.S. aid 
to, 199; see also North Africa and 
country names 

Agricultural Act of 1956, 206-7 

Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, 207 

Ala, Husayn, 94 

Albania, 311, 361, 377 

Algeria, 23, 79, 99, 156, 158, 168-9, 
259, 338, 375, 383; nationalist re- 
volt, 103-5, 107-11, 279-80; arrest of 
nationalist leaders, 281-3; U.N. con- 
sideration, 363; later developments, 
363-4 

Ali, Mohammed, 296 

American Treaty of Pacific Settle- 
ment, 236 

Antarctica, 245-6 

Aqaba, Gulf of, 336, 338, 341 

Arab-Israeli conflict, 78, 82-94, 275-9, 

_ 328, 382-3; see also Middle East 
crisis 

Arab League, 382 

Arab world, 76-98, 100, 356, 390 


Aramburu, Pedro Eugenio, 241 

Argentina, 223, 228, 230, 240, 245; de- 
velopments in 1956, 241-2 

Asia, 29, 36; nationalism in, 1-5, 31; 
Soviet penetration, 3, 31, 42, 51, 59. 
65-8; neutralism in, 46, 51; U.S. aid 
to, 199; see also Southeast Asia and 
country names 

Asian-African bloc, 79, 110, 115, 282, 
332, 333, 340, 343, 356-7, 358, 362, 
363; in U.N. Hungarian crisis, 349- 
50 

Aswan Dam, 80, 254-7, 382 

Atomic Energy Commission, 184, 194, 
195, 209-10 

Atoms-for-peace plans, 69, 72, 184, 
209-10, 234, 367-8; US., 132 

Australia, 114, 174; and SEATO, 118; 
and Suez Canal crisis, 262-5 

Austria, 22, 28, 38, 298, 361; and Hun- 
gary, 213, 350, 353 


Baghdad Pact, 19, 52, 67, 77-8, 88-9, 
98, 99, 113, 120, 173, 277, 279, 382; 
proposed expansion, 80-82, 85; 
Council meeting, 94-6; U.S. declara- 
tion of support for, 384 

Balkan Pact, 101 

Bandanaraike, S.W.R.D., 129-30, 174, 
295» 349» 357 

Bandung Conference, 2, 3, 79, 115, 
125, 358, 361 

Batista, Fulgencio, 236-7 

Bekkai, M’Barek, 281 

Belaunde, Victor A., 344 

Belgium, 288, 340, 375 

Ben-Gurion, David, 82, 96, 329-30 

Berle, Adolf A., 240 
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Berlin, 7-8, 75, 179 

Bolivia, 227, 230, 242, 243 

Bolivar, Simén, 227 

Bourguiba, Habib, 107-8, 281-2, 349 

Bowles, Chester, 188 

Brazil, 223, 335; developments in 
1956, 242-3 

von Brentano, Heinrich, 376 

Bricker Amendment, 212-13 

British Caribbean Federation, 245, 
364 

British Commonwealth, 125, 130, 131, 
173, 245, 247-8, 288, 290, 323, 337, 
364, 387; Prime Ministers’ meeting, 
174 

British Guiana, 245 

British Honduras, 245 

British West Indies, 174 

Bulganin, N. A., 37, 41, 44, 76, 155, 
170, 186, 223, 305; visit to Yugo- 
slavia (1955), 25; at summit con- 
ference, 9, 387; Asian tour, 3, 9, 22, 
67, 118, 120, 132, 161; correspond- 
ence with Eisenhower, 64, 71-2, 
170, 290-91, 302-3, 348-9, 389; on 
nuclear stalemate and disarma- 
ment, 12, 14, 69-71; report on Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, 55-7; message to 
Pakistan, 67; to Latin America, 
224; visit to U.K., 63-4, 73-4, 93, 
161, 165, 258; and Poland, 181-2, 
307; and Japan, 297; and Middle 
East crisis, 369 

Bulgaria, 181, 311, 361, 377 

Buraimi Oasis, 78 

Burma, 26, 28, 38, 65, 114, 125, 127-8, 
132, 133, 366; Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit, 3, 22, 67; situation in 1956, 
190-131; and Communist China, 
295, 380, 387; and Hungarian crisis, 
352 * 

Burns, Gen. E. L. M., 83, 276, 335, 339 


Cambodia, 173, 361, 379-80; situation 
of, 135-6 

Canada, 171, 174, 219-20; and dis- 
armament, 70-73; general foreign 
policy, 246-8, 250; and Hungary, 
353; and Middle East crisis, 323, 
335; relations with U.S., 202, 205, 
207, 226, 247-50; at White Sulphur 
Springs meeting, 225-7 

Castillo Armas, Carlos, 236, 238 


Castro, Fidel, 237 

Catroux, Gen. Georges, 108 

Ceylon, 23, 68, 114, 122, 123, 125, 
127-8, 357, 361, 387; political upset, 
129-30; and Communist China, 130- 
31, 295; and Hungarian crisis, 349, 
350, 352; and Middle East crisis, 
262-3; and U.S.S.R., 130; and U.K., 
174 

Chile, 242, 243, 244, 245 

Chiang Kai-shek, 134, 138, 140, 216, 
380 

China, People’s Republic of, 3, 5, 36, 
39, 55» 75» 91, 98, 109, 112-3, 115-6, 
118, 126, 127, 133, 167, 283, 366, 374; 
general policy, 133-4, 286, 292; 
Communist party Congress, 293-4; 
Second Five-Year Plan, 293; and 
disarmament, 72; trade embargo, 
117, 388; relations with Eastern 
Europe, 377-80; and Japan, 142-4, 
147; and Korea, 137; recognition 
and U.N. representation issue, 113, 
116, 134, 141, 199, 216, 226, 248, 357, 
362; relations with Southeast Asian 
countries, 294-6; and Singapore, 
132; and Taiwan, 139-42; and 
Thailand, 131; and U.S.S.R., 60-61; 
negotiations with U.S., 140-41; at- 
tack on US. aircraft, 293 

China, Republic of, 4, 112-13, 115, 
134; and U.S., 138-40; see also Tai- 
wan 

Choudhury, Hamidul Hug, 120 

Chou En-lai, 3, 141-2; at party Con- 
gress, 293; Southeast Asian tour, 
295, 379-80, 386-7 

Churchill, Sir Winston, 32; on nu- 
clear stalemate, 9-11, 21 

Colombia, 227, 230, 233, 239, 243, 


335 

Colombo Plan, 120, 126 

Cominform, dissolution of, 59 

Communist parties, 49-50; in Western 
Europe, 177-80; see also Eastern 
Europe and country names 

Competitive coexistence, 21-22 

Congress, 29, 187-9, 214, 248, 354, 373: 
and Communist China, 216; and 
foreign economic policy, 203-4, 207; 
and military policy, 193-4; and Mu- 
tual Security Program, 198-200, 255; 
and information program, 210-11 
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Constantinople Convention, see Suez 
Canal crisis 

Costa Rica, 237; conflict with Nica- 
ragua, 235-6; political changes, 
236-7 

Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance, 60 

Crusade for Freedom, 64 

Cuba, 223-4, 236-7, 240, 350 

Customs Simplification Act, 203 

Cyprus, 23, 33, 79-80, 99, 100-103, 147, 
160, 262, 333; U.N. consideration, 
363; new constitutional proposals, 
364 

Czechoslovakia, 8, 58, 65, 98, 157, 182, 
$09, $11, 377, 383, 388; and Egypt, 
170, 254 


Declaration of Washington, 32-4 
Defense Appropriation Act, 194, 217 
Defense Department, 190-91, 195, 354, 


$90 

Denmark, 63, 215, 262, 335 

Diem, Ngo Dinh, 134-5 

Dillon, C. Douglas, 109 

Disarmament, 19-20, 62, 68-72, 153, 
159; London discussions (March- 
May), 72-4; Soviet announcement 
(May 14), 166-8; New York discus- 
sions (July), 183; new Soviet pro- 
posals (Nov. 17), 366-7 

Distant Early Warning Line, 194, 248 

Dominican Republic, 236-7, 239 

Dulles, John Foster, 34, 141, 212, 213, 
386; on military policy (Jan. 12, 
1954), 16-17; on Arab-Israeli peace 
terms (Aug. 26, 1955), 83; visit to 
Yugoslavia (Nov. 6, 1955), 307; on 
measured retaliation (Dec. 8, 1955), 
27, 192; On international situation 
(Jan. 11, 1956), 26-8; Life article 
(Jan. 16), 27-9; before Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee (Feb. 
22), 52-3; 87-8, 89, 122, 187, 330; on 
Soviet prospects (Feb. 26), 53-4; at 
SEATO conference (Mar. 6-8), 109, 
120-22; Far Eastern tour (Mar.), 
122, 127, 129, 132; speech on Far 
East (Mar. 24), 122-3, 214; at White 
Sulphur Springs (Mar. 26-8), 226; 
on criticisms of U.S. (Apr. 3), 153; 
on arms for Israel, 92; on NATO 
reorientation (Apr. 23), 162; at 
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NATO Council (May 4-5), 163; re- 
port on NATO meeting (May 8), 
164; on Soviet disarmament an- 
nouncement (May 15), 167-8; on 
neutrality (June g), 214-16; meeting 
with Adenauer (June 13), 171; 
meeting with Pineau (June 20), 
172; on Eastern Europe (June 27 
ff.), 155, 169, 175, 179, 181; on 
neutrality (July 11), 216; on NATO 
(July 18), 217; on Panama confer- 
ence (July 29), 233; on Suez Canal 
nationalization (July 29), 260; at 
London Suez discussions (Aug. 1-2), 
260-61; at London Suez conference 
(Aug. 16-23), 263; on reorientation 
of O.A.S. (Aug. 28), 233; on Euro- 
pean integration, 269; on Suez 
Canal Users’ Association (Sept. 11 
ff.), 266-7; on Suez Canal problem 
(Sept. 23), 269; on aid to Latin 
America (Sept. 29), 229; on Latin 
American politics (Oct. 2), 238; on 
colonialism (Oct. 2), 214, 269-70; on 
Arab-Israeli conflict (Oct. 16), 278; 
on Poland (Oct. 21), 319; speech on 
Eastern Europe (Dallas, Oct. 27), 
318; illness, 322, 340, 360; on for- 
eign policy aims (Dec. 2), 328; at 
NATO Council (Dec. 11-14), 373-4 


East-West trade, 60, 63, 117, 
161, 205-6, 223-4, 250 

Eban, Abba, 329 

Ecuador, 233, 243, 244 

Eden, Sir Anthony, 9, 64, 169, 170; 
US. visit, 14, 32-4, 85, 117, 258; 
and Arab-Israeli conflict, 83, 277, 
330; on military policy, 160, 168; 
and Cyprus, 103; on Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit, 161; on Suez 
Canal nationalization, 258-9; on 
Suez Canal Users’ Association, 266- 
7; and Middle East crisis, 273, 274, 
$23, 331, 336, 337, 369; in Jamaica, 
340-41 

Egypt, 28, 25, 26, 28, 34, 57, 81, 99, 
174, 207, 323; military regime in, 
253-4; general foreign policy, 77-98 
passim, 254, 274-5; and US.S.R., 
65; Communist arms deal, 67, 85, 
98, 170, 254-5, 329; and North 
Africa, 79; Aswan Dam project, 
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254-6; Suez Canal nationalization, 
251-3, 256-7; and Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, 277; and Algeria, 279-80; pros- 
pects, 383-4; see further Middle 
East crisis 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 64, 91, 109, 
139, 154, 186, 187, 194, 208-9, 211, 
212, 213, 229, 240, 366; on dis- 
armament (Apr. 16, 1953), 68; 
atoms-for-peace speech (Dec. 8, 
1953), 69, 209, 367-8; on competi- 
tive coexistence (Aug. 11, 1954), 21; 
and Taiwan crisis (1955), 139, 385; 
message on O.T.C. (Apr. 14, 1955), 
203-4; at “summit conference” 
(1955), 9, 69, 181, 206; State of the 
Union message (Jan. 5, 1956), 7-8, 
29-30, 189-90; Budget message (Jan. 
16), 30-31, 190-93, 197, 210; Eco- 
nomic Report (Jan. 24), 200-201; 
letter to Bulganin (Jan. 28), 71; 
Eden visit (Feb. 1), 85; immigration 
message (Feb. 8), 213; allocation of 
nuclear material (Feb. 22), 210; let- 
ter to Bulganin (Mar. 1), 71-2, 74; 
on Soviet challenge (Mar. 7), 53-4; 
on Mutual Security Program (Mar. 
19), 197-9, 255; at White Sulphur 
Springs (Mar 26-28), 255-7; state- 
ment on Middle East (Apr. 9), 
92-3, 330; policy address (Apr. 21), 
34-5, 37; names special ambassador 
for NATO (May 9), 163-4; on Soviet 
disarmament plan (May 23), 168; 
on neutrality (June 6), 214-15; ill- 
ness (June 8 ff.), 170-71, 215, 227, 
290; letter to Chiang Kai-shek 
(July 7), 216; at Panama conference 
(July 21-22), 225, 228, 232-3; on 
“Radford memorandum” (Aug. 1), 
217; on Customs Simplification Act 
(Aug. 2), 203; letter to Bulganin 
(Aug. 4), 290-91; reelection cam- 
paign, 187, 285-6, 298-304; on Suez 
crisis (Sept. 11), 266; on Far East 
(Oct. 11), 116-17; on Suez crisis 
(Oct. 11), 271; on Suez crisis (Oct. 
12), 260; on aid to Yugoslavia (Oct. 
16), 311-12, 379; letter to Bulganin 
(Oct. 21), 303; on Eastern Europe 
(Oct. 25), 319; appeals to Ben- 
Gurion (Oct. 28), 330; appeals to 
Eden and Mollet (Oct. 30), 333; 
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broadcast on Eastern Europe and 
Middle East (Oct. 31), 317-19, 327, 
328, 333, 358; appeals to Bulganin 
(Nov. 4), 348-9; appeals to Eden 
(Nov. 6), 337; reelection (Nov. 6), 
304-5; appeals to Israel (Nov. 8), 
338; Opposes new “summit confer- 
ence” (Nov. 10), 358-9; on Soviet 
penetration of Middle East (Nov. 
14), 339; On captive peoples (Nov. 
14), 306; on interallied differences 
(Nov. 27), 373; on Hungarian refu- 
gees (Dec. 1), 354; Nehru visit (Dec. 
16-20), 386-7; attitude on trade 
policy, 205, 391; letter to Bulganin 
(Dec. 31), 389 

Eisenhower, Milton, 232, 234 

El Salvador, 227, 237-8 

Ethiopia, 67, 262, 268 

Euratom, 165, 184, 288-9, 375 

Europe, 52, 75; general situation, . 
151-84 

Europe, Eastern, 4, 7, 27, 38, 39, 51, 
55, 286, 299, 319, 375; political de- 
velopment, 58-9, 284-5; military 
coordination, 59-60; economic co- 
ordination, 60; and East-West 
trade, 206; and Latin America, 
223-4; new developments, 155, 175- 
82, 284-5, 292-3, 304, 305-17; and 
U.S.S.R., 58, 389; conditions fol- 
lowing Hungarian revolt, 376-9; 
USS. interest in, 64, 199, 305-7, 317- 
19 

Europe, Western, 248, 339; integra- 
tion plans, 164-5, 288-90, 391; mili- 
tary situation, 286-8 (see also 
NATO); reaction to Soviet “peace” 
offensive, 151-5; and U.S., 195, 196, 
201-2, 216-18, 229 

European Coal and Steel Community, 
154, 164, 288 

European common market, 164-5 

European Defense Community, 24, 
159, 164 

Export-Import Bank, 203, 227, 230, 
241-2, 373 


Falkland Islands, 245 

Far East, 52, 75, 357, 387; general 
situation, 112-50; and U.S.S.R., 
292; see also country names 

Faure, Edgar, g 





























Fawzi, Mahmoud, 271-2, 273, 341 

Faysal II, 275 

Figueres, José, 236 

Finland, 28, 62, 335, 349, 361 

Formosa, see Taiwan 

France, 5, 25, 28, 56, 145, 288; elec- 
tions, 23; military arrangements, 
156, 158; and North Africa, 79-80, 
103-11, 163, 279-83, 363-4, 371; and 
Middle East, 85-6, 99, 251-2, 257, 
278-9, 323 (see also Middle East 
crisis); and disarmament, 70-73; 
and Germany, 164, 289; and 
U.S.S.R., 168-9, 172; and Hungary, 
353; and Indochina, 135, 136; and 
U.LN., 363 

Franco, Francisco, 105 

Free Europe Committee, 306 


de Galindez, Jesus, 237 

Gaza Strip, 96, 275, 322, 336, 338, 
341-2; incidents: (February 1955), 
253; (April 5), 92. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, 145, 203; tariff negotiations, 
204-5 

Geneva Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters (1955), 211-2 

Geneva Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment, see Summit conference 

Geneva Conference on Far East 
(1954), 134-6, 142 

German Democratic Republic, 4, 27, 
28, 51, 60, 73, 157, 291, 309, 313, 
362, 376, 377; 1953 uprisings, 155; 
rearmament, 59; reunification issue, 
290-91; and U.S.S.R., 182, 366-7 

German Federal Republic, 24, 28, 56, 
59, 158, 174, 288, 298, 353, 362, 376; 
and France, 164, 289; political situ- 
ation, 159-60; rearmament, 23, 154, 
156-7, 158-9, 286-7, 371, 375; reuni- 
fication issue, 290-91; and Suez 
Canal nationalization, 262; and 
USS.R., 182, 366-7; and US., 171, 
217-18 

George, Walter F., 163-4, 188 

Ger6é, Ernd, 181, 310, 315, 322 

Ghana, see Gold Coast 

Glubb, Lt. Gen. John Bagot, 88, 100 

Gald Coast, 174, 364-5 

Gomulka, Wladyslaw, 313-15, 378 

Goulart, Joao, 242 
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Greece, 23, 157, 174, 262, 375; and 
Cyprus, 80, 101-2, 363, 364 

Gromyko, A. A., 72-3, 183 

Gronchi, Giovanni, 154, 162, 188; ad- 
dress to Congress, 151-2, 156 

Gruenther, Alfred M., 156-8, 369-71; 
retirement, 158 

de la Guardia, Ernesto, 238 

Guatemala, 28, 34, 223, 245, 298; 
Communist episode in, 220, 235-6, 
239; conditions in, 238 


Habomai Islands, 147 

Haiti, 237 

Hammarskjold, Dag, 282, 359; and 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 91-4, 96-7; 
second Middle East visit, 275-6, 
350; and Middle East crisis, 274, 
335> 339, 342; and Hungarian crisis, 
$50°51 

Harahap, Burhanuddin, 128 

Harding, Sir John, 102 

Hatoyama, Ichiro, 147, 150, 296-7, 388 

Hegediis, Andras, 315 

Henderson, Loy W., 94, 263 

Herter, Christian A., 390 

Heusinger, Gen. Adolf, 218 

Hitler, Adolf, 43, 76, 258-9 

Honduras, 227, 238 

Hoover, Herbert, Jr., 339, 352-3, 390 

Horvath, Imre, 352 

Humphrey, George M., 373 

Hungary, 49, 182, 212, 285, 290, 292, 
304-5, $33, 361, 367, 376; in- 
ternal situation, 181, 309, 310-12; 
anti-Communist revolt, 240, 315-16, 
319, 321; neutrality declaration, 
321, 347-8; Soviet intervention, 320, 
321-2, 323-7, 333, 344-6; U.N. con- 
sideration, 321-2, 343-4, 347-53, 362; 
relief efforts, 350, 352-4; refugees, 
213, 248, 346-7, 353-4; interna- 
tional effects, 343-4, 354-5. 357-8, 
375-7, 385-7, 389 

Husayn I, 81-2, 88-9, 275 


Iceland, 24, 205, 284; base issue, 154, 
160, 173, 288, 371 

Immigration and Nationality Act, 
212-13 

India, 2, 25, 26, 27, 38, 61, 125, 130, 

133, 174, 246, 294, 303, 366, 368; 

general situation, 126-7; Bulganin- 
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Khrushchev visit, 3, 22, 67, 161; 
neutralism, 77, 114, 386-7; relations 
with Pakistan, 120-21, 123, 388; 
with China, 380; with U.S.S.R., 57, 
65, 126-7; with U.S., 126-7, 199-200, 
207, 214; attitude on disarmament, 
71, 183; on Middle East crisis, 251, 
262-3, 335; on Hungary, 350-52 

Indochina, 28, 37, 75, 103, 109, 112-14, 
116, 173, 185, 298; see also Cambo- 
dia, Laos, Vietnam 

Indonesia, 114, 122, 123, 125, 127, 190, 
145, 292, 335, 350, 356, 363, 366, 
385, 388; situation of, 128-9; and 
Communist states, 295; and Suez 
Canal crisis, 262-3 

Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
244 

Inter-American Specialized Confer- 
ence, 244 

Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, 221 

Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, 353 

International Atomic Energy Agency, 
184, 210, 367-8 

International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 126, 197, 
254 

International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, 229 

International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 
1956, 211 

International Finance Corporation, 
365 

International Geophysical Year, 246 

International Monetary Fund, 197, 
373 

International Wheat Agreement, 207 

Iran, 28, 34, 77, 94, 111, 262, 268, 298; 
and U.S.S.R., 173 

Iraq, 77, 78, 96, 99, 275, 277; and 
Middle East crisis, 337-8; prospects 
for, 383-5 

Ireland, 361 

Ishibashi, Tanzan, 388 

Ismay, Lord, 375 

Israel, 33, 76, 99, 275, 357, 383; gen- 
eral foreign policy, 78; and Arab 
States, 80; arms question, 85-7, 92, 
98, 248, 276, 279; see also Arab- 
Israeli conflict, Middle East crisis 
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Italy, 27, 145, 171, 262, 288, 361; po- 
litical developments, 172, 290 


Japan, 24-5, 27, 115, 122, 262, 268, 
284, 361-2, 388; general situation, 
142-4; economic relations, 145-6; 
elections, 149-50; export limita- 
tions, 205; and East-West trade, 
206; and Korea, 145; settlement 
with Philippines, 144-5; self-de- 
fense program, 146; negotiations 
with U.SS.R., 147-9, 292, 296-7; ad- 
mission to U.N., 361; prospects, 388 

Johnson, U. Alexis, 140 

Johnston, Eric, 87, 382 
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Kashmir, 96, 120-21, 386, 388 
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Kenya, 33, 364 

Khrushchev, N. S., 37-9, 55, 76, 114, 
155, 170, 181, 186, 223, 369, 378, 
387; Asian tour (1955), 3, 9, 22, 67, 
118, 120, 132, 161; report to party 
congress, 39-41, 45-50; U.S. reac- 
tions, 51-4; attacks on Stalin, 40-45, 
177-9, 180, 285; visit to U.K., 63-4, 
73-4, 93, 98, 161, 165, 258; on Ger- 
many, 169; and Suez Canal crisis, 
265; visit to Yugoslavia, 310; to 
Poland, 314; endorses Stalinism, 
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Konev, Ivan S., 314 
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73, 75» 115, 116, 117, 122, 185, 190, 
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East-West conflict, 112-13, 133-4; 
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ternal conditions, 137; and Japan, 
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384-5, 386, 390; see also Middle 
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Middle East crisis (July 25 ff.), 213, 
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zation, 33, 251-3, 256-7, 331; West- 
ern reactions, 252-3, 257-61; in- 
ternational effects, 284; London 
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319, 323-8; background, 328-30; Is- 
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356-7, 385-7, 389; U.S. attitude, 328- 
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sideration, 321, 332-3, 334-5, 340, 
342-3, 358-60; military operations, 
322-3, 333, 336; blocking of Canal, 
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ments, 323, 337-8; evacuations, 
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257; see also Middle East crisis 
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22 
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7, 331; see also Middle East crisis 
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ence, 103-108; and Algeria, 280-82; 
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262, 322, 375, 383; and Cyprus, 80, 
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ULN., 362-3 

U.SS.R., 112, 283; and Algeria, 110- 
11; atoms-for-peace program, 184; 
and Antarctica, 246; and Ceylon, 
130; and Communist China, 60-61, 
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211-12; and disarmament, 68-74, 
166-8, 183, 366-8, 370 and East-West 
trade, 206; economic policy, 55-7, 
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58-60, 284-5, 309-11; policy state- 
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policy, 6-8, 13, 14, 21-2, 36-7, 45-50, 
57-68, 286, 290-92, 339, 358, 390, 
392; internal conditions, 37-8, 40- 
42, 44, 309-10; and India, 57, 65, 
126-7; and Indochina, 135, 136; and 
Japan, 142-4, 147-50, 296-7; and 
Latin America, 67, 223-4; and Mid- 
dle East, 75-98; 292, 339, 358, 360, 
376, 383 (see also Middle East cri- 
sis); military policy, 17-18, 22, 54-5, 
166-8, 193-5; nuclear tests, 63 183-4, 
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381; and Suez Canal nationaliza- 
tion, 262-6, 268-9 (see also Middle 
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and US., 181, 182, 302-3; see also 
country and topical entries 

United Kingdom, 5, 23, 56, 174, 239; 
and Algeria, 109; and Arab-Israeli 
conflict, 277-8; and Aswan Dam, 
254-6; Bulganin-Khrushchev visit, 
63-4, 73-4, 93, 161; and Ceylon, 129- 
go; and China, 116; colonial policy, 
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policy, 158, 160-61, 218, 287, 358; 
and disarmament, 70-73; and East- 
West trade, 117, 206; and European 
integration, 165, 288-90; and Far 
East, 134; financial troubles, 371-3; 
and Hungary, 353; and Japan, 145; 
and Middle East, 77-98, 99-100, 163, 
323 (see also Middle East crisis); 
and SEATO, 118; reaction to Suez 
Canal nationalization, 251-2, 257 
(see also Middle East crisis); and 
Vietnam, 135; and Western Hemi- 
sphere, 245 

United Nations, 64, 79, 115, 137, 199, 
216, 239, 247-8, 386; new develop- 
ments, 359-61; and atoms for peace, 
368; and disarmament, 69-74, 183, 
366; and economic development, 
226; and Kashmir, 121; member- 
ship, 297, 361-2; and Middle East, 
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US. attitude, 358-60, 392 
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U.N. Emergency Force, 239-40, 248, 
323, 335» 338-9, 349-41, 359 
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(1951), 117; Eighth Regular Session 
(1953), 209, 367; Tenth Regular 
Session (1955), 70; First Emergency 
Session (on Middle East), 321, 323, 
334-5, 338, 358-60; Second Emer- 
gency Session (on Hungary), 322, 
343-4, 348-50, 358-60; Eleventh 
Regular Session (1956), 240, 280, 
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members, 106-7, 361; and Algeria, 
363; and atoms for peace, 365, 368; 
boycotts and walkouts, 362-3; and 
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363, 375; and disarmament, 365; 
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Middle East, 340, 343-4; Security 
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U.N. Security Council, 360; and Al- 
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97-8, 275-6, 278-9, 329; and Suez 
Canal, 265-7, 268-9, 271-3, 342; and 
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and cultural exchange, 211-12; and 
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25; and U.S.S.R., 170, 176-7; and 
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